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PREFACE. 


The Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee’s complete report 
together with evidence collected by the committee is being published in 
three volumes, of which Volume I is the report prepared by the com- 
mittee under the title Banking and Credit in Burma , while Volume III 
contains the replies to the principal questionnaire of the committee 
which is reproduced in the present volume together with various 
statistics and other matter supplementing Volume I. As the replies in 
Volume III are not generally intelligible without the questionnaire for 
which they were given, this volume is not being sold apart from 
Volume III. 

2. Particulars of the bodies and individuals who replied to the 
questionnaire will be found in Volume III. 
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PART A. 

SURVEYS. 





Part A— Surveys 

SURVEY I. 

I.— AGRICULTURAL FINANCE IN SELECTED LOCALITIES. 

1. Statistical enquiries were made on uniform lines in typical areas 
in the three districts of lnsein, Mandalay and Pyapon. Before the lines 
of these enquiries were settled an experimental survey was made by 
three Barman investigators under the direction of Mr. Dawson, a 
member of the Committee ; a record of this is given in Survey II. 
Another experimental enquiry was made in lnsein district at the same time 
by Mr. C. A. Vickers, I. C.S. (then Secretary to the Committee) under the 
direction of the Chairman ; no record of this is reproduced. Together 
with the experiment of Mr. Dawson it served to mould the lines on 
which the subsequent enquiries were made. A third part of the survey 
consisted of local enquiries by Mr. Vickers in four towns of the Pyapon 
district ; a record of these is given in Survey III. 

2. The present survey is thus confined to the uniform enquiries in 
the lnsein, Mandalay and Pyapon districts. The area in lnsein district 
was chosen as typical of The non- deltaic part of Lower Burma and 
consisted of the Yedwingon and Myaungtaga village- tracts situated 
about 34 and 38 miles from Rangoon on the Pro me road. The area in 
Mandalay district was chosen as typical of an irrigated part of Upper 
Burma, and consisted of the Kyaukmi, Tadaingshe (Patheingyi township), 
Tad.aings.he (Amarapura township) and Bodetkon village-tracts, which 
are situated in a group about 9 miles south-east of Mandalay and. 
are watered by the Tadaingshe canal, which is maintained by Govern- 
ment. The area in Pyapon district was chosen as representative of 
conditions in the Irrawaddy delfa and consisted of Kyonmange and 
Kyonmange-Chaungwa village- tracts, which are about 34 miles from 
Rangoon by river, and lie on the river route from Rangoon to Kyaildat, 
Pyapon and Dedaye. Lack of time prevented an enquiry into a 
representative area in the dry zone. 

3. The enquiries were made between December 1929 and March 
1930 by two Burman investigators under the direction of the Committee’s 
Secretary, Mr. G. R. Morley, I.C.S., and with the advice of the Chairman 
who discussed the matter with the Committee at each of its meetings. 
The Burman investigators were two of those employed in the experi- 
mental Survey II. One was U Tin Ohn, a graduate in economics of 
London University ; the other was U Ba Than, a graduate in commerce 
of Birmingham University, Both of them had only recently returned 
from their studies in England, where U Tin Ohn had spent nearly 3| 
years and U Ba Than 9 years. Consequently both were out of touch 
with conditions in Burma, especially conditions in rural areas. 

4. The time at which the enquiries had to be made was unsuitable. 
The borrowings of the current agricultural year could not be studied 
. because the year was incomplete : enquiry into the borrowings of the 
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preceding year was continually confused by the more recent experience 
of the current year. Some errors must have crept in through this 
confusion although so much care was taken on this head ; more serious 
perhaps is the slowing down of the work by this difficulty, limiting the 
held of the enquiry. 

5. Two enquiry forms were printed for use by the investigators, and 
arranged together in a four-page sheet foolscap size. A specimen copy 
will be found at the end of this volume. 

6. The statistical results of the enquiries have been presented in six 
statements A, to F, the three areas being kept separate in each statement. 
The statements are : — 

A. — General statistics. 

B. — Permanent debts (excluding current crop loans). 

C. — Age of permanent debts, 

D. — Causes of permanent debts. 

E. — Security for crop loans. 

F. — Lenders of crop loans. 

In addition to these six statements the detailed general statistics of 
which statement A is a summary are presented below as statement G. 
On page 77 of Volume I are index-numbers got from statement A. 

7. There is considerable difficulty in obtaining accurate figures for 
columns 13 to 16 of statements A and G, and more particularly for 
columns 13 and 14, which represent the assets of the examinee on 
New Year’s Day, 1290 B.E. (13th April 1928) and on New Year’s 
Day. 1291 B.E. (13th April 1929) respectively. The assets of an 
agriculturist consist usually to a very small extent of cash, and 
almost entirely of produce, materials and property; of the cash value 
of these it is extremely difficult to form an accurate estimate. A 
reference to item 12 of the investigation form will show the variety of 
heads under which assets were reckoned. * To the difficulty of esti- 
mating assets under these heads must be added the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable information on these points from the examinee, on whose 
memory, often a hazy one, everything depends. There was not in 
general any attempt to conceal the facts from the investigators ; but, 
although the investigators endeavoured to help the examinees as far as 
possible, defective memory must be allowed to have played a consider- 
able part, especially in estimating figures for assets at a time so long 
as 20 or more months before the enquiry. There is a similar difficulty 
in estimating liabilities; but it is much less because the fact of 
indebtedness and the amount and terms of the original loan are usually 
remembered fairly well by the debtor. This is true although it often 
happens, when an old debt has been allowed to accumulate with many 
years interest unpaid, that the debtor having no written record cannot 
say without reference to his creditor what the total liability is. 

8. Thus with regard to statements A and G there are important 
sources of error for columns 13 to 16 and consequently for columns 30, 
31 and 32 which are derived from them*. It is not unlikely that the 
effect of these errors is to make the figures in column 32 for net savings 
less (or net losses greater) than the truth. Small debts outstanding on 
New Year’s Da}”, 1290 B.E., may have been forgotten, while those 
on New. Year’s Day, 1291 B.E., are more likely to have been 
remembered. For depreciating assets, such as houses and carts, 

* Col. 30= Col. 14-Col. 13 ; Col. 31= Col. 16-Col. 15 ; Col. 32 = Col. 30-Col. 31 = 
Col, 14 + Col. 15— Col. 13™ Col. 16. 
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some allowance for depreciation has been made by the investigators 
in recording the values for the two dates ; but probably sufficient 
allowance has not been made for repairs and improvement. This may 
account for the frequency of a small decrease in assets which may be 
observed in column 30 of statement G. 

9. Statement D has necessarily the cardinal error which inevitably 
appears in assigning causes for indebtedness. A man whose bullock dies 
in May uses his available money to bay a new animal and presently 
borrows for household expenses, which he could have met without 
borrowing if the bullock had not died. He applied the borrowed 
money to household expenses ; consequently he mentions them as the 
cause of borrowing, although that cause was really the death of the 
bullock. The investigators were directed to enquire for such anterior 
causes ; but the result cannot be satisfactory without enquiry by 
persons much better equipped. Even so the death of the bullock was 
possibly only an occasion of borrowing ; the true cause may have been 
(in some cases) the antecedent failure to allow for depreciation and 
to insure. 

10. The same persons were examined for every table; hence the 
total number of each class examined for statements B to F was the 
number given for that class in statement A (the italic number in the 
case of Insein district) while the numbers shown in column 1 of each 
statement B to E are the numbers who had the debts or crop-loans to 
which the statement relates. 

11. The cost of the surveys of which the results are tabulated here, 
(apart from the salary of the Chairman and the Secretary, overhead 
expenses in the committee’s office and printing the results) was about 
Rs. 3,250. 

12. Paddy in all three localities has been valued at Rs. 160 per 100 
local baskets, that seeming at the time of enquiry to be a fair average 
price at each place at harvest-time. The uniformity of the rate for all 
three places is accidental. A separate estimate was made for each 
place. The kind of paddy and the cost of marketing are differentia 
all the places. 

13. Attention is invited to the following notes explaining the symbols 
and contractions used in printing the statements an:l the methods of 
summarising. 


Explanatory Notes. 

In statements A and G for Insein district the figures shown in 
column 13 (assets on New Year’s Day, 1293) were not obtained for some 
persons ; consequently for these persons no figures can be shown in 
columns 13, 30 and 32. For such persons the figures obtained have 
been printed in italics, and all totals including such persons have also 
been printed in italics. .. 

In statements A and G the figures in columns 7 and 8 represent 
baskets of paddy in every case, except as shown on page 52. 

In statements A, B, E, F, which are summaries, the entries in 
columns showing rates of interest and security for loans are the mode t 
or items of most frequent occurrence for the classes summarised. 
Where an alternative- is given the meaning is that both rates occur 
with equal frequency. 
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The following abbreviations have been used throughout the state- 
ments : — 

In the headings of Columns. 

M. " ... Full grown men able to take full part in cultivation. 

Y. ... Youths principally employed in cultivation but not fully 
able to plough. 

Ad. ... Other adults. 

C. ... Children. 

1290. Refers to the year 1290 of the Burmese Era (14th April 
1928 to 15th April 1929), which is the period for 
which the enquiries were made. Unless otherwise 
specified the figures obtained refer to this year. 

T. ... Tenant. 

Lab. ... Labourer. 

N. Y.D. New Year’s Day (/.<?., the first day of the year according 

to the Burmese Era.) 

p. ... Taken before transplanting. 

q. ... Taken during transplanting. 

r. ... Taken after transplanting. 

Abnormal This refers to years of flood or other difficulties to 
which the land is periodically liable. 

A. ... As principal donor. 

B. ... Subscriptions. 

In lire body of the ■'Statements: 

... Gold (including all jewellery)*. 

... Poutheto system, by which on a loan of -Rs. 10 a fixed 
sum of interest is repaid at harvest, whatever be the 
period of the loan. Thus ^ 3 means that for Rs. 10 
loan, Rs. 13 is repaid. 

... Sabape system, by which on a loan of Rs. 100 a fixed, 
number of baskets of paddy is repaid at harvest time 
for principal and interest, whatever be the period of 
the loan. Thus pe 83 means that for Rs. 100 loan, 
83 baskets are repaid, 

... Sab a to system (also called Sabanyiin), by which on a 
loan of Rs. 100 a fixed number of baskets of paddy is 
repaid at harvest time as interest, and the principal is 
repaid in cash, whatever be the period of the loan. 
Thus to 25 means that for Rs. 100 loan, 25 baskets 
and Rs. 100 are repaid. 

Rates of interest, except as mentioned above, are expressed in 
rupees and annas per Rs. 100 per mensem. 
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STATEMENT A.— 

Insexn 


Descrip- 
tion and 
number 
examined. 

(1) 

Family. 

u 

Produce. 

Loans to others. 

1290. 

M. 

Y. 

(3) 

Ad. 

(4) 

C. 

(5) 

TJ 

0 

1 


f j 

jeo Ordinary. 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To others. 

U. Acres 
— rented 

o 

O' 

(7) 

Rs. 

(9) 

Rate 

(10) 

Rs. 

<n) 

Rate. 

(12) 

Landlords 

Burmese 

(12). 

5 


25 

10 

670 



880 

9 3 

100 

9 3 

La mi- 
lords, 
Burmese 
{. 13 ). 

6 

1 

2d 

13 

689 



880 

9 3 

100 

9 3 

Landlords 

Karens 

(2). 

1 


2 

3 

58 



1 

1 



Landlords 

Total 

(14b 

6 


27 

13 

728 



880 

9 3 

100 

9 3 

Land- 
lords, 
Total (25), 

7 

1 

28 

16 

748 



880 

9 

m 

* 

9 5 


Assets. 

Liabilities. 

d 

i 

sh d 

1 o 

(13) 

9 

i O' 

dS 

(14) 

d 

>7g 

( vsy 

d 

i o. 

(16) 

88,022 

87,555 

16.300 

i 19,340 

# 

91.133 

17,290 

20,340 

10,242 

9,511 


300 


97,066 

16,390 

1 , 00,644 

17,390 


20,640 


Owners, ! 
Burmese 
(ID. 

. Owners , 
Burmese 
(18), 

Owners, 

Karens 

(5). 


Owners, 

Total 

(16). 

Oivners, 

Total 

(23). 


Tenants, 

Burmese 

( 11 ). 

Tenants , 
Burmese 
{24). 

Tenants, ] 
Karens j 
(4). ] 
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rom which these 
: obtained are 
ment G. 



Abnormal 

years. 

CO ■ 

■ ■ <u. 

CO 
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Charities. 

■ V5 ■ 

y 

CO 
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IS 
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o 




tic 

S' 

(U 
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Extra lo; 
required 

*6 : 

0) 

Oh 

’*5 

V- 

O 

A 

B 

X 

' PS: ' • 

0) 

u 

■<U 

CO 

PS 

CD 

| i 

C« ' 

(JO 

1u. 

75 

« 

*e 

§ . 
>4' 

l 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(50) 

(51) 

(32) 

(33) 




1 

3,729 

239 

- 467 

2,950 

—3, 4.1.7 

2,188 




10 

5,751 

259 

* 

2,956 

: ; # 

2,296 





55 


-751 

300 

-1,031 

197 




10 

5,784 

259 

-1,198 

3,250 

-4,448 

2,383 

•1 



10 

3,7 S 6 

239 

# 

3,250 

* 

2,4«57 

)0 

1,850 

almost 

yearly. 

260 

491; 

14k 

749 

1,500 

-751 

2,136 

>0 

2,275 

almost 

yearly. 

M)0 

59- 

192 

# 

3,792 


2,654 

)0 

530 

5 


17 

19 

156 

\ 500 

-344 

944 



years. 


j 






Oo 

2,380 

almost 

yearly. 

2(y> 

508! 

168 

905 

■: . ■•j 

2,000 

-1,095 

3,080 

50 

2,<S05 

almost 

yearly. 

360 

616 

211 

# 

4,292 

■ j 

- : 1 

# 

3,598 


1,720 

205 

3,450 

300 

3 or 4 
years. 

255 

41 

114 

77 

374 

-297 


2,570 

300 

5,475 

300 

3 

years. 

315 

196 

194 

# 

1,514 

# 

... 

250 

j 

100 

450 

- 


50 

8 

31 

-25 

! 

! 

j -25 



paragraph 1 of Explanatory Notes on page 3 








STATEMENT A.— 

INSEIN 


Descrip- 

Family. 

u 

O 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 
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tion and 
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M. 

Y. 

Ad. 

C. 

0) 
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Lab. 
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examined. 







Q . 
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o 

tH 
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O 

Rs. 
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(10) 

do 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

Tenants, 

16 

5 

25 

47 

458 

13,145 

13,810 

160 

9 3 



13,266 

13,318 

1,212 

1,586 

Total 
(15). 
Tenants , 

30 

11 

44 

SO 

712 

20,423 

22.388 

2/5 

or 4 



# 

20.614 

3,628 

5,142 

Total 
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Labourers, 

Burmese 

75 

32 

75 

140 






100 

9 3 

7,988 

7,946 

565 

1,408 

(69). 
















Labourers, 

Burmese 

122 

51 

127 

221 






100 

93 

* 

72,092 

768 

2, AW 

{117). 
















Labourers, 

2 


2 

2 








609 

579 



Karens 

(2). 









. 







Labourers, 










« — 3 — 

O 





Total 

77 

32 

77 

142 






100 

93 

8,597 

8,525 

565 

1,408 

(71). 
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Labourers , 
Total 
{119). 

124 

\ 

51 

129 

223 





... 


9 3 

# 

12,671 

768 


Cultivators, 

(Owners 

27 

.17 

34 

71 

952 

23,784 

25,349 

1,915 

o 

93 

25 

93 

94,689 

95,515 

22,762 

24,636 

and Ten- 
ants'* Bur- 
mese (22). 
















Cultivators, 

( Owners 

49 

27 


119 

1,311 

34,699 

i 38,834 

2,075 

9-3 

25 

93 

* 

1,18,819 

28,0781 

33,384 

and Ten- 
ants) Bur- 
mese \4T, 
















Cultivators, 

9 

1 


21 


£ 

10,583 





41,209 

41,440 

10,2CC 

10,700 

(Owners 
and Ten- 
ants) 

Karen (9). 
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i 
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■ 






1 

■ 
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C ultivators, 
(Owners 

36 

18 

50 

92 

‘ 1,277 

33,117 

i 36.932 

1,915 

9 3 
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93 

1,35,898 

1,36.955 

32.962 

35,336 

and Ten- 
ants) Total 
(30. 
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140 
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1,60,259 
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and Ten- 
ants) 

Total (51). 
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GENERAL STATISTICS— contd. Vote. -The details from which these 

figures were obtained are given 

District— cone Id. in Statement G. 


Crop loans, 1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 

zr. ■ 
4)' 

■y; ■ 

Charities. 

• an 

Id 

•T, 

■tfi. 

. . 


eu 

P 

( 17 ) 

. 9 

(IS; 

r 

119 

g Total. 

P 

121 

g 

[22 

r 

42 v) 

§ Total. 

”t\j Extra loans 
H.‘ required. 

-d 

a 

<V 

(26) 

V 

3 

y 

O 

(37) 

A 

(28) 

B 

129) 

■ c 

' CJ ■ " 

rrj 

« 

QJ 

U : 

(30) 

Increase of L 
77 ties. 

hi Net Saving. 

■ CD 
$ 

« 

' "r5 
§ 

(33) 

1,700 

1.S40 

250 

3,790 

.1,630 

1970 

300 

3,900 

300 

. 3 or - 
years. 

305 

• 49 

145 

52 

374 

- 322 


2,560 

2,43C 

350 

5340 

2,765 

2,760 

400 

5,925 

300 

3 

years. 

365 

.A 

204 

225 

* 

1,514 


... 

929 

925 

616 

2,470 

929 

925 

616 

2,470 



316 

222 

126 

-42 

843 

-885 


999 

1,050 

716 

2,765 

999 

1,050 

716 

2,765 



490 

341 

241 

# 

1,035 














' 6 

10 

-30 


-3G 

: : 

919 

925 

616 

2,470 

929 

925 

616 

2,470 



316 

228 

136 

-72 

843 

-915 


999 

1,050 

716 

2,765 

999 

1,050 

1 

716 

2,765 



490 

347 

i 

251 

# 




4,180 

5,340 

1.02? 

10.545 

■ . 

4,08 

' 4,795 

1.075 

! 

0,950 

2,130 

almost 

yearly. 

515 

532 

263 

826 

1,874 

-1,048 


5,290 

7,m 

1,22' 

15,695 

5,515 

6,685 

1.525 

18,725 

2,575 

almost 
yearlv . 

675 

795 

386 

* 

5,306 

' 

1 # 


1.350 

1 750 

1,100 

4,200 

1,350 

1,850 

1,150 

4,350 

530 

5 

years. 

50 

| ■ ' 

25 

50 

131 

500 

-369 


5,530 

“,090 

2.123 

14,745 

5,430 

! 0,6 15 

2,225 

14,300 

2,6S0 

almost 

yearly. 

565 

55' 

313 

957 

2,374 

-1,417 


6,640 

8.930 

2;32\ 

17,895 

6,865 

8,585 

2,675 

18075 

3,105 

almost 

yearly. 

725 

820 

436 

% 

5,806 




paragraph 1 of Explanatory Notes on page 3. 





STATEMENT A — 

Mandalay 


i All persons included in 


Description 

and 

number 

examined. 


Family. 


§ 

| Produce. 

1 Loans to others, 

1 1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 





o 


P*> 

& 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To 

others. 



O . 
b' o 

p* o 

(15 s 


U) 

M. 

(2) 

y. 

(3) 

Ad 

(4) 

C. 

(5) 

Acres 
^ rentec 

o 

cs 

C-J 

(7). 

1 

Ih 

o 

(8) 

■r, 

(9/ 

a 

? 

uo, 

eo 

til) 

<u 

"rt 

(12) 

Q . 

► ' o 

£§ 

(13) 

Q . 

(14) 

c . 

?* s 
jsS 
(161 

Landlords 

(5) 



8 

1 

6) 


... 





1 ,2479 

12,394 

50) 

6?0 

Owners 

(49) 

53 

13 

62 

67 

529 

18,101 

18,931 


... 



85,006 

84,027 

18,135 

24.87* ! 

Tenants 

(41) 

42 

10 

50 

52 

300 

11,890 

11,905 



. * 


9,528 

8,829 

10,957 

15,079 

Labourers 

(114) 

119 

19 

111 

115 








5,177 

4,926 

1,718 

2,538 

Cultivators 
(Owners 
' and Ten- 
ants) (90). 

95 

. 

i 

23 

112 

119 

829 

29,991 

30,836 

j 


I 


j 

94.534 

■■"’■■■•■j 

92,856 

29,092 

39,958 


13 


GENERAL STATISTICS— contci. 

District. 

this table are Burmese.'; 


— The details from which these 
* figures were obtained are given 
in Statement G. 


Crop loans, 1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 

'sc 

CD 

C/5 

rt 

Charities. 

r 

D 

cc 

S3 

< 

■ 

CD 

cn 

p 

O 

(30) 

IS 

CD 

/. 

X 

P w 

y « 

(31, 

*c/5 

.c 

c7 

CO 

Id 

53 

(32) 

D 

c 

<D 

•> K* 

<D 

X 

X 

o 

(33) 

P 

(17) 

q, 

UR) 

r 

(19) 

,73 

O' 

H 

( 20 ) 

P 

(211 

q 

[22 

r 

(23' 

g Total. 

C/5 

c 

ci 

! O.T3 

0 ) 
rt .jn 
u *3 

X cr* 

a 2 
; (23) 

Period; 

X! 

0 

u 

a 

n, 

1 

6 

(27) 

A 

(28) 

B 

(29) 

40 

30 


70 

4C 

30 


70 




590 

30 

- 85 

150 

-235 

478 

1,248 

3,376 

1,025 

5,649 

2.405 

5,165 

2,000 

9.570 

2,480 

5 yrs. 

194 

389 

333 

-979 

6,744 

-7,723 

4,002 

538 

2,915 

300 

3,753 

1,045 

3,757 

780 

5,582 

1,075 

5 yrs. 

i 

221 

160 

230 

- 099 

4,122 

-4,821 








» ® 











69 

i 

67 

58 

194 

69 

67 

58 

194 


... 

1 

| 107 | 

92 

268 

-251 

<S 20 

- 1,071 


1.786 

6,291 

1.325 

9.402 

3,445 

! 

8,°22 

i 

2,780 

, 

! 

15,152 

3,555 

5 yrs. 

415 

549 

| 563 

-1.678 

10,866 

— 12 5 H 

4,002 

! 
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STATEMENT. A.— 
Pyapon 


(All persons included in 




Family. 


V. 

O 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
12 0. 

Assets. 

j Liabilities. 

Description 

and 

number 





owner 

bb';' 


u 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To 

others 

- N.Y.D. 

1290. 


n 


examined. 

U) 

M. 

(2) 

Y. 

«3) 

Ad. 

(41 

c. 

(5) 

& Acres 
rentec 

o 

O 

Cl 

(7) 

s 

*5 

u 

o 

(8) 

X 

(91 

CJ 

"rt 

JV 

(10) 

V5 

(1 

£3 Kate. 

^ ON 

(14)_. 

•15 

- N.Y.E 
2 1291 . 

Landlords 

U3) 

11 

3 

31 

26 

983 



8570 

2-0 

or 

2-8 

1950 

2-8 

2,46,473 

2.42.672 

50,475 

3M15 

Owners 

(5) 

5 

3 

. ; ;■ 

10 

10 

75 

2,310 

2,5 1 0 

110 

9 3 

or 

o 

94 

200 

94 

21,180 

20.588 

8,000 

9,255 

Tenants 

(37) 

53 

21 

50 

77 

789 

26,891 

31,036 

430 

3-0. 



16,730 

15,474 

16.485 

23,206 

Labourers 

(123) 

128 

40 

.134 

243 



-v 





9,808 

9,329 

1, >76 

■ r 

2,579 

Cultivators 
{Owners 
and Ten- 
ants) (42). 

58 

24 

j . 

60 

‘ 'j 

b b J 
' ’ 

96 

864 

29,201 

1 : 

.33,546 

b : \ ■ 

540 

3.0 

200 

94 

37,910 

36,062 

; 24,485 

.32461 



15 . 


GENERAL STATISTICS— condd. 

District. 

this table are Burmese.) 


Note . — The details from which these 
figures were obtained are given 
in Statement G. 
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STATEMENT B. — Permanent Debts 


INSEIN 


Description 
and number 
indebted. 

(i) 

Original loan. 


Rs. 

(2) 

Rate. 

(3) 

Secu- 

rity. 

. —! 4 L 

Total. 

Rs. 

(5) 

Chetiiar or other 
Banker. 

Own Landlord. 

Rs. 

| (6) 

Rate 

(7) 

Secu- 

rity. 

<8 

Rs. 

(9) 

Rate. 

i i C\\ 

Secu- 

rity. 

Landlords (Mj 

12,190 

1-12 

Nil 

20,640 

16,640 

1-12 

Nil 




\ i i ) 

Burmese (10i 
Karen (1) 

11,390 

800 

1-12 

2-0 

Nil 

Nil 

20,340 

300 

16,340 

300 

1-12 

2-0 

Nil 

Nil 

... 




Owners tl8) 

:y.60u 

1-12 

Nil 

38,942 

37,892 

1-8 

Land 

650 


2-0 

Land 

Burmese (15) 

18,900 

M2 

Nil 

28,242 

27,192 

1-8 or 

Land 

650 


2 0 

Land 

Karens (3) 

10,700 

1-8 

Land 

10,700 

10,700 

1-10 
1-8 | 

Land 





Tenants (19) 

4,520 

2-0 

Nil 

5,142 

3,171 

2-0 

Nil 

545 

[ 

6 

| 

3 

1 Nil 

Burmese (19) 

4,520 

2-0 

Nil 

5,142. 

3,171 

2-0 

Nil 

545 

o 

9 

3 

Nil 

Labourers (31) 
(all Burmese) . 

1,819 

9 4 

Nil 

1,803 

50 

© © 

2-8 

Nil 

51 

9 

4 

Nil 

Cultivators 
{Owners and 

34.120 

1-12 or 
2-0 

Nil 

44,084 

41,083 

1-8 

Land 

1,195 

o 

3 

Nil 

Tenants) (37). 







... 

l 


Burmese (34) 

23,420 

1-12 or 
2-0 

Nil 

33,384 

30,363 

1-8 or 
1-10 

Land 

1,195 

V 

3 

Nil 

Karens (3) 

10,700 

1-8, . 

Land 

10,700 

10,700 

1-8 

Land 

... 





MANDALAY 

(All persons included in 


Landlord (1) 

1,150 

1 

2-8 

Land 

650 

24,879 




i 



Owners (37) 

20,350 

2-8 or 
to 25 

Nil 

2 ,’ioo 

3-0 

Nil 

... 

2,970 

'*2-8 

Nil 

Tenants (22) 

6,085 

3-0 

Nil 

15,079 

2,235 

3-0 

Nil 

7,153 

3~o 

Nil 

Labourers ( 1 4) 

940 

pe 100 
or Nil 

Nil 

2,538 

132 

I pe 1 00 

Nil 

96 

pe 100j 
or Nil 

Nil' 

Cultivators 
[Owners and 

26,435 

2-8 or 
to 25 

Nil 

39,958 

4,335 

3-0 

Nil 

10,123 

3-0; 

Nil 

'Tenants l (59), 



1 







(excluding Current Crop Loans). 
DISTRICT. 
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STATEMENT B.— Permanent Debts 

PYAPON 

(All persons included in 




Original loan. 








Description 

and*number 

indebted. 



Secu- 

rity. 

(4) 

Total. 

Rs. 

(5i 

Chettiar or other 
Banker. 

Own Landlord. 

a) 

Rs. 

12) 

Rate. 

(3) 

m 

1 

Rate. 

17) 

Secu- 

rity. 

(8) 

Rs. 

(9) 

Rate. 

(10) 

Secu- 

rity. 

(11) 

Landlords (12) 

37,875 

1-8 

Nil 

35,113 

j 

34,813 

1-8 

“Nil 




Owners (5) ... 

5,700 

1-8 

Land 

9,255 

9,215 

1-8 

Land 


... 

... 

Tenantsim 

12,855 

2-8 

Nil 

23,206 

1,450 

2-8 

® • 

© 

Nil 

20,947 

2-8 

Nil 

Labourers (38) 

2,148 

o 

v 4 

Nil 

2,579 

690 

2-8 

Nil 

412 

9 3 

or 

o 

Nil 

Cultivators 
( Owners and 
Tenants) (35). 

18,555 

2-8 

Nil 

32,461 

10,665 

1-8 

Land 

20,947 

2-8 

Nil 
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(excluding Current Crop Loans) — concld. 

DISTRICT. 

this part of the table are Burmese.) 


Present loan. 


Other Landlord. 

Another Cultivator. 

Trader. 

Miscellaneous. 

Rs. 

(12) 

Rate. 

(13) 

Secu- 

rity. 

(14) 


Rate. 

(16) 

Secu- 

rity. 

m 

Rs. 

(18) 

Rate. 

(19) 

Secu- 

rity. 

(20) 

Rs. 

(21) 

Rate. 

(22) 

Secu- 

rity. 

(23) 

300 

1-8 

Nil 





... 


... 


••• ; 

40 

© 

9 4 

Nil 

... 




: — : 

- 


... 


214 

1-4 or 
2-0 

Gold 
or Nil 

110 

9 4 

Nil 

365 

9 4 

Nil 

120 

Nil 

Nil 




• * 









00 
u > 

9 3 

Nil 

254 

$4 

Nil 

362 

9 4 

Nil 

30 

9 4 

Boat 

or 











or 

10-0 

Nil 

254 

1-4 or 
2-0 

Nil 

110 

9 4 

Nil 

365 

9 4 

Nil 

120 

Nil ~ 

f 

Nil 









1 

i 
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STATEMENT C.-~ 
1NSEIN 


Description and 

number 

indebted. 

(1) 

iG 

- ts. 

3 

£ 

(2) 

One 

year. 

Two 

years. 

Three 

years. 

Four 

years. 

Five 

years. 

Six 

years. 

No. 

(3) 

Rs. 

(4) 

No. 

(5) 

Rs. 

(6) 

No. 

O) 

Ks. 

, m 

No. 

(9) 

Rs. 

(10) 

No. 

ill) 

Rs. 

(12) 

No. 

(13) 

. Rs. 

(14) 

Landlords (11) ... 

20,640 

6 

2,600 

2 


1 

2,490 

1 

■ 

- 1 

250 

1 

4,000 

Burmese (10) 

20,340 

6 

2,60.) 

1 

1,000 


2,490 

i 


1 

350 

1 

4,000 

Karen (1) 

300 



1 




*•* 






Owners (18) ' 

38,942 

8 

3,800 

4 

1 1,100 

1 


15,200 

i 


2 

11,150 


... 

Burmese (15> ... 

28,242 

6 

^ 3,100 

4 



5,200 

i 


2 

1,150 

... 

... 

Karens (3) 

10,700 

2 

700 



1 

10,000 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Tenants (19) 

(all Burmese). 

5,142 

12 

1,075 

6 

991 

2 

400 

4 




! ■ 

| **• 

... 

Labourers (31) 

(all Burmese). 

1,803 

25 

1,057 

3 

190 

1 

20 

4 

308 

► 2 

228 


... 

Cultivators — 

( Owners and 

Tenants) (37). 

44,084 

20 

4,875 

10 

2,091 

5 

15,600* 

© 

5 

1,260 

2 

1,150 

... 


Burmese (34) ... 

33,384 

18 

4,175 

10 


4 

5,600 

5 


2 

1,150 



Karens (3) ... 

10,700 

2 

700 

... 

— 

1 

10,000 

... 



... 


... 


MANDALAY 

(All persons included in 


Landlord (1) 

650 



... 

... 

... 


♦ Of 


1 

650 


... 

Owners (37) 

24,879 

26 

6,353 

i 

100 

5 

3,750 

7 


7 

2,125 

6 

3,972 

■ ' i 

Tenants (22) 

15,079 

19 

1,600 

4 

365 

1 

140 


... 

4 

1,569 

! 

7 

3,053 

Labourers (14) ... 

2,538 

6 

209 

1 

132 

4 

138 

1 

156 

1 

54 

3 

1,774 

Cultivators 
{Owners and 
Tenants) (59). 

39,958 

45 

! 7,953 

5 

465* 

V 6 

3,890 

7 


11 

3,694 

13 

7,025 


















2t 


Age of Permanent Debts. 

DISTRICT. 


Seven 

years. 

Bight 

years. 

Nine 

years. 

Ten 

years. 

Eleven to 
Fifteen years. 

Over Fifteen 
years. 


Mj 


Rs. * 

No. 

Rs. 

No. ’ 

Rs. 

’No; 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

05) 



(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

1 

4,000 









1 

5,000 

1 

4,000 






- 



1 

5,000 

2 

3,792 

1 

4,500 



1 

4,000 

2 

5,000 



2 

3,792 

. :■ 1 • 

4,500 



i 

4,0Q0 

; 2 

5,000 


... 



1 

. , : 

1,816 

•t 




i 


■ . -j 

" 


... 


! 

1 i 



i ! 


j — 


«<KO 

i 

3,792 

2 

6,316* 

'■ ; 


k 

4,000 


5,000 

... 

... 

2 

3,792 

2 

6,316 

• .♦> 

... ; 


4,000 

2 

3,000 


... 

... ■ 

... 

1. . ■ • ■ ; ■ ; ; : : ' 


... 

; 

.... 

... 

t •** 

— . 

** 



DISTRICT. : 

this part of the table are Burmese.) 
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STATEMENT C.— 
PYAPON 


(All persons included in 


Description and 

Total debts. 

One 
year. ' 

■ 

Two 

years. 

Three 

years. 

Four 

years. 

Five 

years. 

Six 

years. 

number 

indebted. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

a) 

(2) 

1 (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

! (8) 

! (9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Landlords (12) ... 

35,113 


6,088 

1 

1,200 

1 

100 

1 

! 525 



2 

6,700 

i 

Owners [S\ 

9,255 

4 

755 


... 



... 

... 


... 

3 

8,500 

Tenants (30) 

23,206 

! 37 

6,781 

3 

95 

... 

— 

5 

1,130 

2 ! 


2 

500 








• 1 

• 






Labourers (38) ... 

2,579 

28 

1,038] 

5 

300 1 

6 

720 


... 

... 


3 

221 

Cultivators 

(Owners and 

Tenants) (35). 

32,461 

41 

7,536 

3 

95 



5 

! 

1,130 

2 

2,500 

5 

9,000 




| 

! 






i .. 

I:; 



















Age of Permanent Debts — concld. 
DISTRICT. 

this part of the table are Burmese.) 


23 

















STATEMENT D.— Causes 


24 ; 


The figures show the amounts of permanent loans outstanding 
The shinpyu ceremony (columns 21, 22), is a ceremony held for 

■' INSEIN 


Description 
and number 
indebted. 

Total 

debts. 

i 

To buy land. 

To engage in 
productive 
enterprise 
(apart from 
agriculture). 

To lend. 

To buy cattle. 

i 

To build 
house. 

u) 

! (2) 

No. 

(3) 

K , 

(4) 

No. 

(5) . 

Rs. 

(6) 

No. 

(7) 

Rs. 

(8) 

1 t 

No. 

1. (9) 

Rs. 

1101 

NO.; 

(ID 

Rs. 

(12) 

Landlords Ml) 

S 20,640 

i ' " 

2 

3,990 

2 

4,000 



i 

1,Q00 



Burmese (10) 

20,340 

2 

3,990 

2 

4,000 



1 

1,000 

; 

... 

Karen (1) 

300 


... 


; ; ... 






... 

Owners (18) 

38,942 

4 

20,700 

1 

1,500 

1 

300 

5 

1 1,142 

3 

2,100 

Burmese (15) 

28,242 

3 

10,700 

1 

1,500 

1 

300 

5 

1,142 

2 

1,800 

Karens (3) 

10,700 

1 

10,000 

. ; ... ■ 


: : 

- 


f • ' I 

1 

300 

Tenants (19) 

5,142 


. ' 1 



2 

560 

4 

740 

X 

170 

(all Burmese). 

i 

Labourers (31) 

1,803 





* 

& # 

3 

218 



(all Biirmese). 

Cultivators (37) 

44,084 

4 

20,700 

1 

1,500 

3 

860 

9 

1,882 

4 

2,270 

(Owners and 
Tenants). 
Burmese (34) 

33,384 

; 3 , 

10,700 

1 

1,500 

3 

860 

9 

1,682 1 

3 | 

1,970 

Karehs (3) 

10,700 

1 

10,000 


M* 

: 



... 

1 

300 


mandalay; 

(All persons included in 


Landlords (1) 

650 

... 

,,, 

; M# 



... 


j 



Owners' (3 7) 

24,879 

7 

6,170 

1 

100 


.... ; 

14 

4,280 

2 

250 

Tenant jj (22) 

15,079 

1 

1,146 

■ .... 




11 j 

1,190 j 

i 

440 

Labourers (14) j. 

2,538 

*’ 4 1 


... 

... 

, ... . 


4 

630 


... 

Cultivatiprs (59) 
(Owners and 

39,958 

8 

7,3 16 

1 

ICO 



25 

5,470 

3 

' 690 

Tenants). 






















25 , 


of Permanent Debts. 

on New Year’s Day 1291 B.E. (April 1929). 

the initiation of a Buddhist youth as a novice in the priesthood. 

DISTRICT. 


To pay 
taxes. 

Other house- 
hold and 
cultivation 
expenses. 

To pay 
debt or 
interesi. 

Illness. 

■ v 1 

Shrnpyu 
or other 
ceremony. 

: ■ ' ■ . ; " 

Funeral. 

To buy 
jewellery, 
etc. or 
luxuries. 

Other 

causes. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 



No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 


(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23)' 

(24) 

(25; 

126) 

(27) 

(28) 

“ t 

too 

1 

300 

1 

500 



1 

500 

8 


1 


" 4 

1,750 

i 

100 

1 

300 

X 

503 

... 

... 

1 

500 

8 

6,000 

t 

1 

. 4 

3,750 

3 

700 

12 

5,530 

2 

6,300 

... 



■ i.vv 

1 

400 

X 

50 

1 

200 

3 

700 

10 

5,150 

2 

6,300 

... 

... 


: ■ '• 

1 

400 

1 

50 

1 

200 



2 

400 

... 

***': 

... 



... 






... 

... 

... 

; 19 

3,512 

t 

* 35 





1 

100 

... 

*• 

1 

25 


... 

; 26 

1,254 

■r 

; * 

4 

161 

1 

120 

1 

50 


■ ... ;• 



3 

700 

31 

9,062 

3 

6,335 

... 

«»# 

. 



2 

500 

1 

50 

2 

225 

3 

700 

29 

8,662 

3 

6,335 

: 

... 


, 

... 

2 

500 

1 

50 

2 

225 

... 


: 2 

400 





... 





... 

... 


district! 


i 

\ I 

<: 

j 

j 











this part of the 'table are Burmese.) | 













' 1 

650 

.. 

— j 

[ ... 


... 




... 


... 

... 

2 

poo 

1 41 

8,050 

2 

1,469 

| 

1 

50 

! 

1 

1,000 

4. 

; 1,610 

... 

... 

2 

1,600 


j... 

: 33 

5,729 

\ 

* i* 

...j 

f 

2 

77 

... 


! 1 

400 



2 

6,097 

• •• 

j... 

15 

1,844 

t 



... 

j - ■■ 




... 

♦r 

' 1 

64 

2 


; 74 

13,779 

, i ■ 

; ■ 

2 

i 

1,46^ 

3 

i ; 

127 

1 

1,000 

5 

2,010 



4 

7,697 






























STATEMENT D. — Causes 

The figures show the amounts of permanent loans outstanding 
The shinpyu ceremony (columns 21, 22), is a ceremony held for 

PYAPON 


(All persons included in 


Description 
and number 
indebted. 

Total 

debts. 

To buy land. 

To engage in 
productive 
enterprise 
'apart from 
agriculture). 

To lend. 

To buy cattle. 

To build 
house. 




Rs. 

i 

No. 

Rs. 



No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

U) 

(2) 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 



(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

Landlords (12} 
(all Burmese). 

35,113 

2 

I : 

! 2,525 

I 6 

5,830 

8 

10,554 

... 

— 

2 

1,244 

Owners (5) 

(all Burmese). 

9,255 

1 

3,100 

1 

1,200 

1 

600 


... 

1 

1,100 

Tenants (30) 

(all Burmese). 

23,206 






® © 

... 


1 

300 

if;. 

Labourers (38) 
(all Burmese). 

2,579 

- 

- 

5 

873 

... 

** > 

... 

... 

3 

192 

Cultivators (35) 
(Owners and 
Tenants) 
all Burmese. 

32,461 


3,100 

1 

1,200 

i 

600 


i; . ■ ■ 

! 

2 

1,400 












27 


of Permanent Debts — concld. 

on New Year’s Day 1291 B.E. (April 1929). 

the initiation of a Buddhist youth as a novice in the priesthood, 

DISTRICT. 

this part of the table are Burmese.) 


To pay 
taxes. 

Other house- 
hold and 
cultivation 
expenses. 

To pay 
debt or 
interest. 

Illness. 

Shinpyu 
or other 
ceremony. 

Funeral. 

To buy 
jewellery, 
etc. or 
luxuries. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 



Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

No. 



Rs. 

(13) 

(141 

(15) 



(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

*21) 

(22) 

(23) 



(26) 

... 

. ... 

7 

4,910 

... 

... 

1 

600 

2 

3,000 

3 

2,000 



... 


6 

1,555 

1 

500 

2 

800 

... 

; ■ — 

2 

400 

■ 

... 

... 

...... 

57 

22,906 

... 

> ® 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 


'■ ... 

31 

1,208 


% 

3 

206 

1 

100 

1 

... 

... 

... 



63 

24,461 

. 

1 

500 

2 

800 



2 

400 




Other 

causes. 


No. Rs. 
(27) (28) 

4 4,450 



















STATEMENT E.— 


INSEIN 


Description 

P 






i 





5 


1 


and number 
* of . 

. Nil 

Gold. 

Land. 


Other. 

Nil 

Gold. 

borrowers. 















6 


6 


6 



h ■; 


<u 

| 

HHH 


Rs. 

"cS 

Rs. 

"rt 

Rs. 

"rt 

Rs. 



Rs. 

"rt 

S-fl 



Ph 


X 


& 


& 

co.*E 


& 

n ' 

El 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(■*) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

\9) 

(10) 

an 

(12) 

■a 

pH] 

Landlords (?) 

670 

1-8 

100 

1-8 

... 




; . 

90 



... 

Burmese (6) 

650 

1-8 

100 

L8 

... 

. . »: 

... 



90 

93 



Karen (1) 

20 

9 3 : 




***, 








Owners ( 21) ; ... 

3,800 

110 

2$0 

1-12 

... 




... 

6,200 

1-12 

300 

1-12 

Burmese (17) 

2,700 

1-10 

130 

1-10 



...V 


...: 

4,700 

1-12 

300 

1-12 

Karens (4) ... 

1,100 

1-8 

150 

1-12 

... 


•*!* 



1,500 

1-8 

... 

... 

Tenants (21) : ... 

! ’ 

1,975 

2-8 1 

585 

1-4 or 


‘ 




2,430 



■ 




1-12 






"j . 



Burmese (19) 

1,875 

2-8 , 

585 

26 or 
28 

... 


. ..j. 



2,180 

9 3 

: 

— •; 

Karens (2): ... 

• 100 

1-8 or ■ 






I'--; ’■ ■ 

-4> 

& • • • ( 

250 

1-8 or 




■";/ . .■ ij 

1-12 









1-12 



Labourers (58) 

904 1 


30 j 

9 4 



65 

2-8 

: C or 

1,010 

9 4 

2-8 ; 

92: 

(all Burmese). 






! H ' 



Cultivators (42) 

5,775 

1-10 

865 

1-10 






8,630 

1-12 | 

300 

1-12 

{Owii^rs and 
Tenants). 
Burmese (36) 

4,575 

1-10 

715 

1-10 






1-12 

300 

1-12 


6,880 

Karens (6} f ... I 

1,200 

1-8 

150 

1-12 


•v 


... 

: ■ 

1,750 

1-8 ; 

... j 

... . 


; MANDALAY; 

(AH'personjs included ini 


Landlord (1) 

4 

Nil. 



• ... 


• *? . 

.... 


30 

pe 100 

... 


Owners^ (31) ; 

1,248 • 

3-0 or 
pc 100 


•v 

•• 


■v-'r 


: ...: 

3,376 

3-0 Or 
pe 83 


— : 

Tenants (30) 

53S 

pe 100 

•f 


... 

1 ' 

' 

; 

y ■' : 


2,07$ 

pe 8:3 

600 j 

i-8 

Labourers (10) 

i 

[ ; 

j 69, 

pe 100 

' ' i 


• ... j 

; . | 



- 


6t 

pe 100 

... ; 

... ; 

Cultivdfots , ; 

P {Owners and 
Tcnchits) (j6l). 

1,786. 

;• i 

1 

3-0 ojr 

^ioq 

i 

1 

1 

i 

: ... 

: ;{ 

| 

*'** 

•••j 

5,451 

. | 

pe 8:3 

-A I:;'.'' 

600 : 

1-8 





















Security for Crop Loans. 
DISTRICT. 


29 * 


q 








r : 'r 





"Land. ' 

Other. 

Nil. 

Gold. 

Land. ■ 

Other. 


ai 


a3 

a . 


ai 


ai 


<t5 


6 

g . 

Rs. 


Rs. 

rs 

g pr* 

Rs. 

"rs 

v Rs. 

*C3 

Rs. 


Rs. 

"cS 

o >> 


"V 


& 

m V 


& 


Oh 


& 



co ’£ 

(15) 

(16) 

07) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 



; . ... 

... 


400 

Nil. 



... 


... . 

... 

... 



. ... 

-* 


400 

Nil. 


. — 



- 

... 

... 






1,975 

1-8 or2-8 












... 

975 

2-0 

... 

... 


■ 

* ’ ... 




: , * 


... 


1,000 

1-8 


... 

... 


•0* 








350 

Nil. 


«« e 





.... 


**• 

... 


••• 

250 

Nil. 





; ... 

... 

1 

... 


... 


— .1 

*.* 

100 

1-12 


... 

... 



... 




... 

- 

... 

716 

^4 


| ; 

... 

... 

... 

: 

1 

..... 






2,325 

1-8 or 





■ ] 

1 








2-0 






... j 







1,225 

2-0 

... j 




j 

1 


... 



**■ 


1,100 

1-8 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 

■ ... 

... j 

... 


DISTRICT. 

this part of the table are Burmese.) 
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STATEMENT E.— 
PYAPON 

(All persons included in 



Rate, 










31 


Security of Crop Loans — concld, 
DISTRICT. 

this part of the table are Burmese.) 










STATEMENT F. — Lenders o.f Crop Loans. 
1NSEIN DISTRICT. 


3-2 



CO 

p 

Sec. 

C4 » 

cm : : 

: 


i 


: : : 


: 


r 

s 


0) 

J3 

o 

Rate. 

c 

o 

5 

i : : 

• 


*• 


: : : : 



j 

*• 



Cfi 

§ 

to 

& 

a 

J : : : : i : i : i • . | • • 



Sec. 

« 

2 

Nil 


2 


: g : : 

; : 

2 

S/2 2 

: 


if 

<0 

TJ 

rt 

Rate. 

rf 

cot 
o : 

oQ-> 

•CP 0 

CO 

O 

or 4 

: "T . ; 

■•CP 0 ■ ■ 

■ ;:■? 

rt- 

•o* 

•CH 

CO 

•o* 

: 


H 

CO* 

« 

£ 

06 

06 


06 


06 

■ ; 

330 

80 

250 

: 



d 

<D 

CO 

u* 


1 




l I 9 S 

* • « © 

i 

2 


2 

Nil 


.fl 03 

Rate. 

(14) 




: l 


: • • 


© 

CO 


<o 

90* 

o 

CO 

if 

o 


CO 

K 

(13) 



. j 



i : : 


S 

rH 

■: : 

50 

125 

c 

o 

a 

TJ 

u 

d 

0) 

cm 

OJ 

Nil 

: 

2 

2 


= 2 : 

: 

2 

Nil 


: 

o 

T3 

CJ 

s 

r2 

l 

Rate. 

iH 

Nil 

: 

Nil 

2 


Nil 


o 

CM 

o 

04 

: 


o 

X5 

O 

CO 

& 

(01) 

400 


400 

o 

o 

-e- 

© 

400 

: 

100 

100 

5 

5 


*d 

Ui 

d 

o 

CO 

£ 

Nil 

Nil 

1/ 




Nil 

2 

: 



: 


O 

c 

Rate. 

So 

CO CO 

oO» oQ-> 

; 

: 



. . CO 

: : °D~ i 

CO 

*o j 




: 


e 

5 

« 

rf 

20 

20 



• 


, .«? 

o 

04 

: 



: 


CD 

*P 

Sec. 

si 

2 2 

• 

♦ 

: 

2 

2 

: : i 


2 

2 

2 

2 


O ^ 

rt rt 

0) 

13 

« 


00 00 

1 t 

tH tH 

• 


oo 

r-4 

00 

rHI 

: : : 


04 

rM 

r-4 

1-10 

CM 

» 

S 


*£PQ * 

QJ 

vC 

o 

CO 


750 

750 


: 

o 

in 

750 

; • ; 

* 

O 

m 

ON 

r-S 

r-t 

3,900 

6,200 

o 

in 

00 

r»1 

60 

§ 

o 

Total, 

Rs. 

<rT 

s s 

04 t". 

tH 

06 

400 

o 

04 

750 

90 

400 

20 

20 

m 

m 

in 

of 

r*4 

4,080 

o 

o 

in 

NO 

m 

ON 

•rHi 

a 

o 

u 

o 

Class. 

CM 

all 

P 

cr 

i* 

13 

a 

q 

r 

all 

- . 

13 

Cn 

a* 

U 

Description 
and number of 
borrowers. 



Landlords (7} ... 



Burmese (6) 


Karen (1; 


(21) 







3 



STATEMENT F.— Lenders of Crop Loans— -contd. 
INSEIN DISTRICT— concluded. 


34 



















MANDALAY DISTRICT. 



STATEMENT F.—Lenders of Crop Loans — concld. 
PYAPON DISTRICT, 

(AH persons included in this part of the table are Burmese.) 


36 


Kind of Lender. 

rA 

3 

o 

<D 

£ 

jrt 

13 

o 

d T-i ■ • • . » . • ! 

o cm : ; : : : : : : 

co ! 

Rate 

(20) 

: : : • : i i : 

s 

& 2 

: : : : : : i : 

Trader. 

Cj CO 

co 'd 

Nil 

Nil 

1C 

to r-d 
— 

g : 1 i ill: 

K | 

600 

600 

Another 

Cultivator. 

& 5 

CO — 

•: ! 5 •: : ; : s 

Kate. 

(14) 

i : i • ; i : 

W ^ 

: i ; i. 11:1 I 

Other Landlord. I 

Sec. 

(12) 

Nil 

... 

Nil 

Rate. 

ill) 

10-0 

10-0 

& a 

O O 

: ; * : m : • m 

• • # . • 

Own Landlord. 

Sec. 

(9) 


Rate. 

(8) 

• * • • • « 

• * • • • * • « 

• • • • * • . • 

« ^ 


Chettiar or other 
Banker. 

Sec. 

(6) 

S 2 § Z 2 Z Z g 

Rate. 

15) 

00 CO GO OD CN 0-1 CCS CO 

tHiHtHi-I T T T «Nl 

rH i-*4 tH - 

(2 s' 

7,790 

3,500 

2,190 

2,100 

1,350 

200 

950 

200 

Crop loans. 

Total 

Rs. 

(3) 

8,390 

3,500 

2,790 

2,100 

1,400 

200 

950 

250 

;/=■ 

Class 

(2) 

isacr*- ^ a, zr u 

TO TO 

Description 
and number of 
borrowers. 

ill 

Landlords (9) 
Burmese), 

Owners (3) 
(Burmese). 



3 ; 


g 



2 

; i 



g 


g 

xf 



rt* 




xf 


: xt- 

•O' 


“O' 




•O' 


»o* 

o 



o 




o 


: o 

ro 



CO 

V 4 



CO 


. CO 

~ 

_ 

_ 

r-H 

rx M 

■.x 

4-4 


■ ,-*■ 

r-4 

Z 

£ 

Z 

2 

g g 

g 

'Z 

a 

, & 

g g 

•x** 

"Xf 

Xf" 

rt 

CO CO 

CO 

Xf 


■ -* - 

xi* rh 


°CH 

oO 

oO“0 

oQ- 

oO* 

e>CH oQ-J oCHoQ-^ 

sin 

O 

" in 

o 

o o 

m 

m 

m 

© 

in o 

o 

© 

CO . 


m ts. 

o 

tN, 

o 

© 

ro r H 

.ro 


yH 


cm 

T-W 


CO 



22" 

4-4 . 

"S 





—4 

_ 

r— 

2 

2 

g 


g g 

g 

z 

g 

z 

g : 


rf 

xf* 








■•O'* O' 

oCH 


xf xr 

xf 

rt 

xf 


xt : 





°o j °o 

“O' 

“O' 

oCHoO 

- oO* 

8 

o 

© 

© 

o 


© O' 

O © 

NO 

m 

oo 

8 

o 

o 

o 

© : 

XT 

: . rr»' 

CO 


© to 

© 

CO 

xf 


CO 





rH 










_4 

r-4 





ac 

ao 

to/) 


g g 

g 

g 

CJO 

w 

e fj 04 

00 

00 

oo 

oo 



oo 

CO 

' 00 

so 00 

CM 

cm 

CM 

cm 

xf* xf 


rV 

o\ 

Ol CM 





oO'oO' 

0 3“' 

CM 




o 

o 

© 

o 

o in 

o 

m 

o 

o 

© © 

o 

HO 

o 

lO 

© xf 

CM 

CM 

m 

»n 

o © 

CM 




* 

tH 


CM 


r-t rH 



_ 

_ 

r-J * _ 

jx; 

H 

—4 

^-4 

r*4 ^ 

2 

Z 

g 

2 

g g 

g 

g 

z 

g 

z g 

CO 

00 

00 

© 




oo 

00 

so © 

CM 

CM 

CM 

CM 

xf CO 

xf ; 

rt 

CM 

CM 

CS\ CM 





cQ-* eQr-J 

i *0 J «0 J 




O 

in 

o 

m 

CM CO 

xf 

»n 

o 

in 

© m 



Tf 

in 

© I'n 

CO 

o 



xr in 

CO 

xh" 

CM 

tH 

cm 

of 

oo 

tH_ CO 

of- 

ro 

CO 

xf 

CM 

CM 70 

CM 

— ~ 


'r~( 

, 







4-4 — 

g 

ttJD 

2 

2 

fcfl bjQ 

ac 

0X1 

g 

04 

g g 

o 

O 

© 

© 

00 CO 

00 

o 

© 

O 

CM © 

cm 

cm 

CM 

cm 

CM CN 

CM 

m 

CM 

CM 

*?■ CM 

r— 1 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o o 

o 

o 

o 

© 

8 8 

© 

© 

in 

00 

tH m 

CO 

CO 

rt 

© 

in 

co 

© 

m 

tH 



Ol 

«n 

© f-N 








CM 


rH 



»n 

TO 

00 00 

o 

o 

m 

m 

m m 



cm 

CM 

xH Os 

o 

CM 

CO 

00 

IN 

00 

© 

IN 

CO 

•o 

r~i 

rt © 

CO i— < 

xf^ 

r-T 

© 

CM 

oo" 

°N 

r-S 

CO CO 

xr" th 

all i 

a 

cr 

V. 

all 

P 

cr 

J-I 

7S 

a 

cr t* 





s . 



4—1 

CO 

© 

s 


00 









<M 

4) 



<b 





<D 

42 

£ 

<0 

g 

s 



£§ 
g a 



£ 

-a 

cs 

<L> c 
C5 rt 

& g 

1 

s 

a 

* 

£ 



-§C9 

c 



*»■ 

Sh 

£ 

.U 




*4} 



O 




1,875 780 2-0 Nil 855 2-0 Nil 100 2-8 g ... ... ... HO 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 

INSEIN 

Landlords — 




Family. 



Produce. 

Loans toothers, 1290 

Assets. . 

Liabilities, 






0 










Serial 

Nutn- 





- o 

02 

CJ 

£ 


>s 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To Others. 





her. 

M. 

Y. 

Ad. 

C. 

O 








d . 

d 

• 


■ 

o 

Qs 

03 

es 





d . 

d 






«5 it 

«H C 

*3 

u 

O 

Rs. 

Rate. 

Rs. 

Rate. 

P 

K* O' 



U) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4} 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

1 



2 

3 

25 





100 

H 3 

4,477 


1 

300 

2 



4 

1 

95 




... 



13,444 

13,394 

3,600 

4,000 

3 



2 


13 

... 

... 

... 

... 



1,726 

1,721 

300 

250 

4 



3 

... 

16 

... 

■■ ... ; 


... 



2,238 

2,213 

... 

100 ' 

5 

... 


4 

2 

49 

... 

... 





5,826 

5,776 

5,000 

5,400 

6 

1 


2 

... 

26 

... 


80 




3,770 

3,750 


... 

7 

1 


1 


6 



... 

... 

... 


1 ,170 

1,160 


... 

y 

, 2 

... 

1 

1 

21 


... 

: *** 

... 

» • 


3,299 

3,349 

... 

600 ; 

9 

1 

... 

2 


175 

... 


800 

k 3 

• 


26,705 

26,840 

2,490 

2,490* 

10 



2 

1 

172 

... 


. .... 

... 



17,345 

17,310 

5,000 

6,000 

11 



1 

2 

65 


... 



... 


7402 

6,890 

... 

... 

12 

*•* 

... 

1 

... 

6 




. — 



620 

m 

■ 

200 

Total, 

12 . 

5 


25 

10 

670 



880 

k 3 

100 

93 

588,022 

87,555 

16,390 

19.340 

13 

1 

1 

1 

' 5 

20 




... 




3,578 

1,000 

1,000 

Total, 

13. 

6 

1 

26 

13 

689 


... 


k 3 

100\ 

1 

9 3 

# 

91,133 

17,390 

20.340 


Landlords- 
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of Statement A. 

DISTRICT. 

Burmese. 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
INSEIN 
Owners — 













































of Statement A — contd. 
DISTRICT— contd. 
Burmese. 


41 



us 4* 01 I r: Serial Number. 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
INSEIN 
Tenants — • 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
INSEIN 


Labourers 






i 

1, 

n 




f 





Family. 


* V 
° 

Produce.j 

Loans to others, 1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 








J 







Serial 

Number. 





<u 

C! 

& 

| 


To T. or 
Lab. 

To Others. 






M. 

Y, 

Ad. 

C. 



rt 





d . 



tn ® 


e 





Q . 

d . 







P d 

o £ 

< 2 

o 

o 

CM 

rH 

"O 

u 

o 

Rs. 

Rate. 

Rs. 

Rate. 

N.Y. 

1290 

N.Y. 

1291 

N.Y. 

1290 

N.Y. 

1291 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

l 

1 

1 

2 

3 








484 

502 

120 

120 

2 

1 

... 

1 

1 


. * • 


... 




24 

32 


. * * 

3 

1 


1 

4 


... 

... 




. ■ 

331 

305 

50 

. 150 

4 

1 

.. 

2 

1 



... 


... 



49 

17 



5 

1 

... 

2 

1 








326 

309 


... 

6 

1 

1 

) 




♦ * • 





35 

32 



7 

1 

1 

1 

4 








445 

492 


ioo 

8 

3 

... 

1 

1 



... 



ioo 

$ 3 

58 

89 


... 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3 








60 

55 

25 

33 

10 

l 

2 

1 

3 




... 




100 

165 



11 

1 

... 

1 

3 

... " 


... 






305 

309 



12 


2 

3 

2 


• * . 





■ ... 

23 

21 

# , 

% m 0 

13 

1 

... 

1 

5 



... 

... 


. . . 


218 

74 

50 


14 

1 

3 

... 

2 

■ ... 

... 

... 


; 

«« . 

... 


203 

192 



15 

1 

1 

1 

2 






. ; 


28 

20 



16 

... 

1 

1 



... 

... 

- 

. *•* 

© * " 


220 

210 


... 

17 

1 

1 

1 

3 





. ■ •; ; 


sea 

21 

15 



18 

2 

... 

... 

2 




... 

<9 


... 

275 

280 



19 

2 

2 

1 

2 

... 


« • ♦ 

.... 

... 



504 

484 

... 

. * «. 

20 

1 


1 

1! 


... 





... 

15 

14 



21 

1 

... 

1 

1 








22 

21 




22 

2 


1 

1 








449 

429 


... 

23 

1 


2j 

1 



... 



... 


85 

85 

40 

40 

24 

1 

... 

3 


’ ■■:*** : 




... 

• •• 


10 

10 


... 

25 

1 

... 

1 

5 

... 







35 

33 



26 

m 


1 

4 




■/ ' 

... 


Mf 

288 

278 


10 

27 

K 


1 

3 








25 

24 



28 

m 

’**1 

1 

1 2 






#|1 


26 

25 

... 


29 

m 

2 

! 3 


... 


... 


... 


223 

i 223 



30 

K 

2 

1 

i 6 




... 

. • • V 

... 


42 

j 41 

Too 

100 

31“ 



1 

2 

... 



... 


... 

♦ • * 

14 

11 



32 

■ 


1 


... 



... 

... 

... 

- 

19 

109 


50 

33 

1 


i 

2 








36 

35 



34 

l 


2 

1 


... 

1 

... 


... 

... 

58 

56 


*50 

35 

m. 

... 

1 

3 


... 


■ ..V ' 

» • » 

... 


76 

74 



36 

m 


1 

2 

.. ' 




. .. ■ 

... 

... 

27 

25 


*20 

37 

m 

... 

2 

3 

... 

... 

• •• 

... ■ 

.. 

... 

... 

8 

8 

*40 

52 

38 

m 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

6 


39 

B 

... 

2 

... 

... 



... 

... 



27 

26 



40 

1 

... 

1 

3 



... 


— 

... 

j 

29 

28 


... 

41 

ft- 


1 

1 



. . . ■ 





510 

547 



42 

im 

... 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

♦*« 

... 

1 : ... 

... 

43 

39 


’*20 

43 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... j 

*«♦ 

«*• 

... 

| ... 

1 ... 

331 

314 


30 

44 

1 


1 

‘2 

■ . ... ■ 

: ... 

■ M , 


... 


... 

216 

241 


45 

1 

... 

... 

... 

**• 

' *** , 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

67 

87 


... 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
INSEIN 

Labourers 
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of Statement A — contd. 
DISTRICT— contd. 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
JNSEIN 























49 

of Statement A — contd. 

DISTRICT— concld. 


Burmese — concld. 


Crop loans, 1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years 

05 

cu 

C/5 

C3 

Charities. 

05 

id 

05 

05 

1 

i-4 


CD 

>i 

CD 









05 

. C 

c3 * 


. 

CJ 

5-* 

3 



o 

<41 

O 

tic 

a 

a 

•V 

> 

JQ 

s 

3 

P 

q 

r 

75 

o 

2 > 

q 

r 

75 

P 

O T3 
o 

rt-fe 
±; 3 

■ _o 
"C ■■ 

CD 

<d 

A 

B 

4) 

05 . 

ns : 

CL) 

Ut . 

CJ, 

CD 

.to ■ . ■ ; 

nS 

■ O' ■ 

ts cc 

r* O 

!> 

rt 

cn 

Id 

<D 

Tj 

£ 

ca 

IS 

73 




H 




H 

w 2 

cu 

Q 





£ 

Cj 

on 

(17) 

08) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

CO 

cy 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

US 









»#• 





* 


* , 


89 

30 

30 


60 

30 

50 


60 




- i, . 

.. . 

* 


• * • 


90 










,,, 

50 


2 

* 




91 












5 


* 


* 


92 






... 


... 


... ■ 


2 


* 


* 


93 








>ir 




10 


* 


•X- 


94 


4 % 


• • 









2 

* 


* 


95 













1 

* 

27 

* 


96 













2 

* 

50 

* 


97 

40 



40 

40 

... 


40 





2 

* 

... 

* 


98 











- ... 


2 

* 


* 


99 

... 











2 


* 


* 

# # „ 

100 






... 






20 

5 

* 


*• 


101 






... 





io 


2 

* 

... 

* 

... 

102 



20 

20 



20 

20 



50 

5 

... 

* 

... 

* 


103 












25 

5 

* 

50 

* 


104 











,5 

5 

5 

* 

... 

* 

... 

105 


; . - 




... 






1 

4 

*• 


*- 

... 

106 






... 







2 

* 


* 

... 

107 


25 


25 


25 


25 





1 

* 


* 


108 










; 



... 

* 

. . . 

* 


109 



, 15 

15 


— 

15 

15 





2 

* 


* 

... 

no 













2 

! * 


* 


in 













2 

* 

... 

» 


112 










... 



2 

* 


* 


113 

: " , , t \ 



tat 








... 

2 

* 


* 


114 






... ! 








* 


■: * ' 


115 













*2 



/'.* ' 


116 



— 


... 




••• 


... 

2 

2 

* 


i ; * 

Oy^O 

117 

999 

1,050 

716 

2,765 

999 

1,050 

716 

2,765 



490 

342 

241 

■ * .. 

1,035 

: 

: y 
y 




— Karen. 


... 




... 

... 

— 

y W 




6 

10 

- 30 

... 


- 30 


... 




... 

... 

— 

; -:v.v 




6 

10 

- 30 

| 

- 30 



paragraph 1 of Explanatory Notes on page 3. 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
MANDALAY 

Landlords 



j Family. 

U 

O 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Serial 

Number. 

M. 

Y. 

Ad. 

c. 

<u 

a 

$ 

o . 


J 

OS 

ToT. or 
Lab. 

1 To 

1 Others. 



N.Y.D. 

1290. 



Acres 

rentec 

o 

o 

<N 

a 

■■•3 

u .... 

O 

■in ' ■ 

Pi 

6 

X 

W 

'rt 

K 

Q . 
§ 

N.Y.I 

1291. 

N.Y.L 

1291. 

(i) 

(2) 

1 (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) i 

(14) 

05) 

(16) 

1 



2 

1 

13 







2,796 

2,771 



2 



1 

... 

1° 







2,166 

2,141 


- 

3 



1 


13 







2,192 

2,182 



4 


... 

2 


18 







2,784 

2,764 

... 


5 



2 


16 







2,341 

2,536 

500 

650 

Total (5) 



8 

1 

69 




... 


... 

12.479 

12.394 

5(0 

650 


Owners 


1 

1 


1 

4 

10 

395 

395 


V 



2,439 

2,424 

400 

400 

2 

1 


1 


29 

1,100 

1,200 





6.711 

6,806 

300 

700 

3 

1 


1 


4 

135 

135 

... 




633 

623 


100 

4 

1 


1 


6 

250 

250 





515 

513 


100 

5 

1 


1 


15 

400 






2,472 

2, : 47 

300 

300 

6 

1 


1 

... 

2 

80 



... 

... 


307 

302 



7 

3 


1 


14 

i n 



... 



2,476 

2,601 


919 

8 

... 


1 

... 

10 

■ m 






783 

768 



9 

1 



i 

8 

200 




... 


839 

819 

680 

925 

10 

1 


1 

»•« 

9 

250 






500 

507 

200 

515 

11 

1 

1 /’* ■ 

2 


6 

190 






295 

105 

302 

322 

12 

1 


1 

2 

4 

160 

180 





1,196 

391 



13 

1 


1 


5 

145 

145 





626 

616 


100 

14 

1 


2 

1 3 

7 

70 

70 





426 

416 

200 

400 

15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

; 

14 

565 

605 


... 



3,030 

3,035 

200 

200 

16 

1 


3 

2 

' 

20 

sSO 

850 



... 


3,806 

3,791 

300 

800 

17 

1 


2 

I 4 

20 

750 

750 





3,622 

3, M2 

LOCO 

1,000 













of Statement A — contd. 
DISTRICT. 

(all Burmese ). 


Crop loans, 
1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 

cc 

cS 

Charities. 

o Increase of Assets. 

77: Increase of Liabili- 
ties. 

iP 

% 

cc 

>5 

(32) 

<y 

a 

> 

0 

ft 

"C 

C 

a 

►4 

(33) 

Serial Number. 

P 

(17) 

q 

(18) 

r 

(19; 

■"O 

H 

(20) 

p 

(21) 

q 

(22) 

r 

(23 V 

£ Total. 

■■■■■, ■ 

^ Extra loans 
H! required. 

'C 

.£ 

'C 
■ o 
ft 

(26) 

t ; 

ft 

1 

V-t 

o 

(27) 

A 

(28) 

B 

(29) 

... 

... 



' V.V 


... 

... 



... 


5 

- 25 

... 

- 25 

119 

1 












... 

2 

- 25 


- 25 

91 

2 




... 



... 

... 



**• 

550 

15 

- 10 


i- 10 

105 

3 



... 


... 



... 





3 

- 20 


- 20 

11 

■ 4 

40 

30 

... 

70 

40 

30 

... 

70 




40 

5 

- 5 

150 

- 155 

52 

5 

40 

30 


70 

40 

! 

30 

i ! 


70 



... 

590 

30 

- 85 

150 

- 235 

478 



(all Burmese). 


100 

25 

75 

200 

100 

25 

75 

"■ 0 

0 

0* 

50 

7 yrs. 




- 

15 


- 

15 

205 

1 

... 


... 


200 

300 

100 

600 

• 

50 

7 yrs. 





95 

400 

- 

305 

227 

2 

... 




25 

50 

25 

100 

100 

5 yrs. 

••• 

3 

2 

- 

10 

lot 

~ 

no 

29 

3 

200 

... 


200 

200 

50 

50 

300 

100 

10 yrs. 


... 


- 

2 

100 

- 

202 

58 

4 



110 

110 


... 

110 

no 


S yrs. 



30 

- 

25 


- 

25 

69 

5 



30 

30 

... 

... 

30 

30 


; 



5 

- 

5 


- 

5 

22 

6 

... 

... 

165 

165 


100 

300 

400 


7 yrs. 


15 

10 


125 

9:9 

- 

794 

100 

7 

50 

m 

50 

200 

50 

100 

50 

200 


8 yrs 



2 

- 

15 


- 

15 

90 

8 

... 

120 


120 

30 

120 

50 

200 

150 

3 yrs. 



30 

- 

20 

245 

- 

265 

31 

9 




... 

250 


too 

350 

... 

; 5 yrs. 

*«* 


2 


7 

315 

- 

308 

54 

10 

28 

55 

55 

138 

50 

50 

50 

150 

150 

3 yrs. 

| .... 

... 

3 

- 

190 

20 

- 

210 

25 

11 

... : 

114 


114 

... 

100 

50 

150 




10 

5 

- 

805 


- 

805 

! 38 

12 

... | 

■ 

.... 

30 

... 1 

30 

20 

50 

50 

3 yrs. 



2 


10 

100 

- 

110 

20 

13 

... 




50 

100 

50 

200 

200i 

Al- 

most 

yearly. 


5: 

2 

- 

10 ! 

200 

- 

210 

18 

14 


180 

180 

360 

40 

180 

180 

400 

100 

5 yrs 


10 


5 



5 

77 

15 



70 

70 

100 

300 

100 

500 

100 

5 yrsj 

... 

, — 

■ 6 

- 

15 

500 

- 

515! 

218 

16 

200 

100 

30 

331 

200 

100 

30 

330 

100 

5 yrs 

50 


11 

- 

10 ... 

, 

- 

10 

170 

17 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
MANDALAY 

Owners 


Serial 

Number. 

U) 

Family. 1 

_ Acres owned or 
— rented. 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

M. 

(2) 

Y. 

(3) 

Ad. 

(4) 

C. 

(51 

0 

0 

<N 

(7) 

oo Ordinary. 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To 

Others. 

Q . 
lx 0 

(13) 

Q . 

>* o 

(14) 

q . 

** O 

r-l 

(15) 

- N.Y.D. 

2 1291. 

1/3 

(9) 

3 

« 

(10) 

cri 

K 

(U) 

d 

'V* 

(12) 

18 

1 


3 

3 

22 

750 

750 





2,626 

2,931 


750 

19 

1 

... 

2 

3 

3 

84 

84 


... 



375 

363 


50 

20 

1 


1 

4 

15 

300 

470 





1,226 

1,211 

150 

629 

21 

1 


1 


7 

315 

315 





2,112 

2,i:2 



22 

1 


. 

1 

7 

4 

1 50 

150 





941 

931 



23 

2 

... 

2 

3 

3 

160 

160 


... 



51 1 

501 

400 

425 

24 

1 

i 

2 

1 

12 

400 

404 





2,193 

2,183 

800 

800 

23 

1 

2 



20 

840 

840 





4,050 

4,060 

600 

800 

26 

1 


2 


26 

870 

870 





4,298 

4,238 

700 

700 

27 

1 


1 

2 

19 

730 

830 



... 


3,728 

3,745 

1,000 

1,( 00 

28 

1 


1 


6 

238 

248 





678 

669 

560 

600 

29 

1 


2 

1 

14 

445 

495 


... 


... 

2,086 

2,061 

••• 

15 

30 

1 

1 

1 

2 

15 

370 

370 





3,267 

3,232 



31 

1 




2 

105 

105 




... 

467 

467 



32 

1 


1 


17 

612 

712 





3,052 

3,020 



33 

1 


2 


10 

300 

300 





1,932 

1,912 



34 

1 


1 

2 

10 

247 

297 





915 

903 



35 

1 


1 

... 

6 

129 

179 





289 

285 



36 

1 


1 

1 

4 

165 

158 



... 


348 

339 



37 

1 


1 

3 

4 

160 

160 




... ! 

1,022 

1,007 

303 

319 

38 

2 

1 

1 

5 

20 

753 

723 





2,879 

2,853 


2,000 

39 

1 

1 

1 


15 

515 

515 





2,478 

2,461 

1,900 

2,040 

40 



1 

1 

1 

30 

30 





175 

170 

50 

50 

41 

*”l 

“*1 

1 

3 

6 

250 

240 





1,013 

1,006 

1,000 

1,000 

42 

1 


1 


11 

465 

535 





1,170 

1,163 

400 

500 

43 

2 

*”2 

1 

’* 1 

16 

577 

627 

' 1 

- 



1,279 

1,269 

1,800 

1,800 

44 

1 


2 

1 

10 

320 

320 





1,736 

1,716 

1,200 

! 1,200 

45 

2 

j ... 

2 

1 

10 

408 

408 


••• 



1,807 

1,790 

300 

300 

4 i 

1 


1 

1 

20 

600 

620 


| , ' 



3,320 

3,305 

2,300 

2,300 

47 

1. 


1 

... ; 

9 

320 

: 320 

... 




1 1,568 

1,563 

350 

350 

48 

1 

2 

1 

! 1 

2 

100 

100 


... 



306 

301 

150 

150 

49 

1 


1 

2 

4 

150 

150 

*** 

... 



483 

472 

i 

290 

320 

Total (49) 

53 

13 

62 

67 

529 

18,101 

18,931 





85,006 

1 

81,027 

18,135 

1 

24.S79 
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of Statement A — contd. 

DISTRICT— contd 


( all Burmese) — concld. 


Crop loans, 
1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 

1290. 

<D 

P 

C3 

<u 

> 

<D 

» 

T5 

C 

rt 

J 

(33) 

~ Serial Number. 

P 

(17) 

q 

(18) 

r 

(19) 

o Total. 

P 

(21) 

q 

(22) 

r 

(23) 

73 

o 

H 

(24) 

to Extra loans 
required. 

'C 

■v 

Ph 

(26) 

CO 

<D 

tfi 

. , — , CCS 

* r TTi 

^ <■> 
4) u, 

s 

^ a 
(27) 

Charities 

o 

<D 

co . 

CCS CO 

215 

(30) 

o • 

CO 

CO 

u ri 

(31) 

.£ 

> 

cc 

w 

15 

£ 

(32) 

A 

(28) 

B 

(29) 

200 

200 


400 

200 

200 

100 

500 

150 

5 yrs. 

50 


12 


305 

750 


445 

192 

18 





50 



_ 50 

30 

P yrs 

... 

2 

■ 3 

- 

10 

50 

- 

60 

21 

19 





100 

200 

100 

400 

200 

3 yrs. 



4 

- 

15 

479 

_ 

494 

155 

20 






100 


100 




150 

62 


10 



10 

51 

21 






100 


100 


5 yrs 


* »* 

6 

- 

10 

... 

- 

10 

40 

22 




... 


100 


100 

50 

5 yrs. 

... 


I 

- 

10 

25 

_ 

35 

28 

23 


60 


60 


100 


100 



5o 


8 


10 



10 

92 

24 


200 


200 


200 

.■••• 

200 

80 

5 yrs. 

... 

40 

5 


10 

200 

- 

190 

148 

25 

100 

100 


200 

100 

100 


200 

100 

5 yrs. 


10 

5 


60 



60 

197 

26 


400 


400 


403 


400 

50 

3 yrs. 


70 

10 


17 



17 

170 

27 

60 

60 


120 

60 

60 


120 

20 

2 yrs. 




~ 

9 

40 


49 

59 

28 


400 

ioo 

500 


400 

100 

soo 

50 

3 yrs. 



15 

- 

25 

15 

-• 

40 

95 

29 










2 yrs. 



10 

- 

35 


_ 

35 

90 

30 

... 






... 



3 yrs. 


81 

... 






20 

31 







... 



3 yrs. 


1 

1 


32 


- 

32 

142 

32 





... 

... 



v 

3 yrs. 

“* 

1 

1 

” 

20 


- 

20 

73 

33 

100 

100 

50 

250 

! too 

100 

50 

‘ 250 

50 

3 yrs. 


... 

4 


12 


4 . 

12 

33 

34 


100 


100 


100 


100 

30 

4 yrs. 


3 

2 


4 



4 

22 

35 


100 


100 


100 


100 

20 

4 yrs. 

3 


2 

~ ' 

9 


- 

9 

15 

36 








... 



'20 


4 

■■■ 

15 

16 


31 

28 

37 





200 

303 

100 

600 

100 

3 yrs. 



7 


26 


- 

2026 

140 

38 


ICO 

*40 

140 

100 

100 

50 

250 

50 

5 yrs. 

••• 


8 

- 

17 

143 

*“ 

157 

113 

39 













2 

— ■; 

' 5 


w 

. 5 

8 

40 

*30 

*30 


*60 

' *30 

*30 


60 

*20 

5 yrs. 

... 

... 

3 

- 

7 


■*4 

7 

53 

41 


450 

-10 

; 490 


450 

50 

500 

80 

4 yrs. 



5 

- 

7 

100 


107 

76 

42 






100 


100 

100 

5 yrs. 



6 


10 



10 

109 

43 

100 



100 

100 



[ 100 

30 

5 yrs. 

y 1 


5 

- 

20 


- 

20 

75 

44 


*52 


52 


*40 


i 40 

| 40 

3 yrs. 

1 


9 


17 



17 

80 

45 


190 


190 


180 


180 





2 


15 



15 

120 

46 

*50 

50 


100 

‘*50 

50 

*50 

150 

’**50 

2 yrs. 



4 

■r :v 

5 



5 

69 

47 










2 yrs. 



2 

-y; 

5 



5 

15 

48 

30 

*60 

j *30 

120 

[. . : :y\ 

*20 

50 

*30 

100 


| 4 yrs. 

*20 


! ' 5 


11 

30 


41 

22 

49 

1,248 

3,376* 

1,025 

5,649 

1 

2,405 

5,165 


1 

9.570 

(..■ 

2,480 

: 5 yrs. 

194 

389 

[' 333 

i 

- 979 

6,744 

- 

7723 

4,002 










STATEMENT G.— Details 
MANDALAY 

Tenants 










of Statement A— contd. 
DISTRICT— contd. 

(all Burmese). 


Crop loans, 1290. 


Ordinary Crop | Abnormal 
loans. I years. 


s 


(17) (18 U9 (20 I .(211 J22) J23) J24) J25) _Ua)_Jj27) J29) 


Charities. 

A 

B 

(28i _ 

(29) _ 



100 

60 

50 

210 

100 

210 

50 

60 



60 

60 



100 


100 


ioo 



120 


120 


120 


*50 

100 

50 

200 

*50 

100 

5() 

192 


192 


200 

30 





25 

50 

50 


... 23 

... 70 

40 
60 

... 100 
50 50 

ICO 110 


50 

... 110 
50 50 


70 ... 70 ... 70 20 5 yrs. 

40 !.. 40 ... 40 

60 ... 60 ... 60 

100 ... 100 100 200 50 2 yrs. 

100 50 50 ... 10C 

210 100! 100 100 300 300 6 yrs. 


50 ... 

50 ... 

.. 50 ... 50 

no ... no 

.. 100 50 50 

40 40 50 150 

... 110 ... 110 


50 

50 30 5 yrs 

50 

110 30 5 yrs. 

100 3C 5 vrs. 


50 ICO 50 100 50 20r« 100 3 yrs. 

50 3 yrs. 

50 150 50 *50 50 150 80 3 yrs. 

. ... 50 100 50 200 

50 50 ... 100 

;;; c o 50 50 150 ... 

*'* *50 150 *50 250 

60 120 50 100 50 20C ... ... 

148 ... 1 50 ... 150 

72 ... 72 ... 72 70 5 vrs. 

600 7 .’ 600 ... 600 FO 3 yrs 

50 50 50 150 20 5 yrs. 

... *10 10 10 ... ... 

150 50 


168 50 100 
100 ... 100 

140 ... MO 


100 - 1551 


1 231 - 212 

8 ... - 8 

20 ... - 

6 14-20 
13 ... - 13 

L2 100 - 112 

4 ... - 4 

I s 1,266 — *' 2S1 



10 - 10 
3 - 25 

*548 

- 10 
~ 573 

10 

10 - 10 

453 

- 46 • 

10 - 16’ 

299 

- 309 

***2 

2 - 7 


- 125 

130 

10 - 125 


2 - 9 

► ***60 

i - 69 



538 2.915 300 3.753J 1.045 3.757 ?80 5.582J 1.075 5 yrs,| 221 160 230 


699 4,122 ~ 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
MANDALAY 


Labourers 


Serial 

Number. 

U) 

Family. 

0 

*0 

4> 

1 

o . 

Si 

^ h | 

(6) 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
1290, 

Assets. ] 

J 

Liabilities. 

M. 

[ 7 } 

Y. 

(3 

1 

1 


© 

(7) 

3 Ordinary. 

To T. or 
Lab, 

To 

Others. 

d . 
>* § 

(13) 

o . 

22 

(14) 

‘ 

i 

i 


Ad. | 

(4^ 

c. 

(5, 

Rs. 

(9) 

6 

"cs 

K 

(10) 

Rs. 

(ID 


cr N.Y.I 
3 1290. 

O 

1^2 

(16) 

i 

1 


1 

4 








11 

11 




1 

* »• 

1 

1 



»E . 





18 

17 

125 

156 

3 

1 

... 

1 



... 






14 

14 



4 

1 

... 

1 

1 


... 


... 




18 

17 



5 

1 


1 









21 

20 



f \ 

1 

1 



... 







8 

8 



7 

1 


1 

1 








21 

20 



8 

1 

— 

1 

1 



. . — 


... 



139 

143 

; 


9 

1 


1 

1 







... 

9 

8 



10 

1 

. . 

1 

4 


, ,, 



... 



25 

24 


... 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 



... 



... 


40 

45 


• « • 

12 

1 


1 

2 


•* 

— 

... 

...... 



16 

15 

20 

30 

13 

1 


1 

2 








62 

59 



14 

1 

... 

1 

2 



' ■■ 



... 


20 

18 

... 


15 

1 

... 

1 









17 

16 


« • • 

16 

1 




. ... : 

. :■ ... ■ 

; — '■ 

— 




9 

8 



17 

i 


1 









34 

32 



18 

1 

... 

1 

... 







... 

14 

13 


, 

19 

1 

1 


2 







... 

65 

60 

136 

136 

20 

1 

... 

”l 

1 

* 






... 

11 

10 


... 

21 

1 


1 









12 

11 



22 

1 

... 

1 




... : 


... 

... 

... 

13 

12 

«*** 


23 

1 

1 

1 

... 



... 




... 

15 

16 



24 

1 

... 

1 



... 

V... 

:i >» 


... 

... 

26 

84 


100 

25 

1 


2 

1 








12 

11 



26 

1 

... 


2 


... 


... 




15 

14 


... 

27 

1 

... 


... 

... 



90m 

... 

... 


10 

9 

... 


28 

1 

... 

* 1 

1 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

28 

26 

30 

’so 

29 

1 


1 

1 







... 

15 

14 



30 

1 

... 

1 




... 

... 

... 

... 


23 

22 

... 


31 

1 


i 

jptjii 



... 

... 

... 


... 

21 

20 



32 

1 


1 

Hi 


- ' 


... 

... 

... 

... 

9 

9 

... 


33 

1 


■ 

l 


. ;; ... 






12 

11 



34 


... 

Hd 

H 

... 







18 

18 



35 


... 

1 1 

HE] 







« .. 

74 

72 



36 



■ 

m 

... 



— 

... 



24 

22 

897 

1,480 

37 

1 

... 

...r 

9 




... 




47 ! 

42 

66 

66 

38 

1 

1 

i 

3 






••• 


22 

21 
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of Statement A — contcl. 

DISTRICT— contd. 


(all Burmese). 


Crop loans, 1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 

Credit purchases. 

Charities. 

% Increase of Assets. 

Is 

»4H 

o 

o 

m 

rt 

4) 

b « 

(31) 

c h 

az 

% 

& 

(32) 

^ Land Revenue. 

rt Serial Number. 

P 

(17) 

q 

: 

(18) 

r 

(19), 

g Total. 

f 

{21* 

q 

(221 

r 

(231 

13 
o . 

(24 

to 

c 

O T3 

4) 

. 

"5 cr 

3 s 

(25) 

•6 . 
o 
’C 
o 
& 

'(26) 

A 

(28) 

B 

(29) 













1 






1 



10 

1.0 



10 

10 


* 1 . 

... 



- 

1 

33 

- 32 


2 













3 






3 













2 


1 

... 

- 1 


4 












10 

2 

2 

— 

3 


- 1 


5 

















.. ... : 


6 


. ® *«* . 










1 

2 

- 

1 


- 1 


7 












2 

3 


4 

... 

4 

« » '■# / 

8 












1 

1 

— 

1 


- 1 


9 












r 


- 

1 


- , V 

1 • # • • 

10 



* « a 










1 


5 


5 


11 










... 


1 

2 

- 

1 

10 

- :i 


12 












6 

1 


3 


- 3 


13 













2 

J. 

2 


- 2 

.. . 

14 












1 

1 

- 

1 


- 1 

... 

15 











12 




1 


- 1 


16 















2 


- 2 


17 













3 


1 


- 1 


18 





... 








5 

- 

5 


- 5 


19 










, ; Y ■:£> 



2 

- 

1 


- 3 

i 


20 













3 

— 

1 


I 

- 1] 


21 













1 

- 

1 


- 11 


22 






... 1 







2 


1 


1! 


,23 

*25 


*’ 

25 

* ! is 



*25 


*#• 


l ••• 

1 

58 

ioo 

-42 

... 

24 













1 

— 

1 


- 1 


25 













1 

_ 

1 


— 1 


26 













1 

_ 

i 


- i 


27 









... 




1 


2 


- 2 


28 













1 

— 

1 


- 1 


29 














_ 

1 


- 1 


30 












j *** 

**1 

— 

1 


- 1 


31 





... 




. .* ■; 

. .. . ! 



1 





... 

32 














— 

1 


- 1 


33 













” 1 




«0B 

«** 

34 




... | 




; **. i 





$ 

— 

2 


- 2; 

... : 

35 




i 

j 





'■ ... 




1 

- 

2 

583 

- 585; 

... 

36 



32 

32 



32 

32 





8 

— 

5 


- 5 


37 













3 

i 


1 


- lj 


38 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
MANDALAY 


Labourers 


Serial 

Number. 

(1) 

Family. 

^ Acres owned or 
rented. 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

M. 

(2) 

Y. 

(3) 

Ad. 

(4) 

C. 

(5) 

o 

o 

tH 

(7) 

o? Ordinary. 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To 

Others. 

q . 
s* <> 
fcS 
(13) 

a . 

ssS 

(14) 

Q . 

(15) 

q . 

*52 

(16) 

CO 

P4 

(9) 

S Rate. 

co 

« 

(li; 

o> 

"cS' 

« 

(12) 

39 

1 





• •• 






14 

13 

25 

25 

40 

1 


, 2 

5 







... 

14 

13 



41 

1 








... 


... 

IQ 

9 

.. ... 


42 

1 



i 





... 



79 

77 


... 

43 

1 


1 

l 








125 

116 


• * ♦ 

44 

1 


2 






... 


... 

11 

9 

... 


45 

1 


1 

i 





... 


... 

38 

36 


... 

46 

1 


1 

i 

««« 




... 



36 

34 

... 

... 

47, 

1 


1 

i 








17 

16 


• « . 

48 

1 

• •• 

2 

... 





■ ■ 


... 

121 

114 

... 

... 

49 

1 


1 








... 

102 

89 

■■ 

... 

50 

1 


1 

... 







... 

62 

5 C 

... 

... 

51 

1 


1 

1 








9 

9 

. . . 

... 

52 

1 










... 

22 

20 

230 

264 

53 

1 


1 

4 

' ... 






... 

23 

22 

... 


54 

1 

... 

1 

... 



• • • 

• tt 


... 


31 

29 



55 

I 


2 









250 

240 

... 

... 

56 i 

1 


1 

2 


•f • 






41 

36 



57 ! 

2 


1 

3 








345 

320 



58 i 

1 


i 1 

| 1 

v 


•t • 

— 



... 

130 

125 

... 

| ’** 

59 

2 

2 

1 

2 







... 

154 

149 

*«. 

1 

60 

1 

l | 


1 









40 

40 

... 


61 

1 ! 

1 

1 

*1 








29 

42 



62 

1 


1 








... 

31 

26 

... 


63 

1 


1 

1 







i 

59 

69 

... 


64 

1 


1 




i 



** * 


41 

36 



65 



1 

3 



i ... 


... 



13 

13 

... 


66 

i 


... 


... 







141 

134 



67 

2 










; ... 

102 

92 

80 

132 

68 

1 ! 

* 1 | 

. •« 


... 





• ©» 


11 

11 

... 


69 

l 


*1 ! 


• * • 






... 

li 

11 i 

... 


70 

1 


3 

1 








27 

22 

10 

10 

7i 

i 


1 




- ... 


1 



10 

8 



72 

l 


1 









19 

17 



73 

i 


1 

1 







... i 

17 

15 ' 


, • * 

74 

l 

... 

1 








*«• ! 

7 

7 

5 


75 

i 


1 






**» 



251 

205 



76 

**• 

... 

1 

1 





... 



11 

11 

• •• 

*** 
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of Statement A— contd. 
DISTRICT— contd. 


( all Burmese) — contd. 


Crop loans, .1290, 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 

■ i> ■ 

CO 

Charities. 

c o 
'o 

cfi 

co 

1 


o 

u 




C9 



23 


P 










£ 

.0-^3 


13 

V* 

P 

A 



C 

CJ> 

‘o 

V 

C/5 

til 

V 

P 

CJ 

> 

<v 

(V* 

£ 

53 

P 

q 

r 

Tt 

o 

H 

P 

■' q : : 

■ r 

rt . 
C 

2-3 
tS 2 

Period. 

T3 

4) 

O 

A 

B 

cs 

i> 

j- 

o 

V — 1 

5 

5 

a v 

i— « *3 

CCS 

CO 

-O 

P 

CCS 

J 

3 

*£ 

CL) 

CO 

(17) 

(18 

119) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

! 2 .’t 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29 

i 30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

( 1 ) 














- 1 


- 1 


39 




... 







15 


*4 

- 1 


- 1 


40 














- 1 


_ 1 


41 







... 






2 

- 2 


- 2 


42 













2 

- 9 


_ 


43 













1 

- 2 


- 2 


44 













1 

- 2 


- 2 


45 










■ y. ur ■ 



4 

- 2 


- 2 


46 













2 

- 1 


- 1 


47 













2 

- 7 


- 7 


48 













3 

- 13 


- P 


49 






... 







- 7 


— 7 


50 











2 


3 





51 













3 

- 2 

34 

-36 


52 













3 

- 1 


- 1 


53 

... 





... 







3 

- 2 


- 2 


54 













3 

-10 


-10 


55 













2 

- 5, 


- 5 


56 













20 

- 25! 

... -j 

-25 


57 












25 

5 

- 5 

1 

- 5 


58 






«»» 







5 

- 5 


- 5 


59 













1 


... 

«* 


60 













A 

**13 


13 


61 

. 

... 


... I 









1 

- 5 


- 5 


62 

1 












1 ° 

5 

10 


10 


| 63 













1 

- 5 

! 

- 5 


I 64. 













1 





65 













1 

- 7 


- 7 


; 66 












... 1 

10 

-10 

Si 

-62 


67 

... 



... j 














68 













1 





69 














- 5 

... j 

- 5 


70 













1 

“ 2 

] 

- 2 


71 












3 

3 

- 2 


- 2 


72 










— 


099 

5 

- 2 


- 2 


73 

74 













5 

-46 


- 46 


75 




... 

1 

... 


... 



*•* 


3 



i ■ 
l 


: 76 



60 

STATEMENT G.— Details 
MANDALAY 


Labourers 



Family. 

u 

0 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 






O 














C3 



To T. or 

To 



1 


Serial 





£ 

O 



Lab. 

Others. 





Number. 

M. 

Y. 

Ad. 

C. 


0 

« : 

G 


1 , 6 


■■ d 

Q . 

Q . 

k” On 

£ . 
>*& 

d . 







c* 

rH 

O 

■ . e n ■ 

d 

Pi' 

c n 

on 

d 

« 

s£S 

zS 



(1) 

(21 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

. (8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

77 

1 


1 

2 








27 

25 



78 

1 


1 

1 








62 

60 

... 


79 

1 


1 

1 




... 



... 

24 

22 



80 

1 


1 





... 




44 

39 



81 

1 


2 









56 

51 



82 

1 

1 

2 





. , * 



... 

16 

14 



83 

1 

2 

1 




• * * 





69 

72 



84 

1 

1 

2 

2 



... 

... 




30 

30 

... 


85 

1 


1 

1 








148 

138 



86 

1 

... 

1 








... 

104 

99 

... 

. . • 

87 

1 

... 


... 








10 

10 

... 


88 

1 

... 

i 

1 





— 

. ; *•* ' 


13 

13 


... 

89 

1 


2 









2o 

24 



90 

2 








; * 



74 

42 


... 

91 

1 

2 

1 

2 


• a. 



• « • 



104 

97 



, 92 

1 

1 






... 

... 



160 

200 

70 

77 

93 ! 

1 


1 

1 








17 

15 



94 

2 

... 










50 

45 



95 j 

1 


1 

i 



... 





122 

115 



96 1 

1 


2 ! 

3 






... 


22 

20 



97 : 

1 


1 









12S 

If 



98 

2 


3 









31 

29 



99 

1 


1 

’1 



... 





102 

95 

*4 

*7 

100 

1 


1 




... 



1 

... 

30 

25 



101 

l 

*»» 


3 



... 



! 


33 

| 28 

25 

25 

102 

1 


’2 




• * • 





32 

47 


... 

103 

1 

l 








... ■ 


11 

9 



104 

1 

... 

1 




... 

... 




14 

! 12 


• a. 

105 

i 


... 

2 








40 

35 



.106 

i 


1 

2 




.. 


... 


16 

14 

j 

... 

107 

i 


1 

1 








16 

14 

... 


108 

l 


1 









104 

j 97 

... 

- ... 

109 

1 


1 

3 





- 



14 

12 



110 

i 

i 

1 

5 






... 


20 

18 



111 

i 


1 2 

1 








! 21 

19 i 



112 

l 


1 

3 






... 

... 

13 

H 



1.13 

1 


1 

3 








12 

10 



114 

i 

... 

1 j 

1 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

33 

28 

... 

... 

Total (114)] 

119 

19 

111 j 

115 



| *** 

a*. 

... 


... 

5,177 

4,926 

1,718 

2,538 
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of Statement A — contd. 
DISTRICT— concld. 


(all Burmese) — concld. 


Crop loans, 1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 

Credit purchases. 

Charities. 

0 Increase of Assets. 

— Increase of Liabili* 
“ ties. 

^ Net Saving. 

0! Land Revenue. j 

Serial Number. j 

P 

(17) 

Q 

(18) 

r 

119) 

73 

0 

H 

(20) 

p 

(21) 

Q 

(22) 

K 

123) 

3 

0 

H 

(24) 

Extra loans 
Hi required. 

■ 

T3 

O 

"C 

CU 

(26) 

A 

(28) 

B 

(29) 












20 

3 

- 2 


- 2 


77 




... 









3 

- 2 


- 2 


78 













2 

- 2 


- 2 


79 










... 


3 

s 

: — 3 


- 5 


80 











10 

10 

10 

- 5 


~ 5 


81 













i 

- 2 


- 2 


82 

12 


... 

12 

12 


• a. 


• f . 




I 

3 


3 


83 













4 





84 

... 

12 

6 

18 


12 

6 

18 




2 

3 

- 10 


-10 


85 

10 

20 

iO 

40 

10 

20 

10 

40 


... ■ ■ 

... 


3 

— '5 

... 

- 5 


86 











5 







87 

... 













... 


.. 


88 













2 

- 5 


- 5 


89 







{ 







-32 

... 

-32 


90 













3 

- 7 


- 7 


91 








- 



20 



40 

7 

33 


92 

10 

10 


20 

10 

10 


20 




1 

4 

- 2 


- 2 


93 

5 

10 


15 

5 

10 


15 




... 

4 

- 5 


- 5 


94 

Q 












! 4 

- 7 


- 7 


95 

"7 

'? 


14 

7 

: 7 


14 



4 


5 

- 2 


- 2 


96 













t 2 

- 2 


- 2 


97 


... 






... 





! 3 

- 2 


- 2 


98 











4 


3 

- 7 

3 

-10 


99 








... 





1 

- 5 

... 

- 5 


100 











25 

1 

1 

- 5 


- 5 


iioi 












... 

4 

- 5 


- 5 


102 










; ■ 


... 

1 

- 2 


- 2 


103 





... 




*>• 


... 

... 

4 

- 2 


- 2 


104 












1 

3 

- 5 


- 5 


105 













3 

- 2 


- 2 


106 










• •• 


i 

4 

- 2 


- 2 


107 










... 

... 


3 

- 7 j 


- 7 


108 


8 


8 


8 


8 1 




1 

2 

- 2 ! 


- 2 


109 












... 1 

3 

- 2 


- 2 


110 






... 




- * • 




- 2 1 


- 2 


111 







... 



... 



1 

- 2 , 


- 2 

Is 


112 







* • » 






1 

- 2 


i 

- 2 

1 

113 


... 






JT.J 



— 


3 

5 i 


- 5 


1.1.4 

69 

67 

58 

194 

69 

67 j 

58 

194 | 


...... 

107 

92 j 

268 

-251 

820 

-1.071 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
PYAPON 


Landlords 


Serial 

Number. 

U) 

Family. 

u 

0 

Ti 

<L> 

Cl 

o . 

U 

8 2 
t-< - 

$ 53 

(6) 

Produce. 

Loans to others 
1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

M. 

(2) 

Y. 

(3) 

Ad. 

(41 

c. 

(5) 

© 

QV 

C4 

(7) 

rt 

.S 

*3 

(h 

O 

(8), 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To 

Others. 

d . 

kJ O 

0 s 

jziS 

(13) 

d . 

!>* :> 

14) 

d . 
>ig 

A ^ 
(15) 

d . 

X, rH 

(16) 

V) 

X 

(9) 

6 

73 

X 

(10) 

to 

K 

(Hi 

c3 

73 

X 

(12) 

1 

1 


1 

3 

7 





100 

2 8 

3,166 

3,271 

600 

750 

2 

1 


1 

3 

17 



ido 

2 8 

100 

2 8 

4,249 

4.027 

1,200 

1,200 

3 



2 


12 







2,240 

2,190 

350 

450 

4 



4 

3 

149 



1,800 

2 0 



55,426 

55,807 


7,750 

5 



1 


27 



600 

2 0 



6,975 

7,775 


1,888 

6 

1 


2 

3 

146 



Imutm 

2 0 

200 

2 8 

43,474 

44,329 

o 

o 

o 

4,000 

7 


1 

1 


91 



250 

2 8 



24,207 

18,807 



g 

9 

1 

1 

3 

104 



1,900 

2 0 

1,100 

2 0 

22,335 

22,655 

9,000 

9,000 

Q 



1 


5 



20 

2 8 

... 


2,671 

2,641 

525 

525 

10 

1 


2 

1 

i 33 


... 


■ .. ■ 



7,315 

7,765 

5 000 

5,250 

11 



n 


t 45 



200 

1 8 

,, . ■ 


9, ; V 5 

9,105 

... 


12 

’ l 


n 

1 

22 





... 


5,330 ! 

5,280 


... 

13 

i 


2 

l ! 

35 





:■ .. .■ : 


4,839 

-1,619 



14 



1 


102 



800 

3 0 



17,841 

17,481 

1,500 

2 200 

15 

i 


2 

5 

20 1 



. • • 

... 

KmI 

Nil 

4,485 

4,625 

1,300 

1,700 

16 



2 

2 

64 

, .. 





r 

7,386 

7.366 



17 

t 

1 

1 


45 

- ... 






10,312 

10,067 

5,000 

5,400 

18 

i 


3 

1 

59 

... 

... 

900 

2 8 

u 

2*8 

14,957 

15,362 



Total (18) 

li 

3 

31 

26 

9*3 



8,570 

2 0 

1,950 

2 8 

2,46,473 

2,42,672 

30,475 

35,113 










or 
















2 8 








Owners 
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of Statement A — contd. 
DISTRICT. 


{all Burmese). 


Crop loans, 1 290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

•Abnormal 

years. 

^ Credit purchases. 

Charities. 

g Increase of Assets 

— Increase of 
rr Liabilities. 

Net Saving. 

^ Land Revenue. 

Serial Number. 

P 

(1 7) 

<2 

• (18) 

(191. 

g Total. 

, 

p 

(21) 

Q 

(22) 

r 

(23) 

73 

Ch 

(24) 

— Extra loans 
required. 

t3 

o 

<3 

cu 

(26) 

A 

(28) 

B 

(29! 













7 

- 95 

150 

-245 

46 

i 











150 


8 

- 222 


„ 222 

120 

2 

■ISO 



150 

150 

150 


300 



15 


6 

- 50 

100 

- 150 . 

71 

3 

1,500 



1,500 

1,500 

2,300 

1,500 

5,500 





60 

381 

2,750 

— 2,369 

859 

4 

500 



500 

500 

500 

300 

1,300 





90 

800 

1,888 

-1,088 

170 

5 












130 

9 

855 

-2,000 

2,835 

767 

6 


600 


600 


600 


600 




7,000 

30 

-5,100 


-5,400 

438 

7 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

3,000 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

3,000 





21 

320 


320 

411 

8 




*'♦ # ' 


... 







7 

- 30 


- 30 

23 

9 












4 

6 

- 50 

250 

- 300 

194 

10 

150 

150 


300 

150 

150 


300 




5 

11 

40 


40 

220 

11 












200 

15 

~ 50 


- 50 

140 

12 












200 

15 

-220 


-220 

133 

13 

600 

800 

100 

1,500 

400 

7i0 

100 

1 ,200 

400 



1,000 

25 

-360 

700 

-1,060 

470 

14 






200 ! 


200 



80 


16 

140 

400 

-260 

89 

15 












15 

14 

- 20 


- 20 

216 

16 


40 


40 

100 

200 

100 

400 




400 

30 

- 245 

| 400 

j-645 

300 

17 



800 

800 



800 

.800 | 

... 



1,000 

30 

405 


I 405 

278 

18 

3,500 

2,700 

2,100 

8,390 

3,400 

6,200 

4.000 

13,600 

400 


275 

9,954 

400 

-3,801 

4,638 

-8,439 

4,945 



{all Burmese). 



550 

150 

, 

700 


350 

150 

500 




70 

15 

- 10 


- 10 

150 

1 

100 

200 

100 

400 

50 

50 

50 

150 

75 

3 



2 

- 7 

500 

-507 

71 

2 





100 



100 

50 

yrs. 

3 



5 

-110 

40 

-150 

24 

3 

100 

200 


300 

100 

200 

100 

400 


yrs. 



15 

- 55 

115 

-170 

53 

4 





iso 

200 

100 

450 

50 

2 



8 

-410 

600 

-1,010 

96 

5 


! 

: 



5Y' ^ 




yrs. 





■ / j 





950 

250 

1,400 

400 

800 

400 


175 

3 


70 | 

45 

592 ! 

1,255 

-1,847 

394 




: :'■! 






: 9 | 

yrs. 







. ■ 
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STATEMENT G. — Details 
PYAPON 

Tenants 


Serial 

Number. 


( 1 ) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Total (37) 


Family. 

u 

O 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
1920. 

Assets 





<U 



To T. or 

To 










Lab. 

Others. 





Ad. 

C. 

c 


a 


L 



q . 

M. 

Y. 



E 


Rate. 


Rate. 

u} . 





aj jy- 

t- >, 

5 53 

1290 

x; 

u 

O 

& 

w? 

jvj 

N.Y 

1290 

c> 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

2 

l 

1 

5 

20 

325 

575 





180 

78 

134 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

10 

343 

343 





138 

3 

3 

14 

500 

700 





287 

277 

1 

1 

14 

470 

670 





492 

166 

2 


9 

1 

9 

350 

350 





165 

160 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

350 

350 





138 

131 

115 

0 

1 


3 

28 

700 

1,120 





290 

1 


2 

15 

540 

640 





604 

594 

1 

3 


1 

3 

30 

1,000 

1,100 





505 

505 


3 

3 

14 

310 

510 





28 

23 

1 


1 

1 

16 

675 

77 5 



... 


352 

113 

1 


3 

2 

61 

2,010 

2,410 

... 

... 



1,341 

1,246 

1 

i 

1 

2 

17 

700 

700 





692 

662 

2 

2 

2 

70 

2,640 

2,640 

200 

3-0 



1,001 

814 

1 

”*2 

1 

2 

76 

2,505 

3,005 

100 

.3-0 



1,202 

1,087 

1 


1 

3 

38 

1,500 

1,700 

80 

o 

^4 



1,195 

1,203 





3b r 







454 


2 


1 


20 

600 

850 





532 

2 


2 


,20 

350 

500 





86 

1 372 

1 

1 


2 

*’*4 

1 "17 

640 

815 





730 

i 708 


2 

5 

28 

1,105 

1,205 





1,713 

1,679 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i 

24 

905 

905 

| 50 1 

2-8 


... 

566 

544 


1 

2 

20 

400 

600 

... 




310 

257 

2 


1 

2 

6 

5 

113 

193 





177 

168 

1 

”’l 

! 3 

8 

320 

- 370 



... 


181 

169 

; i 

r 

) £ 

2 

! 2 


4 

120 

' 170 





40 

38 



! ***4 

6 

275 

275 





172 

56 

2 


2 

! 2 

6 

210 

i 290 

- • » 




73 

68 

i 1 

' 1 

3 

2 

39 

80C 

1 900 

: •** 




348 

i 341 

► 3 


3 

4 

17 

60C 

) 550 





107 

r 102 

) 3 


1 

[ 3 

6 

15! 

) 255 





27 

' 23 

1 


1 

[ 3 

i 3 

9( 

) 100 




... 

80 

> 89 

\ 3 

i ” ; 

1 1 

L ' 1 

6 

13( 

) 230 

1 ••• 




77 

, 7; 


2 

2 ■ 

1 3 

i 20 

79i 

> 79: 





660 

i 799 

\ : 

i ' 

) ■ 

1 ; 

1 ... 

1 3 

36 

1,37( 

) ‘.1,45c 

) 



. . 

827 

r 812 

1 

5 ... 

1 

1 ... 

1 ... 

3 3 
3 

14 

60 

L 10 

63; 

1,96( 

40( 

5 635 

) 1,960 
) 400 

) ... 



::: 

512 

825 

137 

! 457 

i 720 
, l55 

7 ) 5: 

3 2 

1 5< 

) Ti 

? 789 

26.891 

[ 31,036 

» 43C 

> 3-0 

> ... 

... 16,73C 

) 15,474 


Liabilities. 


(15) 


25 


300 

1,600 


2,000 

200 

500i 


900 

260| 

... ! 

2,200: 

1,300 

300| 

300 


500 


q_. 

• ^ 
/-* tH 

(16) 


2 , 000 ' 

50 


16,485 


90 

145 


150 

445 

400 

1,979 

100 

3,100 

200 

200 

4,950 

1,214 

525 

548 

2,200 

1,500 

500 

700 

*52 

10 

300 

100 

30 

148 

20 

100 

300 

150 

3,000 

50 

23,206 
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of Statement A— contd. 

DISTRICT— contd. 

( all Burmese ). 


Crop loans, 
1290. 

Ordinary Crop 
loans. 

Abnormal 

years. 


Charities 

W 

oJ 

c n 

^3 Increase of 
rr Liabilities. 

6/3 

C 

’> 

rt 

CO 

o • 
& 

(32) 

% 
c 
. 0 
> 

V 

*0 

a 

CS 

(33) 

^ Serial Number. 

P 

(17) 

(18) 

r 

(19) 

3 

o 

H 

(20) 

p 

(21) 

<7 

(221 

r 

(23) 

*<3. 

"o. 

fri 

(24) 

Extra loans 
required. 

S Period. 

to Credit 

L r purchases. 

A 

(281 

B 

(29) 

d Increase of * 

150 

300 

50 

500 

150 

300 

50 

50 C 





2 

—102 


— 102 


1 


100 

Hi 

120 

50 

5° 

50 

ISO 






— 4 

65 

— 69 


2 

*65 

35 


100 

50 

150 

50 

250 





4 

— 10 

145 

— 155 


3 











20 


1 

—326 


— 32i 


4 

100 



100 

100 



100 





6 

. — 5 


— 5 


5 






iso 


150 



60 


( 

— 7 

150 

-157 


6 



45 

45 


250 

150 

40: 





8 

—175 

445 

- 620 


7 

100 

K&yS 


2 0 

ioo 

100 

100 

300 

100 

Almost 



10 

— 10 

100 

—110 


8 










yearly. 













50 

200 

ioo 

350 

200 

3 yrs. 



5 


379 

—379 


9 

Ku 


50 

ioo 

50 

100 

50 

20(. 







100 

—105 


W 

■ 

ioo 

90 

250 

60 

100 

90 

250 

60 

5 yrs. 



10 

-239 


—239 


11 





300 

600 

300 

1,200 

300 

3 yrs. 



6 

- 95 

1,100 

—1,195 


12 

50 

100 

100 

250 

50 

100 

100 

250 

70 

5 yrs. 



8 

30 


— 36 


13 

200 

400 

200 

800 

200 

300 

200 

700 

150 

3 yrs. 



8 

— 187 

300 

-113 


14 

... 


200 

200 

200 

600 

200 

1,000 

. 300 

2 yrs. 

200 


7 

—115 

950 

—1,065 


15 


200 

200 

400 

200 

300 

200 

700 

100 

2 yrs. 

100 


10 

8 

314 

-306 


16 

... 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

300 

75 

2 yrs. 

10 


6 

78 

265 

—187 


17 


150 


150 

100 

100s 

100 

300 





4 

286 

548 

—262 


18 

50 

150 

50 

250 

50 

100 

50 

200 

50 

3 vrs. 


*20 

9 

20 


— 22 


19 

70 

150 

80 

300 

70 

150 

80 

300 

80 

3 yrs. 

30 

10 

11 

— 34 

200 

—234 


20 


100 

150 

250 

100 

200 

100 

400 

50 

3 yrs. 


2 

10 

— 22 

200 

222 


21 





50 

100 

50 

200 

100 

3 yrs. 

20 


4 

- 53 

400 

—453 


22 

... 



... 







5 


2 

0 


— 9 


23 


60 


60 

*40 

*60 


i 100 

; ‘**50 

3 yrs. 


2 

3 

- 12 

*52 

— 64 


24 

20 

40 

10 

70 

20 

40 

| 20 

| 80 





3 

— 2 

10 

— 12 


25 









... ; .. 



130 

4 

-1X6 ■ 

-200 

84 


26 

30 

40 

30 

1 ioo 

30 

| *40 

1 *'30 

ioo 





5 

5 




27 

100 

200 


300 

100 

| 200 

100 

400 

”ioo 

3 yrs. 


. . 

5 

— 7 

ioo 

—107 


28 

200 

200 

150 

550 

200 

! 200 

50 

450 


3 yrs. 


I 10 

15 

— 5 


•' — ' : '.5 


29 * 






100 

25 

125 




1 

1 

4 

14*8 

-152 


30 

40 



*40 

*40 



40 

***20 

3 yrs. 

"**8 

1 

2 





31 





30 

*70 


100 


... 

15 

1 

2 


ibo 

—100 


32 

100 

100 


200 

100 

300 

100 

500 




:■ 5 

15 

\ 3o 

300 

— 170 


33 

200 

200 

200 

600 

200 

300 

200 

700 

“ioo 

2 yrs. 



11 

15 

150 

— lo5 


34 

100 



100 

100 



too 


■ .• • . 


25 

20 

— 55 


- 55 


35 


600 


600 

400 

600 

400 

1,400 

*100 

3 yrs. 

*25 


25 

—105 

1000 

—1,105 


36 

ioo 



100 

100 



100 

50 

3 yrs. 



2 

18 


18 


37 

1,785 

3,425 

1,625 

6,835 

3,390 

5,960 

3,045 : 

12,395 

2,055 ■ 

3 yrs. 

493 

207 

253 

— 1256 

6,721 

—7,977 




5 
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STATEMENT G.— Details 
PYAPON 


Labourers 


Serial 

Number. 

(i) 

i 

Family. j 

. ( 
o 

C 

£ 

0 

si 

1 § 

(6) 

Produce. 

Loans to others, 
1290. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

M. 

(2) 

Y. - 

(3) 

Ad. 

(41 

C. 

(5) 

o 

O' 

w 

(7) 

g Ordinary. 

To T. or 
Lab. 

To 

Others. 

ft . 
k* o 

ft ^ 

(13) 

q . 

P* c> 

(14) 

Q . 

K* O 

/-« r-4 

(13) 

a . 
>(5 
5*2 

(16) 

■ to 

« 

(9) 

<D 

& 

(10) 

CO 

ft 

(ID 

■v 

ft 

(12) 

1 

2 


1 

4 








72 

91 

100 

too 

2 

2 


1 

2 








64 

63 



3 

2 

2 

1 

5 





* ♦* 



156 

151 



4 

1 


1 









27 

25 

29 

41 

5 

1 


1 

3 





... 



18 

16 

56 

56 

6 

1 


1 

1 








81 

76 

60 

60 

7 

1 


1 

3 






... 


153 

148 



8 

1 

i 

1 

1 








55 

53 



9 

1 


\ 









42 

42 



10 

1 

... 

1 

i 








29 

29 


8 

11 

1 


1 

3 








35 

33 



12 

L 



2 








65 

60 


... 

13 

1 


1 

2 








38 

33 

20 

20 

14 

i 


1 

2 








38 

33 


10 

'15 

1 

2 

2 

2 


— ^ 

■ ... 





36 

36 


65 

16 

i 

1 

1 

5 

... 


■ 


r 



41 

40 
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SURVEY II. 

Rural Enquiries in Pyapon District. 

1. Introduction. 

1. Nature , time, agency and field . — This survey was made largely 
with a view to furnish experience to help in drafting the lines of the 
main surveys described in Appendix I. It was made in October and 
November 1929 by the two investigators employed for those main 
surveys and by U Ba Kun who had been educated in Burma and was 
kindly allowed by the Burma Agricultural Society (in whose service he 
is employed) to undertake this work. The work was directed by 
Mr. Dawson, the managing director of Dawsons Bank, Ltd., and a 
member of the Committee. Nine villages in six village-tracts near 
Pyapon were selected as typical of the Irrawaddy delta ; they 
were — 

Tha-mem-taw. Tha-leik-kyi. Kanaung-Shan-kwin. 

Kyon-ta. Kan-gyi. Lin-daing. 

Shan-kwin-gyi. Kyon-kyaik. 

Thameintaw is a large village with a population of about 3,000 ; 
Thaleikkyi, Kanaung-Shan Kwin and Lindaing range from 300 to 
150 ; the others have 600 to 800 inhabitants each. They all depend 
almost enterely on paddy cultivation, with dhani groves as a subsidiary 
of much less importance. Small shops and miscellaneous stores average 
about one to every 80 inhabitants of the village. The villages together 
form a fair sample of the wealthier parts of the delta. 

2. Scope. — Information was sought by enquiry among the villagers 
under the following heads : — 

(a) Agriculture, including marketing ; 

(b) Industries, including those on a small scale, such as 

weaving, and those on a large scale, such as rice 
milling ; 

(c) Trade, wholesale and retail ; 

id) Pawnbroking ; 

(e) Saving and investment. 

As the work was experimental the methods were not uniform ; 
consequently the nature of the information collected varied from 
village to village. Some general notes based on the investigators’ 
reports are given in the next section of this Appendix, and extracts 
from the reports on separate villages follow. A summary of 
some of the statistics collected is given at the end of the general 
notes. 

3. Responsibility for the Reports. — This appendix must be taken as 
giving the reports of the investigators working under general super- 
vision, but without responsibility of the Committee for details ; if there 
is in it any matter which seems wrong to persons acquainted with the 
delta, the explanation may be, however, that it is a local peculiarity. 
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2. General Notes from Investigator’ Reports. 

4. Value of agricultural land. — The ordinary value of paddy land of 
the best quality is from Rs. 180 to Rs. 250 per acre, with rather higher 
values in some situations ; there has perhaps been a slight tendency to 
fall in the last three years. The best is land which is high enough to 
be free from water-logging without being high enough to lack water 
during the growing season if the rain-fall diminishes for a day or two. 
Second quality land, a little lower but not liable to flooding or scouring 
is generally worth Rs, 150 to Rs. 180 per acre. Dhani belts average 
about Rs. 250 per acre, but may be Rs. 400 or more ; this price 
depends of course upon the number and quality of the palms which 
may be affected by various things besides the salinity of the water and 
the steepness of the river bank. 

5. Occupation of land. — In the region of the enquiries the numbers 
of landlords who own but do not cultivate, and of cultivating owners 
are about equal ; the number of tenants is about one and a half times 
either of those numbers. 

6. Cost of cultivation. — An attempt to estimate the cost of paddy 
cultivation in a typical locality is given below in U Ba Than’s account 
of Kangyi village. This subject is better studied in the settlement 
Reports of Pyapon and the neighbouring districts. 

7. Marketing of faddy. — Paddy is sold by measure, usually from the 
threshing floor. There is no form of co-operative marketing. Paddy 
is sometimes sold direct to a local miller, but more usually to a paddy 
trader from Rangoon or one of the neighbouring towns. Generally a 
* u jungle broker ” (taw-pwe-sa) acts as intermediary between the 
cultivator and the trader, getting Re. 1 per 100 baskets. The trader 
pays the costs of transit and takes the risks dependent thereon, which 
include of course the variation in the price of paddy during the journey. 
He sells usually through a head broker to one of the big rice firms or 
mills. The head broker gets a salary of Rs, 150 to Rs. 400 per mensem, 
and commission of Rs. 1-8 to Rs, 2 per 100 baskets. He usually gets an 
advance of money from the firm to finance the traders who supply him 
with paddy. Payment for paddy is made in cash or notes on the 
threshing floor. 

8. Loans to agriculturists. — For loans of any duration on security 
of land or jewellery the lowest rate is Rs. 1-4 per mensem. The rate 
"varies with the kind of lender, the nature of security offered, and the 
class oi the borrower. 

9 Chettiars lend at Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 on security, accepting mainly 
land or jewellery (of which gold is preferred). They will offer up to 
75 per cent, of the value of the article pledged, and often lend more 
without security, on a simple pronote, to regular customers. For 
unsecured loans their rates are from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2. 

10. Dawsons Bank does considerable business in this neighbourhood 
advancing up to 60 per cent of the value of the security on agricultural 
land at Rs. 1-2 and Rs. 1-4 per cent per mensem. The Bank also 
advances against produce and gold at the rates of Re. 1, Rs. 1-2 and 
Rs. 1-4 per cent per mensem. Crop loans in this area represent about 40 
per cent of the total advances. 

11, There are a few Burmese and Chinese moneylenders who 
mainly do business not acceptable to the Chettiars and Dawsons Bank. 
They lend at Rs. 2 and upwards per mensem for unsecured loans. 
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12. For crop-loans, apart from the regular moneylenders as above, 
tenants borrowing from their landlords may pay Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per 
mensem, while labourers, borrowing without security, pay Rs 2-8 to 
Rs. 5 per cent per mensem. The sabafe system is also used, by which 
for a cash loan a fixed amount of paddy is repaid at harvest time. For 
Re, 1 taken between May and September or Rs. 1-4 taken after 
September one basket of paddy is returned at harvest. The basket for. 
measurement is the basket customarily used in the particular village ; 
where more than one size is in use there may be an understanding or a 
custom that a certain size shall be used ; occasionally the size is fixed 
by agreement when taking the loan, being described (as is the general 
practice in Burma) as equal to so many milk-tins of a brand specified 
or understood by custom. These rates may thus work out as much as 
200 per cent per annum and more . 

13. Industries . — As stated above the villagers depend almost entirely 
on paddy, and to a small extent on dhani groves. No small industries 
were investigated. There are a number of small rice-mills in the 
neighbourhood. 

14. The working of a rice-mill at Khulanwa was studied. The 
owner, a Rurman, has a working capital of Rs. 50,000 and is not 
dependent on borrowed money. He mills mostly on contract or on 
hire at Rs. 3 per 100 baskets, but also mills 50,000 baskets of his own 
paddy. 

15. Rice mills are usually closed down for about 3 months in the 
year, during October, November and December. 

16. Trade . — Apart from the rice business there is no wholesale 
trade worthy of mention. Retail trade is cajried on in small miscel- 
laneous stores in the villages, run by Chinese, Indians and Burmans. 
They are financed by Chettiars and other moneylenders at rates from 
Rs. 1-8 per mensem, and also by obtaining goods on credit from 
merchants in Kyaiklat, Pyapon and Rangoon. They pay regular visits 
to these, often once a month, buying their goods on the understand- 
ing usually that payment will be made on the next visit. No interest 
is charged. 

17. The turnover of these shops may be from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000 
per annum. Their sales on credit to villagers form 10 per cent, to 30 
per cent of the total, and for these payment is usually expected within 
a short period, 7 days or a month, and for such sales no interest is 
charged. 

18. Pawnbroking .— No pawnshops came under review in this 
area. 

19. Saving an d investment .— The use of banks and similar institutions 
for saving is practically unknown. This is clue largely to ignorance of 
the facilities offered by banks, mistrust of the banks which is also 
attributable mainly to ignorance, and to the inability of the great 
majority to write and sign cheques in English script. There is, 
however, as will be seen from Statement A below, at least among the 
more prosperous landlords and cultivators, a considerable margin 
available for investment. 



Statement A .—Borrowings and Lendings . 
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Statement B.— Assets, 



* Landlord means a non-cultivating rent-receiver. 

I Owner means a cultivator owning the land he works. 
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Liabilities , Income , Expenditure. 
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See other footnotes of this table. 
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Statement C. — Mortgage s. 
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3. Thameintaw Village. 

By U Ba Kun. 
h— GENERAL. 

19. Introductory . — Among the landlords and the tenants, a house to 
house enquiry was conducted ; but the labourers had to be called to the 
headman's house and questioned. Villagers took me to be an Income- 
tax Officer ; and I had to explain to them that it was with the idea of 
helping them that this inquiry was conducted. I could not get accurate 
Information from the headman’s house. However, the information 
submitted is pretty correct because I took the trouble of checking the 
information received from one house by its neighbour. 

20. Floods in 1929. — This year is particularly bad in the Thamein- 
taw village-tract so far as damage by floods is concerned. People were 
still transplanting their paddy in October. 

21 . The village . — The village is 7 miles away from Pyapon and is 
connected with the latter by a metalled road. Motor-cars are available 
at one rupee per person per trip. There are 460 houses under two 
Thugyis who are assisted by two village committees. The population 
of the village is 3,000 odd, i.e., 80 Chinese, 150 Indians and the rest 
Burmese and allied races, 

22. Occupations , — The main occupation of the village is paddy 
growing but dhani grows on 50 acres of land whose owner lives in 
Pyapon. 

23. Shops. — There are two bazaars, one maintained by the Circle 
Board and the other managed by a private licensee. The latter is more 
popular and is used by sellers who bring a small stock of goods daily 
and sell from trays. There are 8 Chinese stores, 3 Indian and 
1 Burmese. The last named is very unprofitable and the owner intends 
to give it up soon. The reason is this that th,e Indian and Chinese shop- 
keepers who can buy on credit from big stores in Rangoon and Pyapon 
can sell on credit to the villagers ; whereas the Burrnan, who has no 
such advantage, cannot do so. Of course, when selling on credit, the 
Indian and the Chinese raise the price a little. The Burmese buy 
mostly on credit, because they cannot afford to pay cash. They repay 
their debts about January or February. 

•’ '.-.'bap '\l ‘ 
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24. Schools , — There are two vernacular middle schools in the village 
with three teachers each and 147 and 100 pupils respectively. In the 
lower classes, girl students almost equalise boys in number ; but from 
standard IV upwards their number is appreciably less. The youngest 
student is 5 years old and the oldest 18 years. Parents dislike sending 
their daughters to school after they have attained 10 years or more, 
because they are helpful at home. Most of the students are absent from 
school for the greater part of November and December because they go 
out with their parents then into the fields. The majority of students 
who pass the vernacular 7th standard usually become teachers, and do 
not take up agriculture as their profession. 

25. Besides these schools, there are four pongyi kyaungs (Buddhist 
monasteries) with a total student strength of 100. These kyaungs teach 
religion and the three R f s ; the majority of their students become 
cultivators later on. 

26. Attempt to introduce new Industries.— Some years ago it was 
attempted to introduce weaving into the village ; but the villagers found 
that home- made cloth was dearer than foreign manufactured cloth, so 
they gave up weaving. 

U.— ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE VILLAGERS. 

27. Land owners. — There are 25 land owners residing in the village. 
Their classification will show — 

under 100 acres- — 15 
, 100 to 300 acres — 6 
301 to 2000 acres — 3 
over 2001 acres — 1 

Land owners are pretty well off now, but with the trend of paddy prices 
still continuing downward, their position is precarious. Almost all 
land owners are more or less indebted, and unless they try to cut down, 
their costs or increase their produce, they are doomed. 

28. Position of Landlords.— Out of 11 landlords examined, 6 are in a 
very strong position indeed. They have reduced their debts, and in 
normal years should be able to continue to do so. One fact, however, 
should be borne in mind, and that is I have taken the price of 100 
baskets of paddy for the opening season at Rs 170. This, however, is 
below the average and so explains the fact that most of the landlords 
have small surpluses. Two are not in a position, to reduce their debts 
appreciably, but if unforeseen calamities clo not befall them their debts 
should slowly decrease. Three landlords are in m hopeless position. 
They will go to the wall very soon. 

29. Tenants. — Tenants are in the most pitiable plight. They have 
to pay excessive rents on the one hand and very high wages on the 
other. There are altogether about 250 tenant-cultivators in this 
village ; but according to my information, very few of them can make 
ends meet. They borrow at high rates from the landlords and advance 
money to labourers at usurious rate. Each tenant cultivates on an 
average from 40 to 100 acres. 

30. Position of Tenants. — Out of 3 tenants examined two are in a 
position to make ends meet. Their income is in excess of their expen- 
diture by Rs. 155 and Rs. 116. But the remaining tenant is in 
difficulties. He spends more than he earns, ix n by Rs. 374. 
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31. Labourers. — Labourers, although the lowest in the ranks, are 
better off than tenants They can make ends meet in years when 
crops are good. Cultivators have to make in advance their arrange- 
ments for engaging labourers for the season. The average wage of each 
labourer is 90 baskets of paddy for 10 months in the year. He is fed 
by the employer. The lowest wage is 60 baskets of paddy and the 
highest 250, the employer always providing food. Labourers are also 
hired by the day for transplanting. Labourers have to borrow at high 
rates of interest or on sab ape terms because their wives and children 
have also to be supported. All the adult members of a labourer’s 
family work throughout the whole year. With these wages, it can be 
easily seen that there will be very few idling people among this class, 
and it is a fact. Those who say they are a lazy class, talk so without 
knowing the real facts. 

32. Position of Labourers. —The two labourers examined show a 
surplus balance sheet. They have no debts to pay ; they borrow only 
when they want, and they pay back when they have received their wages. 
However, they have made no savings, and it can be imagined what their 
position will be in case of serious illness or other misfortunes befalling 
them. 

33. Bur man and Indian labourers . — As a rule the Burman is pre- 
ferred. He may not work hard, but all are agreed that he works 
BETTER and MORE THOROUGHLY than an Indian. Some 
estimate that two Burman labourers do as much work as three Indians, 
if the former do really work The Burman is engaged from May to end 
of September and again from November to end of March. Thus he 
works ten months in the year. When a Burman is not available an 
Indian is engaged. The Burman usually does ploughing, harrowing and 
sowing, cutting fuel, threshing paddy and -measuring or carting it to the 
granaries. When a labourer who is engaged by the month is absent 
from the field, he has either to find a substitute or a rupee is deducted 
from his wages for every day’s absen ce ; and I am informed that very 
few labourers absent themselves from the fields on insufficient 
causes. 

Indian labourers are engaged for 10 months at Rs. 100 to Rs. 180 
for the whole period, the employer incurring all feeding expenses. For 
reaping Indian gangs are paid Rs. 3-8 per acre and their food. 

34. The Burman and Reaping. — It has been very frequently said that 
the Burmese labourer dislikes reaping. On investigation, I find that 
this allegation is unfounded. At reaping time, most of the available 
Burmese labour has already been engaged for threshing. In fact, "these 
Burmese labourers have been engaged since November. Thus they are 
not available for reaping. But reaping must be done very quickly. So 
Indians are engaged, although they are very wasteful. Another thing 
that prevents Burmans from reaping is that they cannot work in groups. 
Each Burman wants to be a leader. But reaping has to be done in 
these parts by large groups of persons. Whenever Burmese labour is 
available, cultivators use it giving Rs. 4 or Rs. 4-8 per acre per man, 
with the usual food. 


* Often said ; but at 4(1 a labourer does not easily get employment, and he prefers 
to live with his family as a tenant. Six words cannot explain this matter fully. (Note 
by Chairman.) 
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37. Barman and Indian Tenants .■ — Indian tenants pay more than 
Burmese tenants because their standard of living is lower and they usually 
have no families to support ; but here again, it is said that the Indians 
are very careless of the condition of the land they work. The land- 
lord has to spend a lot on repairing land worked by Indian tenants. 
Thus it is said that ultimately Barman labour is cheaper and Burman 
tenants more profitable. 

38. Cattle. — The number of cattle owned by the villagers cannot be 
ascertained. It is, however, known that there are more bullocks than 
buffaloes because the former being cheaper, are within the range of 
tenants to buy them, and also because mortality among buffaloes is 
greater. The average price of a bullock is Rs. 70 and of a buffalo 
Rs. 90. Cattle are fed on oil-cake and also on bran. The expense of 
feeding a pair of bullocks is Rs. 8 and buffaloes Rs. 12 a year apart 
from any grass-cutting which may be needed. 

39. Marketing, of Produce. —Most of the paddy is sold off from the 
threshing floor. The owners cannot wait ; they have to pay interest 
charges and revenue demands. Most of the labourers and tenants have 
to sell their paddy early because they have to buy the necessaries of life. 
They cannot borrow at this time of the year at high rates of interest. 
The longer they wait the less will a hundred baskets of paddy weigh and 
they cannot afford to allow this to happen. The village basket contains 
from 128 condensed milk tins to 130 tins and weighs from 51 lbs to 
54*lbs. Buyers now will pay less if a basket weighs less than 52 lbs. 
The average price at the opening season for the last three years is 
Rs. 175. Brokers living in Pyapon buy the paddy. There is no co- 
operative marketing. The only co-operative society in the village went 
into liquidation some two years ago. 

HI.— -CJREDIT FACILITIES . 

40. Cheltiars . — Loans for making improvements to agricultural land 
or for buying cattle and implements, and crop loans and other sums 
required are generally obtained from Chettiar firms in Pyapon. These 
Chetti ars do not make any distinction between long term loans, crop 
loans or other loans. They lend a* 18 per cent, per annum on security 
and from 21 per cent to 24 per cent on unsecured loans. Cheltiars 
accept jewellery, land, house, rice-mills etc., as security. They lend up 
to 75 per cent, of the value of security. To regular customers they often 
lend more on pro-note than on security ; but interest on loans made on 
pro-note has to be paid annually. The estimated debts of the villagers 
to the Chettiars will not be less than 4 lakhs. 

41. Bank. — Some villagers borrow from Dawsons Bank Ltd. Pyapon. 
The interest charged is usually 15 per cent and the Bank advances up 
to three-fifths of the value of the security. The Bank generally requires 
immoveable security ; it seldom lends on pro-notfe. 

42. Money-lenders . — There are some people who borrow from money- 
lenders. One big Burmese money-lender lives in Rangoon. So does a 
Chinese lender. They lend at 24 per cent interest and 18 per cent 
respectively without taking any security ; but their debtors are approved 
men and well-known to them. 

43. Loans to Tenants. — Tenants usually borrow from their landlords. 
They pay from 24 per cent to 30 per cent. They have to pledge all 
their possessions cattle, cart, house, etc. They repay as soon as their 
paddy is sold. Their loans are crop-loans. 

6 
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44. Loans to Labourers. — Tenants in turn lend to labourers at from 
30 per cent to 60 per cent. These labourers give no security ; the 
tenants keep a hold on their paddy wages. They also practise the 
-sabape system. 

45. Sabape. — If a rupee is advanced at any time between May and 
September to the labourer he has to pay back a basket of paddy in 
January or February ; if after September Rs. 1-4 is advanced for a basket 
of paddy. Thus sabape rate of interest varies from 150 per cent, to 200 
per cent, or more per annum. 

46. Marketing Credit.—* As there are no brokers in the village who 
can buy and store paddy, the financing of crop-markets is not under- 
stood in this village at all. Brokers come and buy paddy andpas r down 
cash in the village or in Pyapon. Money received in payment is at once 
«ent to the Chettiar. 

I V. -CONCLUSION. 

47. Usurious Loans Act. — Most of the villagers do not know the 
existence of the Usurious Loans Act: and those who know keep silent, 
because they might not be able to borrow in future. 

48. The Investment Habit. — There is no investment habit among 
villagers not knowing the ways of the Banks, they shun them. They 
have a feeling that if they put money in the Banks, their deposits will 
be lost, because thev say all Banks go bankrupt some day. Besides 
they tell me it takes days to borrow from Banks. The Chettiars advance 
them money in a half, some times a third, of the time taken by Banks. 
To my mind some of their allegations are right. Some suggest to me 
whether it might not be possible to print cheques in Burmese so that 
those who cannot read or write English could use them. The only 
remedy then lies in the education of these villagers. Banks will not be 
used, and no investment* made so long, as 80 per cent, of the villagers 
Cannot sign a cheque or a withdrawal form. It will not do for a man to 
have to find a respectable man to attest that he is the man he claims to 
be, every time he goes to the Bank to withdraw part of the money he 
has deposited. 

4. Kyonta Village. 

By U Tin Ghn, B.Sc, (Econ.), London. 

I. — GENERAL, 

49. Descriptive . — Kyonta village, with its subsidiary village of 
Kyon-pe, has about 157 houses with about 850 inhabitants. (In 1921, 
there were 171 houses with 995 persons — Pyapon District Gazetteer). It 
lies on an estuary of the river Irrawaddy about ten and a half miles by 
waterway and eight miles by land route from Pyapon Town. There is 
a rice mill about a mile down the river. The neighbouring villages 
within a radius of five miles are smaller than Kyonta. The paddy lands 
of the place form the chief means of support. A dhani belt covers only 
about ten acres. There are six small stores, three tea shops and two 
tinsmiths. There is no co-operative society. 

50. Difficulties of the enquiry. — -To secure adequate statistics on loan 
transactions and mortgages visits have been made to all landowners 
and well-to-do people of the village. Yet some poor houses, have been 
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‘•examined to get direct information about usurious loans of the locality. 
All information here recorded may be considered fairly reliable except 
in the case of jewellery and advances of local money-lenders. Some 
are unwilling to tell the exact quantity of gold or jewellery. Local 
money-lenders also fear capital levy, tax increase or interference 
regarding usurious loans. Hence allowance should be made in 
comparing figures for the above two items. There seems a large 
discrepancy regarding the amount of local loan advances as mentioned 
by village money-lenders and that stated by borrowers. Seven land- 
lords have borrowed about Rs. 37,000 from the five local money- 
lenders, who declared as having lent out together only about 
Rs. 20,000. 

II.— AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 

51. Long-term Loans . — As a rule landlords and big farmers secure 
long-term loans from Pyapon Chettiars and local Rurman lenders, on 
mortgage of land and houses. If interest (about Rs. 1-8 per month) is 
not paid full at the end of the year, it is added on to the principal and a 
new deed or document signed. It appears that within the last few 
years landlords have been unwilling to pay even the interest. It is 
partly because they can lend to poorer people at higher rates of interest. 
Chettiars very often demand payment of interest as soon as paddy is 
harvested and whether the debtor is willing or not, to sell his paddy at 
that time. Some of the long-term loans have never been reduced for 
several years. 

52. Crop Loans . — Crop loans are usually advanced to tenants by 
their own landlords or to agricultural labourers by tenants. Crop loan 
implies payment of interest and capital at next harvest. * Banks and 
Chettiars also advance such loans. Almost all loans advanced by land- 
lords are of this type. Labourers get crop loans only from tenants who 
engage them. Rate cf interest from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per cent, per month 
is charged to labourers. 

53. Sab ape . — Sabape means a crop loan where payment is made 
with paddy in return for money advanced. I find an instance of such 
loan where the tenant gets a basket of paddy at harvest in January for 
every rupee advanced to his labourer during tiie month of April or May. 
The interest amounts to about 9 per cent, or 10 per cent, per month. 

I found ten instances of sabape loans. But such type of sabape loan, 

I am informed by villagers, is less frequently practised to-day. How- 
ever it is significant that one of the two poor families I visited has to 
secure credit on sabape. 

54. Security. — Land-mortgage covers a very large part of total 
. advances of banks and Chettiars to land-owners of the village ; loans 
usually go up to about two- thirds of the value of the land securing 
them. Loans on jewellery have a very small share, as jewellery assets 
(chiefly gold articles) seem small compared with paddy land. Ten 
instances of cattle mortgage were found. Houses are also mortgaged 
with paddy land ; over 30 per cent, of the houses I have visited are 
mortgaged. 

55. Purpose of Loam . — -It is difficult to find out from villagers the 
exact purpose of a loan. But landlords seem to borrow money mainly 
for expenses of cultivation and for advances to their own tenants.* 
Tenants themselves require money for farm expenses and to advance 
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loans for current expenses to labourers. Only the labourers utilize* 
loans for their own needs. Big loans for cattle purchases or for big 
charities occur once in every six or seven years. 

56. Mortgage Banks. — It is the opinion of a few landlords that loans 
should be advanced only on security. A person without any tangible 
assets must sign a bond or document jointly with one or two friends 
who have enough security to cover the loan needed. Rich farmers 
seem unwilling to share the burden of unlimited liability of co-operative 
credit societies. They suggest that three or four persons of about equal- 
wealth and status should jointly offer security for loans for themselves. 

57. Marketing of Agricultural Produce. — Most of the paddy is bought 
by traders who come in boats from Rangoon, Pyapon, Kyaiklat and 
other towns. These traders take the profits and the risk of loss ; 
usually they expect to earn Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per trip of a boat carrying 
2,000 baskets (roughly 40 tons). 

lll.-COMMERCIAL CREDIT. 

58. Sales. — Next to Agricultural loans, Commercial Credit deserves 
attention. Sales are mainly retail. In two Burmese shops with annual 
turnovers of Rs. 1,825 and Rs. 1,460 respectively the credit sales for the 
year amounted to about Rs. 300 and Rs. 150, or 16 and 10 per cent, of 
total sales ; in a Chinese shop with a turnover of Rs. 6,000 credit sales 
were Rs. 600 or 10 per cent. Shop-keepers find it difficult to get back 
money on credit sales. They said it is impossible to sell anything on 
credit in future. Sales are slack after the harvest, as the cultivators 
have then enough money to travel to large towns for their purchases. 
Where a local merchant who owes a large sum to a big merchant in 
town is sometimes obliged to buy from him. 

59. Wholesale purchases. — Of the six shops of the village, each would 
need about Rs. 700 every year for investments in goods. Loans are 
needed especially in the month of April for purchase of goods to be 
sold to farmers in May and June. As a rule shop-keepers of the village 
buy on credit from merchants of either Kyaiklat, Rangoon or P 3 ^apon. 
Payment is made on the next visit (a few months later) to these towns 
for purchases. Chinese traders usually buy goods from Chinese 
merchants of the towns, while the Burmese traders make purchases 
both from Indian and Chinese merchants of large towns. 

5. Shan kwin kyi Village. 

By U Tun Ohn, B.Sc. (Boon.), London. 

60. The ra/^.~Shan-kwin-gyi village has about 82 houses with 
about 650 inhabitants. (In 1921 there were 101 houses with 631 
persons, Pyapon District Gazetteer.) It lies on an estuary of the 
Irrawaddy river about nine miles from Pyapon. Some of the traders of 
the village buy goods from neighbouring towns as well as from Kyonta 
village, which is two miles by water or half a mile by land route from 
Shan-kwin-gyi. Paddy cultivation is the chief means of support. Dhani 
belts owned by the residents cover about 60 acres. There is one 
Chinese merchant’s shop, an Indian tea shop, two small Burmese stores 
and a goldsmith in the village. Almost all the farmers of the village 
own the land they cultivate. 
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61. Method of Cultivation. — Transplanting is generally practised 
with a few exceptions. In 1922 (according to the Initial Report on 
Revision Settlement of Pyapon District, page 76) broadcasting was 
general in this part of the district ; I do not know if this was the case 
in this particular village-tract. 

62. Agricultural Credit. — Mortgage of paddy land is the common 
method of securing loans. Farmers usually pay about three or four 
separate visits a year to the money-lenders for loans, especially in the 
months of May, June, August and September. Thus a farmer who 
borrows about Rs. 1,500 a year for cultivation purposes would ask for a 
loan of about Rs. 600 in May, Rs. 400 in June, Rs. 200 in August, and 
Rs. 300 in September, He pays back the loan or the interest only once 
a year — after the sale of paddy. The loan taken in April and May is 
generally expended upon cattle purchase, building huts, food for the 
family and labourers, for buying ploughs and to advance money 
to labourers. Loan taken in the month of July and August is chiefly 
meant for expenses of transplanting. The September loan is for buying 
food for the household (including farm labourers) and for general 
expenses of harvesting work. 

63. Commercial Credit. —There is a merchant’s store and two small 
stores in the village. Goods are bought at Kyaiklat and Pyapon (about 
ten miles from the village) partly on credit and partly cash. Debt is 
paid back on the next visit to town for purchases. Monthly visits are 
made to the towns. Of the sales to the villagers by the village merchant, 
about 10 per cent, are on credit. All such debts are collected once a 
month, without interest charge. The small store-keeper sells only 
retail and about 50 per cent, are said to be credit sales. He gets back 
his debts after every six or seven days, without interest charge. 

6. Thaleikkyi Village. 

By U Tun Ohn, B.Sc. (Econ.), London, 

64. The Village. — Tha-leik-kyi village proper has about 52 houses and 
300 inhabitants. (In 1921 there were 83 houses with 480 inhabitants — * 
Pyapon District Gazetteer, B Volume.) It lies on an estuary of the 
Irrawaddy river, about seven miles from Pyapon. Paddy is the only 
important crop. There is a small dhani belt. There are two stores 
selling retail. There is no tea-shop. 

65. Agricultural Credit .• — As a large portion of the paddy lands of 
Tha-leik-kyi tract belongs to residents of Pyapon, there are only a few 
residents of Tha-leik-kyi who own land. Hence land mortgages are 
few. Most of the farmers are tenants. Farmers approach money- 
lenders for loans especially in the months of April, May, June, August 
and September. 

66. Commercial Credit. — Two retail shops of the village pay monthly 
visits to Pyapon for goods which they buy partly cash and partly on 
credit. The debt is discharged (without interest charge) on the next 
visit to the town for goods. About 30 per cent, of the sales are on 
credit which is collected at the end of thirty or forty days. No interest 
is charged on such debts. 

67. Conclusion .• — General agricultural- conditions and loan transactions 
are the same as in Kyonta village of which a fuller report has been given, 
XSee section 4 of this Appendix). Thaleikkyi is about four and a half 
miles, from Kyonta village. 
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7. Kangyi Village. 

By U Ba Than, B. Com. (Birmingham). 

I.— GENERAL. 

68. Situation . — About 30 miles north of Pyapon situated on the right 
hank of Bogale river, previously called Gongindan river. The only 
approach to this village from Pyapon is by water. Kangyi village is 
divided into 3 parts, viz., East, West and Sipintha. 

69. Population . — Six hundred inhabitants, comprising equal number 
of men and women, living in 110 houses. The inhabitants are mostly 
Upper Burmans coming down from Sinbyugyun and Minbu Districts. 
They are very religious and peace-loving people. There is practically 
very little or no crime committed in the village. 

70. Occupations . — Majority of them are either tenant farmers or 
agricultural labourers with about 25 land owners as follows : — 


Acres. 


60 acres 

50 to 

100 to 

150 to 

200 to 

250 to 

400 to 

700 to 

800 and 

and below. 

too. 

150. 

200. 

250. 

300. 

450. 

800. 

Above. 

2 

. ; 5 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Most of the land owners rented their lands and only a few are 
working themselves. There are three Burmese gold and silver smiths,, 
three Burmese tailors and two Burmese fishmongers. Also there are 
one Chinese general store, one Kaka (Indian) store and one Burmese 
trading store ; some notes on these stores are given in Part IV of this 
report. 

71. School. — There is a vernacular school with about 60 boy a and 
girls in attendance. 

72. Rice-mills. — -There are four local rice-mills two owned by 
Burmans and two owned by Indians, viz. — Pyahmut rice-mill, Mayet 
rice-mill Khulanwa rice-mill and Thakanwa rice-mill. Indians own 
the first two named. 

II.— AGRICULTURE. 

73. Crops. — The only crop is paddy. The average yield is 35 
baskets per acre. 

74. Fertilizer. — No other form of fertilizer than cowdung has so far 
been used either by the land owners working themselves or by tenant 
fanners in Kangyi village-tract. 

75. Cattle. — Mortality of cattle in this village has not been greater 
last year than was usual. Cost of replacement would work out at 
Rs. 100 for male buffalo and Rs. 150 for female buffalo. 

76. Work of land owners. — Landlords, i.e., land owners who let their 

land to others, visit their fields while under cultivation, collect paddy as 
rent at harvest time, and store it in their granaries. Land owners who 
cultivate their own land have the same work as tenants. * 
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77. Work of tenants, — The duties of tenants include the following. 
In the rainy season, building and repairing huts to live in, cutting* 
collecting and splitting firewood, spreading manure (cowdung) in the 
fields, taking paddy for milling (for provision) ; repair ploughing imple- 
ments., harrowing, ploughing fields,, spreading seeds, extracting and 
transplanting seedlings, cutting grass for cattle. In summer. — Reaping 
grass for cattle and looking after them, reaping, preparing threshing- 
floor, carting sheaves to the threshing-floor, erecting them in. rows and 
threshing twice, winnowing. 

78. Agricultural Labourers.— Labourers have to do the same as 
tenants but they take up. duties as help mates to people cutting and 
selling fire\Vood and carrying paddy in sampans between rainy season 
and summer work and between summer and rainy season work. In 
Kangyi village more Burman labourers than Indians are employed. 
Same wages are paid to both but in some exceptional cases Indians 
take less wages. It is not true here that Indians pay more rents than 
Bormans. Working expenses have to be advanced to Indians as well 
as to Barmans in the ratio of 2 : 3. This difference is explained by the 
size of the family to feed and also by the standard of living. Burmese 
labourers are said to be better workers, /,<?., workmanship cannot be 
compared ; Bormans are better in all respects. 

For labourers hired for the rainy season for ploughing, etc., the hire 
is 60 baskets of paddy and food; for the threshing the rate is 50 
baskets and food. For extracting seedlings and transplanting the pay 
is Rs. 10 per acre ; for reaping Rs. 7-8 per acre. 

Each ploughman ploughs about 10 acres. 

79. Cost of Cultivation . — The cost of cultivation for twenty-five acres 
of paddy land, the area ploughed by two yoke of cattle under favourable 
circumstances, may be estimated as follows 

In rainy season two labourers at 60 baskets each and 1 boy at 10 
baskets of paddy to look of ter the cattle have to be engaged. 

In summer one additional labourer (besides the two) at 35 baskets 
of paddy must be employed. 

Between the rainy season and the summer one man to look after 
the cattle at 20 baskets of paddy is also employed. 

In summer the labourers are paid 40 baskets of paddy each and 
1 boy to look after the cattle is paid 10 baskets of paddy. 

In addition to these, the cost of feeding them would be Rs. 150 ; 
cost of helpers in reaping Rs. 50 and cost of sowing Rs. 200. 

Thus the total cost of cultivation for 25 acres would be Rs. 400 plus 
275 baskets of paddy. Reckoning paddy at Rs. 160 per hundred 
baskets this comes to Rs. 33 per acre.' 55 ' 

80. Marketing of Paddy. — Cultivators sell from the threshing-floor. 
Majority of landlords store paddy received as rent and also other paddy 
bought mostly from tenants ; they get finance for this from Chettiars 
and Dawsons Bank, Chettiars charging the interest of Rs. 1-4 to 
Rs. 1-8 for secured debts and Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 1-10 for unsecured debts. 


* This estimate makes no allowance for purchasing cattle or for interest charges, 
repairs to implements, etc. Moreover the method of estimating must not.be taken to 
imply that 25 acres of paddy land would form a typical holding ; the typical area is 
probably 30 to 60 acres, and the estimate reckons for the area worked by two yoke 
of cattle. According to paragraph 73 the average outturn per acre is 35 baskets, 
worth (at Rs. 160) Rs. 56. Settlement report should be consulted. — Chairman. 
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Whether sold from the threshing floor or from store, paddy is generally 
sold to Rangoon brokers or local millers, not to local traders. All 
buying and selling of paddy is by baskets ; but a larger price per 100 
baskets is given for heavy paddy. 

81. Measures for Paddy . — The local measuring basket for selling 
paddy or collecting rents equals 128 to 130 condensed milk- tins. The 
weight of such a basket of local ngasein paddy is 52 pounds, and for 
kaukgyi 53 pounds. 

111.— CREDIT FACILITIES FOR AGRICULTURE . 

82. Dawsons Bank. — Most of the banking business is done by this 
bank. Over two lakhs of rupees were" lent out last year at a rate of 
interest Rs. 1-2-0 (with security) and Rs. 1-4-0 (without security) per 
Rs. 100 per mensem. 

83. Chettiars. — There are two Arms, one doing a business of about 
two lakhs every year and the other just over one lakh. These Arms 
charge Rs. 1-4-0 per Rs. 100 per mensem as interest for secured loans, 
and Rs. 1-6-0 or Rs. 1-8-0 for unsecured loans. 

84. Co-operative Credit Societies. — There are three societies and their 

numbers of members and 
their capital are shown in the 
margin. Their membership 
remains steady. Their rate 
of interest is Rs. 1-4-0 per 
cent per mensem for either 
a secured or an unsecured 
loan. 

85. Money-lenders. — There are no professional Burmese money- 
lenders in this village except that most of the land-owners advance 
money for working expenses to their tenants on interest the rate being 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per Rs. 100 per mensem. 

86. Interest on crop loans.' — Different rates of interest have to be 

paid for borrowings made at 
different seasons, such as 
ploughing, transplanting and 
reaping seasons. These 
rates are shown in the 
margin. 


No resort to Sabape (ooIiqqi) or other forms of usurious rates of 
interests is made in Kangyi Village but in very few cases the practice of 
“ Sabape ” is still to be found. The rates vary in accordance with the 
time of borrowing ; for a payment of 100 baskets of paddy at harvest 
the amount advanced is Rs. 90 at the beginning of the rainy season, 
Rs. 1 25 at the middle and Rs. 150 at the end. * 

87. Security . — Borrowing on jewellery is quite a common practice 
in Kangyi Village but raising money on cattle is only practised by 
tenants on their landlords and money raised on standing crops or 

* It is doubtful if such large advances would be made with paddy at its present 
price (February 1930) — Chairman. 



Season. Rate per mensem. 




Rs. A. 


Rs. 

A. 

Ploughing 

... 

1 4 

to 

1 

6 

Transplanting 

; ... 

1 8 

to 

1 

10 

Reaping 

... 

1 12 

to 

2 

0 
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mortgage of crops is very rare. The only instances of such loans on 
mortgage of crops have been made by Dawsons Bank. Borrowing 
rates of all these types of loans differ considerably. For loans secured 
on jewellery they are Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0 per cent per mensem, 
with a lower rate of Rs. 1-4-0 if the security is largely gold ; for loans 
•on cattle the rate is Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 percent per mensem ; for loans 
from Dawsons Bank secured on crops the rate is Rs. 1-4-0. Loans are 
•generally paid in the village in currency notes, as a rule silver is only 
•used to make up odd amounts. 

88. Scarcity of money . — Money is particularly difficult to borrow this 
year. The scarcity of money for loaning purposes was brought about 
by the failure of several persons to return their borrowings owing 
to bad crops (in some cases) and the low price fetched for the paddy 
sold last year, but the banks demanded their money loan to the Chettiars 
hence the failure of several Chettiar firms in Rangoon. Chettiars are 
now reluctant to borrow from the banks ; hence the scarcity of money 
available for borrowings. 

89. Need for further facilities for agricultural credit. — (a) Long-term 
loans —These would be welcomed by land-owners for making permanent 
improvements to their fields. They also said they wanted them for 
advancing working expenses to their tenants and to help them store 
their paddy. Long-term loans would be greatly beneficial to tenants 
for investing in agricultural implements and for buying cattle and for 
necessary working expenses. 

{b) Short-term loans. — Small land-owners, tenant farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers would find short-term loans useful to enable them 
to store their paddy for a while and thus derive benefit by se lling them 
when prices become higher. 

IV.— THE GENERAL STORES. 

90. The Chinese General Store. — This is a retail shop and is owned by 
the shopkeeper. The shopkeeper is financed by Chinese Club, Kyaiklat, 
to the extent of Rs. 700 without security at the rate of interest Re. 1-8 
per cent per mensem, the principal being repayable with the interest 
after a year’s duration, but on such repayment the same principal may 
be borrowed again. About one-fifth or one-fourth of the sales are on 
credit payable after two months’ time. Credit sales are of the same 
price as cash sales and they are paid in cash, not in paddy. The 
customer is not necessarily compelled to buy always from the same 
shop ; but goods obtainable at the shop are generally bought from the 
same shop. 

The shopkeeper himself buys on credit from the wholesale dealers 
at Rangoon payable at the end of one year. He is compelled to buy 
goods obtainable at the same shop. The shopkeeper does not neces- 
sarily get in specially large stocks for any particular season ; he only 
gets in goods to make up the ordinary stock whenever necessary. 

Annua! sales amount to about Rs. 4,000 with a profit of Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 500 or 10 per cent approximately. 

The shopkeeper is paying a rent of Rs. 20 per month for the shop 
premises. The shop is run by the family consisting of the shopkeeper, 
Ms wife, four sons and two daughters. 

91. The Kaka ( Indian ) General Stores . — This is a retail shop and is 
owned by the shopkeeper. The shopkeeper is financed by a Chettiar 
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and two Burmese money-lenders, one from Kyaiklat and the other from 
Kangyi itself. Borrowed : Rs. 1,000 from the Chettiar without security 
at the rate of interest Re. 1-12 per cent per mensem ; Rs. 500 from 
Kyaiklat money-lender and Rs. 2,000 from Kangyi ijioney-lender without 
security at the same fate of interest Re. 1-8 per cent per mensem. 
The Chettiar requires interest to be paid monthly ; the other lenders 
ask for it only once a year. All the loans are nominally for one year 
but renewal is expected. One-fifth to one-fourth of the shopkeeper’s 
total sales are on credit payable after a few weeks’ time ; but in many 
cases outstanding for a year or even .more. Credit sales are at the 
same price as cash sales and are paid in cash, not in paddy. The 
purchaser has no compulsion to buy from the same shop but in the 
majority they do buy from the same shop goods obtainable there. 

The shopkeeper himself buys on credit from the wholesale dealers 
at Rangoon payable after a month or in some cases after three months’ 
time. He is compelled to -buy always at the same shop goods available 
there. The shopkeeper does not necessarily get in specially large stocks 
for any particular season ; he only fills up the ordinary stock when- 
ever necessary. 

About Rs. 5,500 worth of goods sold every year, profit being 5 per 
cent. 

The shopkeeper is paying a rent of Rs. 35 per mensem for the shop 
premises. The shop is run by three men and one boy. 

92, The Burmese Trading Store . — This is a retail general store esta- 
blished seven years ago. This is a partnership concern with ten partners 
holding equal number of shares, that is 14 shares each at Rs. 100 per 
share. So each partner has shares worth Rs. 1,400 in the business. 
Besides the money put in by the partners, .the store was financed by 
the following borrowings : — 


Amount. 

Lender. 

Interest per cent, 
per mensem. 

Rs. 


Rs. A. P. 

6,000 

West Kangyi Co-operative Credit Society 

1. 4 0 

2,500 

Rangoon Chettiar 

1 10 0 . 

3,000 

Kyaiklat Chettiar ... ... 

| 1 8 0 

2,000 

Khanaung Chinaman ... ... 

1 8 0 

1,000 

, Kangyi Burmese Money Lender 

18 0 


The securities given to West Kangyi Co-operative Credit Society 
are : Shop building and site and goods in stock ; no security is given for 
the rest of the borrowings. The loans are payable after three years’ 1 
duration. The shop sells on credit seven-tenths of its total sales, pay- 
able after three months’ time ; but in some cases payment has been 
outstanding for over two years. Credit sales are of the same price as 
cash sales and are paid in cash, not in paddy. A purchaser is not 
necessarily compelled to buy from the same shop ; but goods obtainable- 
at the shep are generally bought from the same shop. 
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The shopkeeper himself buys on credit from the wholesale dealers 
at Rangoon, payable in three months. He is not compelled to buy 
goods from the same shop ; but goods obtainable at the shop are 
always bought there. 

The shop does get in specially large stocks for particular seasons. 
In January and February the same shop gets in large stocks of clothing, 
in April and May it gets in large stocks of provisions and other 
necessaries for ploughing season such as implements, ropes, canes, etc. 

During its first three years this store had daily sales of Rs, 150; 
but during' the remaining four years of its existence daily sales have' 
fallen to Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. Consequently profits have fallen from 
Rs. 3 net profit per Rs. 100 worth of goods sold in first three years to 
a loss of Rs. 3 per Rs- 100 worth of goods sold in the last four 
years. Only two dividends have given since the establishment of this 
store. A dividend of Rs. 3,000 and a dividend of Rs. 2,700 were given 
for the first two years of its establishment. 

Rs. 3,000 -Re. 1-1 2 interest per cent per mensem. 

/ Rs. 2,700 “Re. 1-9 interest per cent per mensem. 

Balance sheet given as at the end of 1928. 


• 

Liabilities. 



Assets. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Creditors 

14,500 

Debtors 

... 13,268 

8 

9 

Shareholders 

14,000 

Goods in stock 

... 13,o59 

0 

9 

Goods bought on credit ... 

3,430 

Building and site 

... 6,000 

0 

0 



Fittings 

... 1,000 

0 

0 

Total 

31", 930 

• 

Total 

... 33,927 

9 

6 


This Burmese Trading Store is run by a Manager and his Assistant ; 
Manager drawing a salary of Rs. 50 per mensem and his assistant Rs. 30, 
Other, expenses would come up to about Rs. 20 per month. So the cost 
of running this store for a month would be Rs. 100 and to make a profit 
of Rs. 100 per mensem in Kangyi village at present is a problem very 
hard to solve. 

The business is now at a standstill having sold too much on credit, 
credit sales forming a large part of their total sales. Some partners 
owe to the concern as much as their shares worth, Rs, 1,400 and 
even to a non-partner the store had, in few instances, given credit up to 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 300. About 50 per cent, of the credit sales, were made to 
the partners themselves, and these don’t seem to take any interest in the 
business. Thus the general winding up of this concern is a matter of 
days and is inevitable. But the Chinese and the Kaka general stores 
do not sell their goods so much on credit ; hence they are prospering, 
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SURVEY III. 


Urban Enquiries in Pyapon District. 

Tiie statements recorded in 


this survey were collected by 
Mr. C. A. Vickers in 
October 1929 when he 
was Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. Enquiries were 
made in the four towns of 
Pyapon, Kyaiklat, Dedav e 
and Bogaie, all of which 
are in the Pyapon District. 
Where several people were 
examined together they 
are described as one 
witness ; when the number 
of persons is not stated the witness was a single individual. Thus 
altogether the 17 witnesses include 48 individuals of whom 47 may be 
classified as in the margin hereby and one was the European manager 
of Dawson’s Bank. 


Class. 

Persons. 

Race. 

! - ■ ■ ■■■■ - ■ 

Burmese 

Chettiar 

Other 

Indians. 

Chinese. 

Moneylenders ! 

2t 1 

4 

17 



Millers 

10 

9 


1 


Traders 

16 

5 

... 

3 

8 

Total ... 

47 

18 

' 17 

! . 

4 

8 


I. — PYAPON TOWN.* 

Witness A ( Chetiiar ). 

Chettiars lend generally to agriculturists and traders, as well as to 
paddy-millers and shopkeepers. Of the Chinese shopkeepers some 
borrow from Chettiars, some do not. Most' of the Chettiar lendings are 
for agriculture, chiefly for the redemption of land, and to a lesser degree 
for land-purchase. Mortgagors are also advanced crop-loans for the 
usual expenses of agriculture and the purchase of cattle. Loans for 
working expenses are generally advanced on promissory notes, but 
when debts are heavy a mortgage is generally taken on cattle. Loans 
for working expenses are generally repaid at harvest. We generally 
expect loans made for the purchase of cattle to be repaid at the next 
harvest. In cases where borrowers want an advance to redeem a debt 
and also for working expenses it is not the custom to secure future 
advances by having a mortgage bond securing the balance on a running 
account. 

Chettiars charge interest on loans at Rs.i-2 to Rs. 2-0 per cent, per 
mensem. 


Witness B {Chetiiar), 

My firm advances money chiefly for agriculture, but some advances 
are made to rice-millers. There are many money-lenders of all races. 
The Chettiars charge interest at Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 2-0 per mensem, loans 
at Rs. 2 being few. The large non-Chettiar lenders take Rs. 1-4 
to Rs. 2-8 per cent., while the smaller lenders take Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 ; 
the former finance chiefly landowners while the latter lend chiefly to 
tenants and labourers. 


* Pronounced in two syllables : Pya-p6n. 
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Most of the shops in Pyapon Town are kept by Chinamen. The 
Chettiars do not finance these. I clo not know how they are financed. 

Of the 16 Chettiar businesses in Pyapon two combine farming with 
their money-lending ; the others do only money-lending. My own firm 
has 1,800 acres of land which it got from defaulting borrowers. We 
only take over the land as a last resort. The other firm with land has 
5,000 acres let out to tenants. 

Chettiars sometimes fail to recover their loans. Such a loss may 
arise through crop-failure or through the borrower’s dishonesty. If a 
borrower spends his money improperly without repaying the loans he 
has taken for working expenses we are compelled to bring a suit against 
him. In such cases we often suffer loss ; sometimes the value of the 
land is only half the debt. I estimate that I lose one-sixteenth of my 
loans. Of my total lendings not less than three-quarters are secured 
on mortgages. 

The large Burmese money-lenders in Pyapon are all landowners 
primarily, while for the Chettiars money-lending is the main occupation. 

Chettiars in Pyapon accept deposits on current account ; but only 
four or five do such business on a considerable scale. Sometimes they 
give the depositor a pass-book ; sometimes a simple receipt. Pass-books 
are given only to those who deposit or withdraw frequently. For a 
withdrawal the depositor generally comes in person ; but a messenger 
named in a letter from the depositor to the Chettiar is paid if he is 
known to the Chettiar or his identity is proved. Pyapon Chettiars do 
not provide cheque forms for their clients, but those of Rangoon do. It 
is not customary in Pyapon to keep any cash reserve against demand 
deposits; to meet demands temporary borrowing is resorted to. Up to 
Rs. 20,000 can thus be paid at once. For a larger sum it would be 
necessary to get money from Rangoon. The receipts that we issue for 
deposits do not state that they are payable on demand nor do they state 
the due date. It is however understood that the money will be repaid 
on demand. This is the universal custom with Chetties. No Chetty 
firm issues a deposit receipt in the form just described to me (i.e. for a 
specific period with a note in the left hand bottom corner of the date 
when it falls due for repayment). The total deposits of my firm in 
Pyapon before the recent run was one and a half lakhs. These have all 
been repaid. But we have experienced much difficulty in making the 
necessary arrangements for liquid resources. If we had only fixed 
deposits it would not have been necessary to borrow money to meet the 
deposit liabilities. When there is a run on a Chettiar firm all Chettiar 
firms are in some difficulty as all wish to borrow from each other to 
meet their deposit liabilities. Only those who have been able to 
borrow from the banks or elsewhere have been able to' meet these 
emergencies. 

Fixed deposits would be accepted but nobody in Pyapon cares to 
make them. In Rangoon receipts are given for deposits up to about 
six weeks, and pro-nctes for deposits of longer period, while hundis are 
given for very short periods. Fixed deposits in Rangoon are always 
repaid promptly when their term expires. 

Apart from the Chettiars there is nobody in this locality who 
regularly buys and sells hundis. If a depositor wants a hundi we 
charge him no commission ; but others must pay one anna or two annas 
per Rs. 100 when they buy the hundi for cash. I can only draw a 
hundi upon a firm with which I have an account. An advice is always 
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sent to the drawee confirming the issue of the hnndi. The form is 
drawn 4 payable to — or order.’ It is customary to treat this as payable 
to bearer ; and the drawee pays the presenter whoever he is. He is 
not required to endorse the hnndi even though payable to order. But 
if the hundi is payable to a person named and the words 4 or order ’ 
cancelled it is necessary for the drawee to satisfy himself as to the iden- 
tity of the payee. All hundis issued here are payable at sight. There 
is good business here in hundis as a rule but this year business has been 
slack. 

My firm has also a shop at ...... (Lower Burma). Two of the 

partners have shares in businesses in Rangoon* Penang* Singapore and 

Saigon. One of them has a share also in a business at 

(Upper Burma). 

Witness C (Cheitiar). 

Ido not work at any other business* but own about 300 acres of 
land which I have had to take over tor debt. 

Chettiars lend chiefly at Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-8 per cent, per mensem ; a 
small proportion is lent at Rs. 1-2 or at higher rates up to Rs. 2. The 
lenders of other communities charge about the same rates. Petty 
money-lenders lend at higher rates. The bulk of the advances are for 
agricultural purposes, and are largely mortgage-loans for paying off 
other debts or for the purchase of land. We also give loans for 
cultivation expenses on pro-notes. We expect these loans to be repaid 
at the harvest each year. The rate for loans on pro-notes is from 4 to 8 
annas more than for loans on security. The amount outstanding on 
mortgages of land would be about one half ; the rest would be on 
moveable security or on unsecured notes. 

The rates of interest to borrowers in the districts do not vary 
according to the fluctuations of the Chettiar rate in Rangoon or the 
fluctuations of the bank-rate. I do not think cultivators would get the 
benefit of a reduction in the rates of interest that we pay. 

We accept repayment of loans by instalments and we credit repay- 
ments to principal if asked to do so. 

On redemption of a mortgage our custom is to tear a hole in the 
stamp and return the deed. No one ever asks us to give a reconvey- 
ance after redemption. We should be willing to give one at the cost 
of the other party. 

We receive deposits offered and grant interest at current rate. If 
a receipt is demanded we give one, if not, the entry is made in a pass- 
book. The pass-book is given to the depositor. These deposits are 
all repayable on demand. We do not issue fixed deposit receipts ; we 
have a verbal agreement as to the time for repayment, and whenever 
the money is asked for in accordance with this agreement we repay it. 
It is nowhere customary for Chetties to accept fixed deposits as such. 
But recently in Rangoon, as the result of the run on the Chettiars there, 
fixed deposit receipts have been issued ; and when the depositor has 
asked for the money before the due date the principal has been returned 
to him and all interest forfeited. My firm lias Rs. 50,000 on deposit in 
Pyapon. The interest we pay on deposit receipts is paid twice a year ; 
but interest on borrowings from Chettiars. is paid once a year. 

The hundi form we use is the same as that furnished by Witness 
B. We do not usually succeed in getting commission on hundis ; 
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'■but it pays us to issue the hundis as it saves the expense and trouble of 
.getting money transmitted from Rangoon to Pyapon. We do not issue 
hundis at usance. The usual custom is to pay hundis on the day 
following that of presentation, unless a special request has been made 
by the drawer for immediate payment. Hundis drawn to ■ order are 
paid if properly endorsed ; no enquiry is made as to the identity of the 
payee. It is necessary in issuing a hundi to send an advice, and pay- 
ment is postponed until the advice arrives. If the advice does not 
arrive a wire asking for confirmation is sent. 

We do not keep large cash balances. If we are short we get money 
from Rangoon. Even in Rangoon- it is not the custom to hold much 
cash ; any reserve is deposited in banks. 

We do not invest in Government securities because it would not 
pay us to do so. 

Chettiars of district towns do not get loans from the Imperial Rank 
in Rangoon because the bank does not know them. 

Money is in excess in our hands from February to May, when it is 
sent to Rangoon. Our overdrafts with the Imperial Rank have to be 
repaid by June. This explains the flow of money to Rangoon up to 
June, after which it comes back for re-lending. 

The Ciretties are on friendly terms with the local population as far 
„as they know. 

Every three years the agent of a Chetty firm is changed. If the 
new agent is dissatisfied with any loan it is necessary to demand repay- 
ment. If the borrower cannot find someone to take up the debt he 
generally agrees to make over the land to the new agent for a reduced 
sum. The loss to the firm is borne by the firm, but the outgoing 
agent’s commission is reduced. 

My firm has two partners with undivided shares ; their interests are 

equal. Our head office is in Rangoon, and we have businesses at 

(Lower Burma) and at (Federated Malay States). 

Witness D ( Chettiar ). 

My firm has only this one shop. We have live or six lakhs of 
borrowed capital of the proprietors and rather over half a lakh of local 
deposits by non -Chettiars. Interest on these deposits is at the current 
Chettiar rate. Only four firms in Pyapon take deposits. We could get 
loans from the Imperial Rank in Rangoon ; but our own resouces are 
greater than our needs, and we lend to local Chettiars, charging them 
interest at one anna or two annas above the current Chettiar rate of 
Rangoon. We do not wish to extend our business. The leading 
Chettiars in Pyapon borrow from U Thet She (Witness E) when short : 
the others do not. Such borrowings may be for any period from two 
months up to a year ; interest is at the current Chettiar rate. 

There is no custom requiring any borrower to give presents to the 
Chettiar lender. I have never heard of such a practice. The prin- 
cipals of a firm would regard it as a crime on the part of any agent 
taking a present. - ■ : 

We find litigation expensive. We consider six months too long a 
period for redemption. It generally takes a year to bring property for 
sale. Where the mortgage is disputed it takes still longer. If property 
could be brought to sale without the court’s intervention it .would be. 
very good. The borrower’s interests could be safeguarded by; limiting 
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the creditor’s right to have the property sold to cases where the 
interest has been heavily in arrears and where it can be shown that the 
debt exceeds the value of the land. In such cases the creditor should 
not be forced to go to court. 

It would be advantageous also if the deposit of title-deeds outside 
Rangoon could constitute an equitable mortgage. 

We like the idea of joint stock banks working in the districts as we 
think they would give us support. 

We have heard of the opening of a Chettiar Bank in Rangoon called 
the Bank of Chettianad. We know very little about it. Chetties may 
imitate it if it is successful ; but they are conservative, and proposals for 
the formation of such banks have been occasionally made but have 
always been rejected. 

Occasionally the new agent of a branch increases the rates of 
interest on existing loans ; but this is only done by the unscrupulous, and 
is rare. 

We should not like legislation to compel us to publish balance-sheet. 
If we relied principally on deposit money for our resources we should 
have no objection. 

My firm has 5,000 acres of land, of which one-half has been bought 
and one-half taken over for debt. My firm is the only one in Pyapon 
which does not object to holding land; we undertake farming, 
voluntarily. Other Chettiar owners however would not sell without 


getting a satisfactory price. One Chettiar at in this district 

owns 2,500 acres while another at also in this district, 

owns 2,000 acres. 


Witness E (U Thet She , Bur man Money-lender , age 76, since deceased). 

I have been in Pyapon District 51 years. I estimate the Chettiar 
1 endings at 55 lakhs for Pyapon Shops, 100 to 200 lakhs for Bogale, and 
for Dedaye and Kyaiklat the same as Pyapon. No, I think 100 lakhs 
for Bogale and 50 lakhs for each of the three others. Mine is all hear- 
say evidence on this point. 

My own lendings, together with the value of land and buildings 
taken for debts, would be about 20 lakhs. There are six other non- 
Chettiars in Pyapon who lend money on a considerable scale ; their 
total lendings I should estimate at 20 lakhs altogether. 

I do not accept deposits ; I do not like the trouble of keeping the 
accounts they would involve. 

I advance money for current agricultural expenses and for the 
redemption and purchase of land ; I also advance a little to shopkeepers 
as well as to paddy-storers. Three-tenths of my capital is advanced on 
mortgages of agricultural land and about the same amount is in Rangoon 
on deposit at 3| to 4 per cent. I cannot say exactly how much I have 
lent out on pro-notes ; it would be about 2\ lakhs. I lend about 
lakhs to Chettiars at Chettiar rate. For my loans to cultivators I charge 
interest at one rupee to two rupees per cent, per mensem ; but these 
highest and lowest rates apply to only a small proportion. It is not 
easy to recover every year all one’s loans for current agricultural 
expenses ; interest is generally paid but not the principal. Ten per 
cent, of my loans are irrecoverable. 

I favour the establishment of joint-stock banks* in the districts as. 
I have had experience of Dawsons Bank. 
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Dishonest borrowers are reported by the Chettiars to their associa- 
tion and blacklisted for the whole province. 

I endorse on the back of the document any payments by the 
debtor. 

The public are inconvenienced by the Chettiar system of triennial 
changes of their agents, since a borrower is sometimes compelled to 
repay his loan at an inconvenient time because the new agent objects to 
taking over the loan from his predecessor. If the debtor cannot repay 
at once the Chettiar sometimes brings a suit or writes oh a portion of 
the loan, or increases the rate of interest. 

Indigenous bankers should be allowed to accept title deeds of pro- 
perty in order to create an equitable mortgage on the property. 

Witness F {Bur man Money-lender). 

Chettiars supply money for agriculture by lending to the landlord. 
They never lend to the tenant direct. Money for trade is supplied on 
pro-notes, but as most of the shopkeepers are Chinese the Chetties 
do not do much business with them. The Chetties also finance the 
industries of the locality (i.e. paddy-milling, thatching and ngapi 
making); loans are made on the mortgage of land and houses owned by 
the borrower. The Burmese money-lenders supply money for the same 
objects as the Chetties and with the same security. The Chettiar do 
90 per cent, of the total money-lending. The Chettiar rates vary 
between Rs. 1-6 and Rs. 2, the Burmans between Rs. 1-8 and Rs, 2, 
The higher rate of the Burmans is occasioned partly by the poorer 
security of their class of borrowers and partly by the fact that the 
money-lender has to borrow the money for his loans from the Chetties. 

A few Chettiars own land and rent it out as well as lend money. 
Nearly all Burmese money-lenders own land which they rent out, and 
of these a few trade in the paddy which they get as rent. For both 
Chettiars and Burmans money-lending is the chief occupation. Both 
Chettiars and Burmans take mortgages of land as security. 

The only method of learning the total loans of the money-lenders is 
by enquiry from each of them in turn. For the last Burmese year the 
total Chetty lending in Pyapon town would be at l<§ast 140 lakhs. The 
total lending of Burmese money-lenders would be at the most 15 lakhs 
for the same period. This computation is from my personal knowledge. 
Four times the figures given would give the total lendings for the whole 
of the Pyapon District. I cannot hazard figures for the whole of 
the Irrawaddy Division. The estimates given by the Chettiars for the 
total lendings in the Pyapon District are hopelessly too small. 

Indigenous bankers of this district have at the most 5 per cent, bad 
debts among their lendings. These are occasioned by crop failures and 
hardly at all from dishonesty. 

Only the Chettiars use hundis ; the form of these is unintelligible 
to me. 

There is very strong combination between Chettiar firms. Their 
association act as a general information bureau. It maintains black-lists 
and passes on information to all Chettiars likely to be affected. There 
is no combination amongst Burmese lenders ; they have no relations 
beyond mutual rivalry and dislike. 

The Imperial Bank and other joint-stock banks give too much 
support to the Chettiars and little or none to the Burmese money-lenders. 
7 
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Witness G {Mr. Heaton , General Manager of Dawsons Bank , 

I was four years in the District Bank of which the head office is in 
Manchester. In 1920 I joined this bank, which had been incorporated 
six years earlier, and was turned into a public company in 1921. In 
1920 the bank’s activities were confined to Pyapon District with the 
exception of the Maubin Branch and a representative in Rangoon. 
The branch in Rangoon is now very active and there are branches in the 
Myaungmya and Bassein Districts too. There are further possibilities of 
expansion in these and other districts. The chief business of my bank 
is the financing of agriculturists both in long-term and crop-loans. 
Long-term loans are granted for the redemption and purchase of land 
as well as for the improvement of land, purchase of cattle, building of 
homesteads and granaries and for such other purposes where it would 
be unreasonable to ask for the loan to be repaid in one or two years. 
The bulk of long-term loans are for the redemption of mortgages by 
borrowing at a lower rate. The loans are secured by a registered deeds 
of first mortgages. A borrower is required to promise to pay definite 
instalments towards the principal of the loan (generally one-tenth) each 
year. Crop-loans are made for ploughing, transplanting, reaping as the 
seasons arrive. A crop-loan is generally covered by a pro-note, which 
is sometimes secured by the original mortgage deed. It is our general 
practice to secure future advances by the original mortgage deed. The 
deed ordinarily secures an amount up to a certain limit, which includes 
the amount ordinarily necessary for cultivating expenses. 

The bank also finances paddy- traders by short-term loans. These 
are people who hold paddy for a rise. The security here is the stock, 
which is generally held in the granaries of the borrower but is always 
made over to the bank. Another class of trader stores his paddy in 
rice-mills for the purpose of getting it milled into rice ; where the miller 
is trustworthy we do some business with this class also. In the present 
state of the law the bank does not consider the security on produce 
loans very satisfactory. Thus our short-term loan business has been 
hindered. The bank also makes advances to rice millers and to the 
proprietors of local stores, and to any local industry which can furnish 
satisfactory security. 

The bank’s advances in 1921 were 15f lakhs, in 1926 they were 43|~, 
and at the present moment they are 70 lakhs. The bank’s loans and 
advances in the Pyapon District total 57 lakhs. 

The bank’s charges for interest are from 10 per cent, per annum 
on over drafts and from 12 to 16 per cent, for mortgage loans. For 
small loans, difficult of administration, the rates go up to 18 per cent.; 
but there is little business at this rate. If our lending rates are much 
lower than market-rate borrowers show a tendency to withhold 
repayments of principal and even payments of interest, because it pays 
them to re- lend the money. They also in such cases spend much more 
on luxuries and on unproductive expenditure in general. The opening 
of one of our branches has invariably lowered interest-rates in its 
neighbourhood. 

The bank’s loans are financed mainly by deposits, /.<?., fixed 
deposits and current accounts and saving bank accounts. The pro- 
portion of fixed to demand deposits is as 82 is to 18. The fixed deposits 
range from six months to ten years. The average period for fixed 
deposits is about four years. The bank keeps a cash reserve and an 
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•‘‘investment reserve. These two furnish its liquid assets. The pro- 
portion of liquid assets to public liabilities is 41 per cent. This is 
more than adequate to meet any run on the bank ; ordinarily the bank 
could meet such a run entirely from its own resources. By holding 
such a high proportion of liquid assets the bank sacrifices much 
•profit. The average yield of investments for liquid assets would be 
about 4 g- per cent. The average rate on fixed deposits is 6J per cent. 

Branch System. — We have nine branches in Burma excluding the 
head office but this has now been reduced to eight since the merger of 
the Kamakalu and Bogale branches. There is a great demand for the 
opening of branches in the Delta. The chief difficulty as regards the 
-opening of new branches is the obtaining of funds as our present 
resources are fully employed by the existing branches. Another 
difficulty is to secure suitable agents. The opening of a new branch 
involves unremunerative expenditure. From time to time the bank has 
made proposals to Government for assistance in opening new branches ; 
but all these proposals have been unsuccessful. 

Deposits at Branches ; cheques. — It is very difficult to obtain deposits 
at the branches, as there is no investment habit among the people. 
The bulk of the deposits are from Europeans, and come into the 
Rangoon and the head offices. Some deposit business is done at 
Maubin, Kyaiklat, Dedaye and Moulmeingyun, but it is small as 
compared with the advances at these branches. A slow growth in 
Burmese deposits at the branches is however noticeable. People who 
have deposits at the head office (Pyapon) or at a branch have facilities 
to cash cheques at the Rangoon office ; this has been arranged to 
encourage the keeping of current accounts and the use of cheques. The 
Bank’s cheque-forms are printed in English only ; this is not a serious 
obstacle to an increased use of cheques. A slow increase in the use of 
cheques by local people is noticeable now. 

Financial Year. — The bank’s financial year closes on the 31st 
October. The reasons for choosing this date are — 

(1) By that date the old crop should be completely marketed 
and all loans made to traders and others who store paddy should be 
repaid in full. 

(2) All the previous year’s crop-loans should be paid up by 
that date and interest and instalments towards the principal of long- 
term loans. 

(3) All crop-loans except loans for reaping have been 
advanced for the existing season, 

(4) Transplanting is over and there is a lull in agricultural 
operations which give the bank time for its audit. 

(5) The bank is able to renew all its loans because of the 
; above reasons and to take timely action against defaulters. 

Remittance. — The bank does much remittance business. From 
January to April the average daily remittance would be 1^ lakhs. This 
includes remittances between branches and Rangoon for our own pur- 
poses as well as for our customers. For our customers remittances are 
by telegraphic transfer and on demand drafts, either on Rangoon or on 
the branches to which the remittances are made. They are ordinarily 
met from the cash balance of the branch addressed. The methods by 
which the bank supplements the cash balance of a branch in order to 
meet the drafts or telegraphic transfers are — 

(i) By remittances of cash from head office by speed launch. 
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(ii) By telegraphic transfers through the Government treasuries- 

and sub- treasuries. 

(iii) In Bass ein, as the Imperial Bank has a branch there, 

remittances are made through that bank. 

Transfers through treasuries by telegraphic transfer is not entirely 
satisfactory. If the sub-treasury officer is on tour the money cannot be 
got until he returns. The same difficulty arises if he is ill. Even when 
he is present undue delay sometimes occurs in the payment of funds to 
the bank. The bank undertakes to pay its drafts on demand, and by 
failure to do so it is exposed to liability for damages. It is not a suffi- 
cient answer to the customer that the treasury officer is on tour or ill. 
In cases of delay the bank has, at great expense and inconvenience, to 
rush money by speed boat to the branch where it is needed. 
Incidentally the branch thereby gets more money than it needs, when 
the sub -treasury pays its draft. Unsuccessful representations' on this 
matter have been made to Government. I have heard it said that the 
difficulty is that the High Court refuses to allow the delegation to 
Township Judges of the duty to pay moneys from the sub-treasuries.* 

II — KYAIKLAT TOWN. 

Witness H (A group of eight local Chettiars ). 

There are 22 Chettiar businesses in Kvaiklat. One of them is now 
a branch of the Bank of Chettinad opened two months ago ; the 
business here of that branch existed before the bank was formed. 

Three of us have land taken over for debt; One has 270 acres, one 80 
and one 400. The land is let to tenants. Chettiars here never buy 
land and do not want it. Apart from the land mentioned they have no 
business besides money-lending. 

Except for temporary boiTO wings from local Chettiars, money 
when needed is got from Rangoon by messengers. If there 
is not a branch there some Rangoon Chettiar functions as 
agent. Temporary local borrowings are at one anna over the Rangoon 
Chettiar rate ; the longest period is one month. Borrowings from 
Rangoon are at the current Rangoon Chettiar rate increased by one to 
five annas. Such borrowings are generally for six months at the most. 
Money sent to Rangoon from here also goes by messenger. We clo 
not buy or sell hundis here ; nor do any other people here. We cannot 
explain this. We occasionally cash a huncii from Mandalay — say four 
or five a month ; never cash hundis from Rangoon. 

Chetty lendings here are mostly for the purchase and .redemption of 
land and for the building of houses and for agriculture. A little business 
is done with shopkeepers. We also lend to local paddy millers. 

Loans for current expenses of agriculturists are secured on pro- 
notes or mortgages. Repayment is always fn money. Loans to 
shopkeepers are generally secured by a mortgage of the shop, occa- 
sionally by a pro-note. Loans to millers are usually made on a pro-note; 
sometimes they are secured by a mortgage. 


* Since this evidence was recorded Government has appointed additional town- 
ship officers at the headquarters of three townships, and has arranged for more 
frequent reports of cash balances, from others ; see paragraph 368 of the first, volume 
of the report. 
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Interest on loans secured by a mortgage on land or houses varies 
from Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 1-8 per cent, per mensem. Most business is done at 
Rs. 1-4. Without mortgage the rate varies from Rs. 1-4 to Rs, 1-12 ; 
generally it is Rs. 1-6. The rates for loans on gold and jewellery are the 
same as for those on land. If we were able to borrow more cheaply, 
three-eighths of the saving would be passed on to borrowers. 

Losses on our loans are about one-eighth of the amount lent, The 
■causes are incapacity of borrowers to repay ; they ascribe this to crop- 
failures and taxation. 

We accept repayment of loans by instalments. Generally payment 
of interest is made every twelve months. When an instalment of prin- 
cipal is repaid between two regular dates it is reckoned at once as a 
reduction of the principal on which interest is computed. Borrowers 
are not able to check the Chettiar accounts. 

We accept money for safe keeping for a few days, paying no interest ; 
otherwise we accept no deposits. 

About half the money we lend is borrowed from Rangoon or Madras. 
The money from Madras is sent by liundi payable in Rangoon, This 
estimate is valid for all Burma outside Rangoon. 

Kyaiklat Chettiars cannot borrow directly from the Imperial Bank, 
but until the recent Chettiar failures we could always get as much 
moneyas we wanted. We sometimes borrow on pro-notes at a flat 
rate of 8 per cent, per annum from the Kyaiklat branch of Dawsons Bank. 
There is not much such borrowing. The bank does not favour such 
short loans (e.g. 10 days) as the Chettiars want for their borrowings. 

Every March and April we. find we have more money with us than 
there are borrowers for. This would not be more than one lakh. 
Such money is put on deposit with the Rangoon Chettiars. Interest is 
.given at one anna less than the current Rangoon Chettiar rate. The 
money is wanted again within three months. If there were a local 
bank that would take the money for such a short term on deposit we 
would deposit the money there. 

We consider the law sufficient at present but consider the interval 
between the final decree and the sale of property too long. Property 
decreases in value by neglect in that period. The process-servers also 
•do not do their work properly. 

We agents would have no objection to the publication of annual 
balance-sheets. 

Witness J * (A group of three Bur man Landlords ). 

We own respectively 400, 700 and 400 acres of lands. We are 
really landowners. We lend only to tenants, charging interest at Rs. 1-8 
to Rs. 3 per mensem * we lend mostly at Rs. 2. We lend sometimes on 
the mortgage of cattle and paddy, occasionally of houses ; but about 
two-thirds of our lendings are on pro-notes. Our rates are the same for 
loans secured and unsecured. If we trust a man we ask no security. 
We lend at the time of sowing, transplanting and harvest ; about half 
our lendings are at transplanting (Wazo and Wagaungf and one-quarter 
at each of the other periods. All repayments have to be made after 
harvest. Our total lendings for last year were Rs. 10,000, 10,000 and 
Rs. 8,000. These are average figures for all years. About one-third of 


* There is no witness marked I. 
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our lendings are borrowed from the Chettiars and two-thirds are from- 
our own money. We can always get from Chettiars as much money 
as we want 

The Chettiars’ rates of interest for loans up to to Rs. 10,000 are 
Rs. 1-8 and for larger loans Rs. 1-4. We landowners do not borrow on 
jewellery ; the rates for loans on jewellery are the same as for loans on. 
land. We have to pay the Chettiars’ interest after we have got our 
paddy, generally about February ; we sell the paddy then. We always 
borrow from the Chettiars ; never from Dawsons Bank. The reason is. 
that generally the Chettiar lends on a simple pro-note, whereas the 
bank requires preliminaries. 

The tenants repay us in paddy, not in money. The paddy is valued- 
at the current sale rate. We sell the paddy to brokers, either in the 
threshing-floor, or, if we have kept the paddy in anticipation of a rise 
in price, in the granary. The buyer bears the cost of transport. We 
sell about one-tenth to paddy merchants, the rest to brokers. These 
merchants get most of the purchase money from the Chettiars, 

If the tenants have any ornaments they borrow from the Chettiars. 

If we could get cheaper loans we should give the whole benefit as 
reduced interest to our tenants, because we lend, not to get a profit but 
to work our land. 

Where the rate of interest is by the month the Burmese month is- 
used. No deduction is made from the principal when it is given. No- 
presents are given. We lend only money not paddy. 

We never lend for other than repayment after harvest. Should the 
loan remain outstanding we do not increase the rate of interest. We 
lose every year about one-fifth of our lendings. This is caused by bad 
tenants. A good tenant will pay the year after if his crop has been bad 
one year ; a bad tenant will not and we discharge him. Thus we get 
bad debts. 

After paying rent and debts only one tenant in ten will have a little 
paddy over for sale. Practically all sold paddy is sold by landowners. 

There would be no advantage in any scheme for co-operative selling 
that entailed the collection of paddy in a common centre. The cost of 
collecting the paddy would discount any advantage from the power of 
collective bargaining. 

In a village of fifty houses we would put the petty amounts available* 
for mutual borrowing at about Rs, 1,000 for all the classes in the 
population. The total value of the jewellery available in such a village 
if there is no landlord resident there would be at the most Rs, 1,000. 
On the average a landlord in the country would have no more than 
Rs. 3,000 worth of jewellery in the family. The landlords in the towns 
would have at the most Rs. 5,000 worth. 

Witness K (A group of four Paddy-millers). 

Three of us are Burmese, one Indian. We millers want money 
from January to June for the purchase of paddy. We hardly ever buy 
the crop on the ground before it is ripe. If we buy the crop on the 
threshing-floor we have to bear the cost of transport. If we buy from’ 
a trader he has to bear the transport to the mill. The average cost: 
per hundred baskets for transport bv boat is Rs. 4. We sell most of 
our milled rice to Rangoon shippers’ representatives. They pay the cost 
of transport. They pay us in cash at the mill. They also pay us some- 
times by cheque on Dawsons Bank. Some rice we sell to local dealers- 
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on the same terms. Some rice we send to dealers in Upper Burma. 
There are such dealers at all places up the river from here to Thayetmyo. 
The dealer has to pay the cost of transport. Payment is generally 
made by money sent through the post. 

We borrow from the Chettiars and from Dawsons Bank, mostly 
from the former. The Burmese money-lenders here generally lend 
only to their tenants, i.e., they are really landowners. The Chettiars 
do no business except lend money. Land that accrues to them from 
mortgages they let out to tenants, but the total holdings of the Kyaiklat 
Chettiars would not be more than 500 acres. They have no desire to 
keep land. We can give no estimate of the total of Chettiar lendings. 
We think the Chettiar lendings for the whole district would not be less 
than 4 crores. Such losses as the Chettiars sustain are occasioned by 
bad crops ; but we think the local Chettiars lose very little ; they are 
generally covered by their security. The Chettiars are kept informed 
about one another ; we think the Nattukkottai Chettiar Association acts 
as an information agency. The Burmese money-lenders are heavy 
losers ; we estimate they lose 30 per cent, of their lendings, owing to 
the lack of security. 

The Chettiars lend here for the redemption and purchase of land, 
for the general purposes of agriculture, and also for the storing of 
paddy. They lend very little to shop keepers. Their loans to mill- 
owners are chiefly for paddy- buying, but also for the general business 
of milling. The Chettiars demand the mortgage of the millers’ property, 
either land, jewellery, or mill. They ask for a mortgage deed or pro-note ; 
they never take the guarantee of friends. They let a loan go on 
indefinitely so long as they get their interest. They accept repayment 
of loans by instalments ; we cannot say whether they at once reduce 
the interest on the principal when an instalment is paid at an odd time. 
We have no means of testing the accuracy of their accounts of our 
loans, but we trust them. The Chetties help each other but there is no 
co-ordination between them and lenders of any other classes. 

There is some local prejudice against the Chetties ; these are thought 
greedy, and people object to their asking for presents in kind, and to 
their comparative ruthlessness in demanding their full interest. Only 
the competition of other lenders can alter this. At present the 
Chettiars monopolise the lending. 

Rates of Interest , — With mortgage of land the Chetties ask from Rs. 
1-8 to Rs. 2-4 ; the average is Rs. 1-12. The same rate obtains for the 
mortgage of houses. The Chetties do not like paddy-mills as security. 
The usual rate for mortgage of jewellery is Rs. 1-8. There is no 
reduction on borrowings of over Rs. 10,000. The Chetties ask for the 
most they can get. The interest of Burmese lenders to their tenants 
varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, The rate of the local pawnshop on gold 
ornaments is one anna in the rupee. 

We do not think that a reduction of the rates whereby indigenous 
bankers could borrow their money would lead to any reduction in the 
rates at which they offer loans. 

Adequacy of Capital , — Sometimes although we have good security we 
cannot borrow money in Kyaiklat. This is especially so from June 
to September. Dawsons Bank cannot lend over a certain figure and 
the Chettiars do not like to lend too much to one man. They will 
make delays for consideration of the loan, etc. The Chettiars state that 
there is the same financial tightness in other centres at the same period. 
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They will at such times lend only at an enhanced rate of interest, say 
4 annas more, and demand the very best security. It may be that the 
Chetties have a surplus which they cannot lend out during March to 
June, by which season the crops have been bought. But the unusable 
surplus is owing to the Chettiar’s disinclination to lend on any other than 
landed security. 

Remittances . — When we want to remit money we either send it by 
agent or send it in in notes, insured, through the post. We can send 
money to Rangoon by Chettiar hundi, but we have to pay at this end a 
commission of two annas per Rs. 100, and in Rangoon six pies per 
Rs. 1,000 if we want to have the money in anything but silver. We 
cannot get Chettiar hundis for any place but Rangoon, because the local 
Chettiars elsewhere do not keep a sufficient reserve to cash the hundis. 

Proposals . — We would like the establishment in each district where 
there is no such institution of a joint-stock bank or branch thereof with 
a local directorate. We are opposed to any scheme for the amalga- 
mation of the local money-lenders, either with or without their own 
control. W r e favour the application of the kommandit principle to any 
such venture, and think the participation of a large bank as a silent 
partner would be advantageous. There would be no advantage to us in 
the publication by Chettiars of balance sheets. 

For our business we should like the money-lender or other financing 
agency to say, before the beginning of the industrial season how much 
it is prepared to advance to the miller for the whole year. Thereby 
the miller could buy with certainty and a present element of uncertainty 
in the conduct of his business would be removed. 

We think indigenous bankers could add to their lending power if 
they went in more for financing industry and commerce, instead of as 
now lending almost entirely to landowners. 

The Chetty system of changing the agent every three years often 
means the following disadvantage to the public, when the new agent 
wants to recall a loan given by his predecessor : — 

(i) The principal has to be repaid at once, with consequent 

inconvenience and loss. 

(ii) The rate of interest will be increased. 

(in) A new mortgage deed has to be made by the borrower at 
his cost. 

Witness L (Six Traders in Kyaiklat ). 

Two of us are Burnian piece-goods merchants and two are Indians 
in the same trade ; two are Chinese general merchants. All of us are the 
owners of our shops, and we all sell both wholesale and retail . Three 
of us also trade in paddy. 

All our goods are got from Rangoon, except a few silk goods from 
Mandalay. The latter are paid for by V.P.P. and their total amount is 
only one-tenth of the total stock per individual at the most. For goods 
bought in Rangoon all payments are made in person ; either we go to 
Rangoon to pay or the payee comes here to receive. Hundis are 
never used. 

Seven-tenths of our stocks are bought in Rangoon on credit. For 
credit purchases we pay one anna in the rupee interest if the money is 
paid within three months. If payment is further delayed we have to 
pay further interest at Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 3 per mensem. We are not 
compelled to buy always from the shop from which our credit purchases 
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are made. We buy on credit every month but our buyings about 
December are double what we ordinarily buy ; this is because they are 
in preparation for the heavy sales to cultivators after the harvest. We 
have to pay every month for the goods already bought on credit before 
we can get fresh credit. 

We have borrowed very little. But we have sometimes borrowed 
from the Chettiars, and then we have paid interest at Rs. 1-8 and given 
land as security. The Chettiars will take only land as security. If we 
borrow on a pro-note we pay Rs. 2 interest. Short loans we can get by 
borrowings from other shopkeepers, but such loans are for only 
■seven days. 

Chinese shopkeepers are able to borrow from other Chinese. For a 
loan of a few days they pay no interest and execute no document. For 
■ other loans the terms are the same as for the Chettiars. 

We cannot borrow from Dawsons Bank because we have no other 
security than our shops and goods. 

r We are all of us most in need of money in the months of November, 
December and January. We need the money in those months as at 
that time we have to pay for goods bought in Rangoon on credit. At 
the same time we have to replenish our stocks bought on credit. 
Without first paying for the stocks previously bought we can get no 
fresh credit. During those months we cannot get the amount we want 
from the Chettiars as they are short. Not until after the harvest are 
they again in funds. The amounts we needed to borrow in the three 
months of November and December 1928 and January 1929 varied 
from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 8,000 ; average about Rs. 4,000. If our sales had 
been better, we .should not have needed to borrow so much. We 
estimate the total of all our borrowings as averaging one lakh of rupees 
per annum. 

Our credit sales are one-third of our cash sales except in the case of 
the Chinese amongst us ; for them credit sales are one-half their cash 
sales. For all of us such credit is given chiefly in the four months, 
November to February. The Chinese amongst us take no interest for 
■credit sales ; the others charge one anna in the rupee, payment is made 
in March and April after the harvest is complete. No security is taken. 
All payments are in cash. There is no compulsion upon the credit 
purchasers to buy always at the same shop. Credit is given both 
for wholesale and for retail trade. 

III.— DEDAYE TOWN* 

Witness M (A Group of two Burmese Money-lenders ) . 

In Deday e there are about 20 Chettiar shops and ten large Burmese 
money-lenders. The Chettiars lend altogether at least 40 lakhs, and the 
Burmese about 4 lakhs. The leadings of other sorts of lenders in 
Dedaye are very small. Ten years ago the Burmese lenders in Dedaye 
lent twice as much as now; their business has diminished through 
increase of the Chettiar business. Chettiar shops are increasing in 
Dedaye at the rate of one a year. . Land-owning is our principal business, 
not money-lending. 

We have never borrowed from Dawsons Bank. Having good 
.security to offer, we can always borrow as much as we need. One of 


Pronounced in three syllables : De-da-\e. 
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us owns 400 acres of land, the other 1,000 acres. The former last year 
lent about Rs. 3,000 to tenants and Rs. 16,000 to non-tenants. The 
latter last year lent to tenants about Rs. 4,000 and to non-tenants 
Rs. 20,000. Last year was an average year. 

We lend both to our tenants and to others. Both our tenants and 
others prefer to borrow from the Chettiars, when they have jewellery to 
offer as security ; because the Chettiars can lend more and their loans 
can better be kept secret. Our largest lendings to any one person are 
Rs. 1,500. We lend rather in the character of friends to persons well 
known to us. We do not finance paddy merchants or shop-keepers^ 

We lend to onr tenants without security at rates from Rs, 1-8 to 
Rs. 2. They repay us after harvest, in money, not in paddy. Our rent 
is due in paddy, but we get the tenants to sell the rent paddy for us at 
the market-rate and to pay us cash. We have no granaries of our own. 
The paddy is sold on the threshing-floor to brokers or to merchants.. 
The latter sometimes store it hoping for a rise in price. 

When we lend to non-tenants we lend only to Burmans. On the 
security of land, houses and gardens we lend at rates from Rs, 1-4 to 
Rs. 1-8, generally at the rate of Rs. 1-8. On jewellery we lend at 
Rs. 1-8. On pro-notes we lend at from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2. We lend only 
with our own money. We do not borrow from Chettiars. 

Our interest is calculated according to the Burmese months. We 
make no deduction from the principal at the time of lending. We lend 
no paddy. No present is given to us by borrowers. 

Our loans are nearly all for the purchase or redemption of 
land. About one-half of a year’s new loans are made in April, 
May and June. 

As a rule we lose about one-sixth of our lendings, from crop-failures 
and dishonesty of our borrowers. If we trust a man we allow the loan 
to continue till the next harvest, at the same rate of interest. If the 
man is dishonest we strike off the debt, unless there is a mortgage 
when we come to an agreement for as large a proportion as we can get. 

We can always get as much money loaned to us as we require. 

The rates of the Chettiars here are, for loans on land mortgage,, 
from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2-4. Most business is done at the rate of Rs. 1-6. 
Their rate without security varies from Rs, 1-6 to Rs. 2-4. We cannot 
say at what rate they do most business without security. We do not 
think there are any lendings here from Rangoon Chettiars., The- 
Chettiar rate for lendings on security of jewellery is the same as for 
landed security. We do not know of any distinction made by the 
Chettiars in interest for loans of above and below Rs. 10,000. 

We have heard that the local Chettiars have an association, since we 
have heard that they have undertaken not to lend at less than Rs. 1-6. 

The Chettiars’ practice of triennial changes of agents causes much, 
inconvenience to borrowers since the new* agent often demands 
immediate repayment of a loan granted by his predecessor and the- 
borrower has to try and raise loans for the amount ; if he is unable to- 
do so he is run in to court. Or the new 7 agent will increase the interest, 
on the old loan. 

Witness N (Group of three Barman Paddy-millers). 

We buy paddy direct from the cultivator’s threshing floor ; we pay 
the cost of transport — average Rs. 5 per 100 baskets, by boat. We sell 
our rice to shippers in Rangoon who pay the transport to Rangoon.. 
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We ;ire paid for our rice either with cash brought by the buyer’s agent 
or through Dawsons Bank ; hundis are not used. We sell some rice to ■ 
Upper Burma merchants, getting payment from their agents or through- 
insured post. 

We need loans from February to July to buy paddy. In an average 
year one of us borrows Rs. 50,000 and the other two take Rs. 20,000* 

each. 

We all borrow from Dawsons Bank ; one borrows also from 
Chettiars on pro-notes. For loans from Chettiars he pays Rs. 1-4 to 
Rs. 1-6 interest, according to the general supply and demand of money. 
There is no difference in the rate for loans above and below Rs. 10,000 
Having good security we are always able to borrow as much as we 
want in Dedaye. 

There are only three Burmese money-lenders of importance in 
Dedaye ; their total lendings to others than their tenants are about four 
lakhs. The usual rates of interest charged by Burmese money-lenders 
are Rs. 1-6 and Rs. 1-8 according as the security is land or jewellery ; • 
they usually insist upon security in one of these two forms. 

The total lendings of Chettiars in Dedaye would be about 60 lakhs. 
We have hardly ever heard of the local Chettiars losing any of their 
loans. They have agreed upon charging Rs. 1-6 as the minimum rate 
of interest. We have heard that any Chefctiar who charges less must 
pay a line to the local temple. 

Chetties accept repayment of loans by instalments. If an instalment 
is paid between two regular dates for instalments they at once compute 
the interest only on the reduced principal. We have heard of no* 
prejudice against the Chetties. The Chetty practice of changing agents 
every three years entails some hardship however since the new agent 
sometimes demands the immediate repayment of a loan. If the 
Chetties and Burmese lenders could borrow money at reduced rates 
they would not reduce their rates to borrowers. The branch of 
Dawsons Bank here has had no effect on Chetty rates. We are 
opposed to the combination of indigenous bankers into local banks. 
We would like the establishment of local joint-stock banks with a 
local directorate, the directors to be paid only by a commission- 
from profits. 

Witness O ( Group of five Traders ). 

Four of us keep general stores in Declaye, one is a timber trader 
there. All sell both wholesale and retail. Two of us who keep general 
stores have a more important business in paddy-trading. We get fresh 
stocks every four or six months. The timber trader buys his stock 
from Mandalay ; one general dealer buys some things at Myingyan and 
Pakokku ; all the others buy all from Rangoon. Two-thirds of our stock 
is bought for cash ; the rest on credit. We cannot get fresh credit 
without first paying for the last lot of stock bought on credit. When* 
we buy on credit we do not have to pay interest if we pay up within 
one year. We are not compelled to confine our trade to the shop that- 
gives us credit. 

We need most money in the period November to January ; every 
year we need about Rs. 30,000 each for that period. We need this- 
money to increase our stocks in preparation for the coming of persons 
from other districts for the reaping and also because our sales to local 
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cultivators are heavier after the harvest when they have most money. 
During the three months stated we can only borrow from the Chettiars 
about two-thirds of what we want, although we offer good security; 
this, the Chettiars say, is because they cannot get enough from the 
Rangoon banks. Dawsons Bank and the Burmese lenders are equally 
unable to satisfy our requirements. The Chettiars are not again in 
funds until after the harvest has been sold. We increase our stocks by 
about one- third in preparation for the harvest. 

Half of our sales are on credit. Credit sales are heaviest in July, 
August and November to January, The goods have to be paid for by 
the time the paddy has been sold, i.c. y in March and April. The cost of 
articles sold on credit is higher than those sold for cash by about one 
or two pice in the rupee. We are repaid in cash, not paddy. The 
rates of interest for wholesale credit are rather less than those for 
retail trade. 

One of us, a general dealer, never borrows. The rest of us all 
borrow. We generally borrow from Chettiars ; the timber trader 
sometimes borrows from Dawsons Bank, Ltd. For periods up to ten 
days we can raise loans up to four or live thousand rupees from other 
shopkeepers without interest or security and without any document. 

Burmese lenders charge interest at Rs. 1-4 if the security is land or 
gold ; for loans on a pro-note they charge Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 1-12. They 
cannot lend as much as Chettiars, and thus are less liked. 

Chettiars will not accept our shops and stocks as security. For 
loans secured with gold they charge Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-6. With land as 
security they charge Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 1-12. If the borrower is well-known 
to them they will lend on a pro-note, with or without guarantors ; 
interest is Rs. 1-0 or Rs. 1-8. The higher rates of interest are charged 
in October to December ; the Chettiars say higher rates are necessary 
because money is scarce then, 

Chettiar interest is paid every year, but if they do not trust a man 
they will sometimes ask for the interest every month. They will 
accept repayment of principal by instalments. There is no reduction 
of the interest on the principal if an instalment is paid between two 
regular dates. The Chettiars would not reduce their rate of interest 
however cheaply they were able to borrow money. 

There is no way in which borrowers can check the correctness of 
the Chettiars’ accounts. 

We have heard that the local Chettiars have agreed upon minimum 
rates of interest. For loans up to Rs. 2,000 the minimum interest is to 
be Rs. 1-8 ; for loans over Rs. 2,000 the minimum rate is to be Rs. 1-6. 
The penalty for breaking this rule is said to be a fine of Rs. 500. 

The local Chettiars help each other but no lenders of other com- 
munities do this. We do not know if there is any period when the 
Chettiars have more money than there are borrowers for. 

There is a prejudice on the part of some people against the Chettiars, 
these persons allege that the Chetties sometimes ask for more interest 
than is their due, <?,£,, they will ask for a year’s interest when three 
months’ only is due. We think these allegations are well grounded 
although we ourselves have no cause for complaint. The Chettiar 
practice of changing agents every three years leads to abuses. The 
new agent sometimes demands immediate repayment of a loan and the 
-money has to be raised even at higher rates of interest from other 
Chettiars; or the old loan will only be allowed on the payment of 
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higher interest If the loan cannot be repaid the Chettiar at once 
brings a case. 

One of us thinks that there would be a benefit for the public in the 
publication of balance sheets by Chettiars. 

We do not think the Chettiars by themselves can cater for the 
growth of trade and industry. 

We are strongly against any scheme whereby the local money- 
lenders would be able to combine into a bank. We would like some 
form of local joint-stock bank with a local directorate, the latter to be 
paid only out of profits. 

We have never heard of the Usurious Loans Act. We do not think 
there is any hardship for the Chettiars in the delay between final decree 
and sale of property, and the delay is a blessing for the borrower. 

The Chettiars fail to get one-tenth of their loans back, generally 
from the failures of crops. We would estimate the losses of Burmese 
lenders from the same sources as about one-third. 

These are about 20 Chettiar Shops in Dedaye ; we estimated their 
total lendings at 80 lakhs. 

The Chettiars in Dedaye do not take deposits ; there is nobody 
willing to deposit. 

None besides the Chettiars buy or sell hundis ; Chettiars do only a 
small business in this way. Most payments to Rangoon are made by 
messenger ; a small proportion by registered post. Payments to Man- 
dalay or Pakokku are generally made by insured post. We never use 
hundis because, even if we can get a hundi on the place to which we 
want to send the money, there is a delay of several days. 

IV.— BOGALE.* 

Wilt! ess P (Five Agents of Chettiar Firms). 

We lend chiefly to owners and cultivators of agricultural lands ; one 
of us has a small amount of loans to millers and shopkeepers 
(Rs. 30,000 and 10,000 respectively). There are six paddy-mills in 
Bogale ; one is kept by a Karen and the rest by Barmans ; they borrow 
from Chettiars and from the local branch of Dawsons Bank. 

Our loans are mainly loans given for the purchase and redemption 
of land and secured* by mortgages. We also make loans for the current 
expenses of our clients, taking mortgages or pro-notes. For all five of 
us, doing a total business of 18 lakhs, the total of loans on pro-notes is 
about 6| lakhs. 

Chettiars in Bogale charge interest at Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-12 ; most at 
Rs. 1-4. Our rates are less than at Pyapon because there are more 
firms here— altogether there are 42 firms here including those at 
Myingagon which is close by. The rate of loans on pro-notes is 2 to 6 
annas more than for loans on .security . Fluctuations in the Rangoon 
Chettiar rate and the Imperial Bank’s rate have no effect in Bogale. 
Cultivators and traders would not be given the benefit of any decrease 
in the rates at which we can borrow. We cannot suggest any way in 
which rates of interest could be reduced. 


Pronounced in three syllables : Bo-g’le. 
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We accept payment of instalments of loans. When an instalment 
,o£ principal is paid between two regular dates of interest payment we 
reckon it at once in reduction of principal and adjust the interest 
charge accordingly. 

We have never heard of a new agent raising the rate of interest for 
a loan on taking over the business. On the other hand a new agent 
sometimes writes off principal when the old agent advises him that 
part is irrecoverable. It is not customary to take presents from 
, borrowers in any shape or form. 

Borrowers never ask for reconveyances of their land after redemp- 
tion ; we should be willing to execute these if the borrowers bore the 
cost. 

About one-sixth of our loans are not recovered; generally the loss is 
due to crop-failures. 

Persons offering good security can always get loans at Bogale, If 
the money were not available in Bogale we should bring it from Rangoon. 
We can in fact get all we need from the local branch of Dawsons 
Bank. Chettiars in the districts cannot borrow from the Imperial Bank 
in Rangoon unless they are personally known there. 

Chettiars in Bogale make temporary loans to each other, for periods 
up to ten days, without security and at Rangoon current Chettiar rate. 
Such loans are not above Rs. 50,000 and are not made to non-Chettiars 
because these are not trusted. 

We have no deposits. We should be glad to accept them if they 
were offered to us. 

From March to June we send money to Rangoon ; ordinarily we 
send altogether about 3|- lakhs in that period. The money sent is 
partly to repay money borrowed in Rangoon and partly to be put on 
deposit with Rangoon Chettiars because we cannot use it here. The 
Rangoon Chettiars pay us interest for these deposits at 8 to 12 annas 
per cent per mensem. No receipts are given for the deposits. They 
are all payable on demand, and we do in fact get the money back 
whenever we want it. 

Hunclis are not used in Bogale. Remittances are made by actual 
transfer of cash. We do not keep cash reserves. 

We are opposed to any proposal to enforce the publication of our 
: balance-sheets as this would be contrary to our customs. 

Witness Q {Three Burmese Millers .) 

Two of us own one mill each, the other owns two mills. The 
former two that find one-third of the money they want every year is not 
available locally. We want money chiefly for buying paddy ; most in 
January to September. We are unable to borrow from the Imperial 
Bank because we are not known to it. The first two of us borrow from 
Dawson’s Bank as a rule, and some times from Chettiars ; the third of 
us borrows only from Chettiars. 

Dawson’s Bank lends on the security of land or mills, the rates of 
interest being the same for both these sorts of security. For loans 
over Rs. 10,000 this bank charges Rs. 1-2 per cent, for smaller loans 
Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 1-8.* The period of its loans is always fixed. 


* Mr. Dawson notes that the usu.il rate in Dawsons Bank for small loans is reallv 
Rs. 1-4. •' ' 
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Chettiars usually lend only on the security of land mortgage or gold; 
but if a borrower is well known to them they lend to them on a pronote* 
They do not accept our mills as security. For loans on pro- note their 
rate of interest 4 is Rs. 1-8-0 for loans above Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1-10-0 
to Rs. 1-12-0 for smaller loans, the higher rate being in force generally 
in the rainy season. According to the Chettiars this increase in the 
rate is due to scarcity of money. For loans on gold interest is from 
Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 1-10-6. For loans on land the rate is Rs, 1-6-0 for 
loans above Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 1-10-0 or Rs. 1-12-0 for smaller loans. 
We pay interest to the Chettiars annually. Interest in arrears is added 
to the principal and bears the same rate of interest. Rut the principal 
can remain unpaid as long as we like. If an instalment of principal is 
paid between two regular interest dates it ceases at once to bear 
interest. We agree with your estimate of 130 lakhs for the total 
Chettiars loan in Bogale and Myingagon. 

Burmese money-lenders in Bogale and Myingagon probably lend 
about one-third of the amount lent by Chettiars, and they obtain from 
the Chettiars one-third to one-half of the total capital they use. One- 
third of the loans by Burmese lenders are on the security of mortgages 
and two-thirds are given on pro-notes. For mortgage loans they charge 
Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 per cent per mensem; and for unsecured loans Rs. 2 
to Rs. 2-8-0. Their loans are generally to persons who cannot offer 
security acceptable to a Chettiar ; generally tenants or other cultivators. 
Like the Chettiars the Burmese lenders accept payment of an instalment 
of principal, and an instalment paid ceases at once to bear interest. 

Some Chinese shopkeepers who own agricultural land lend to 
their tenants and lend a little to other Chinese ; otherwise they are not 
money-lenders. 

There is no prejudice in this locality against either Burmese or 
Chettiar lenders. Neither of these has any arrangement for borrowers 
to check their accounts ; no pass-books or copies of accounts are 
furnished. A reduction of rates at which Chettiars or Burmese lenders 
borrow their capital would not be reflected in lower rates for their 
borrowers. We have no suggestions to make for the improvement 
of indigenous bankers’ methods of doing business. But the triennial 
changes of agents in Che tty firms inflict hardship on the borrowers in 
as far as the new agent often demands the immediate repayment of 
loans from persons whom the old agent trusted but the new agent 
does not trust. There would be no advantage to borrowers in com- 
pelling indigenous bankers to publish balance sheets. 

We should like to see a joint-stock bank established in every town; 
there would be room for both the bank and the local money-lenders. 
'There is no likelihood of the Burmese and Chettiar lenders forming a 
bank together. 

Chettiar lenders do give help to each other, but not to Burmese ; 
Burmese lenders help neither each other nor the Chettiars. 

Witness R {Five Chinese shop-keepers) 

We are all proprietors of our shops, which are general shops. We 
sell retail and also sell wholesale to village shop-keepers. We some- 
times sell to these shop-keepers on credit, charging no interest ; but 
we usually sell for cash. We do not compel a credit-customer to 
confine his purchases to us. Our chief sales are to cultivators, largely 



on credit without interest. Payment is made either in cash or iir 
paddy in March or April. If a good harvest is expected we increase 
our stocks in preparation for large sales to cultivators. We buy most 
of our goods in Rangoon, chiefly for cash. About 5 per cent is 
bought on credit. Our creditors do not compel us to coniine our 
custom to them. 

We also carry on trade in paddy which we buy locally and sell to 
millers in Rangoon. We cannot separate our loans for our shops from 
our loans for paddy-trade. We take most loans during the period 
February to June and we generally repay by November. This past 
year we have borrowed Rs. 35,000 — 15,000 — nil- — 10,000 — 25,000 
respectively. 

We generally borrow from Dawsons Bank ; for short-term loans 
we borrow from the Chettiars. The Bank’s rate is Rs. 1-4-0 whatever 
the amount of the loan and the principal has to be repaid annually. 
The bank accepts only mortgages of land and houses (including the 
shop, bat not its contents). 

The Chettiar rate varies from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 1-12-0. The higher 
rate is for loans on pro-notes, the latter for loans on mortgages. For 
mortgage-loans over Rs. 10,000 the rate is Rs. 1-6-0. The rate when 
gold and jewellery is mortgaged is Rs. 1-8-0. We pay interest to 
Chettiars annually along with the principal. 

There are no Burmese professional money-lenders in Bogale, and 
we have never borrowed from them. Sometimes for short term loans 
of a few days we Chinese lend to each other. Such loans are without 
interest. The most so borrowed at any one time is Rs. 2,000. 

We can always borrow money in Bogale while we have good security;: 
if not from Dawsons Bank, then from the Chettiars. Formerly 
the Chettiars could supply as much as we wanted from them, but 
this year on account of Chetty failures in Rangoon they are short of 
money. 

We never deposit money with the Chettiars or with Dawsons Bank- 
We never use hundis or any form of trade bill; when we want to send 
money to Rangoon we send it by messenger. 

We ensure the correctness of the Chettiar accounts of our loans by 
signing in the Chettiar’s books. We get no copy of the account. We 
get a stamped receipt on repayment of the principal sum. 

We do not see any advantage for us in the publication by Chettiars 
of their balance-sheets. 

We think the Chettiar rates of interest are too high, and we think 
we should get loans more cheaply from them if they could get money 
more cheaply. 

We think the Chetty rates are too high but otherwise our only 
cause of complaint is the triennial change of agents. The new agent 
sometimes insists on our drawing up fresh mortgages deeds and we 
have to pay for fresh stamped paper. 

We would like the establishment of the branch of a joint stock 
bank in all towns where there is no such. Such branch should have a 
local directorate and be the agency of the Imperial Bank. We would 
not like the indigenous bankers to form a combined bank as this would 
result in no competition and consequently high rates of interest. We 
would like the kommandit principle to be established as regards the 
proposed local bank. 
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SURVEY IV. 

Lenders in Selected Towns. 

This survey was mainly carried out by Mr. Vellayan Chettiar, son of 
Dewan Bahadur A. M. M. Muragappa Chettiar of the Provincial 
Committee, and himself a banker of considerable experience in one of 
the largest Chettiar firms, with personal knowledge of conditions 
not only in Burma, but in India, Ceylon, and the Federated Malay 
States. 

The method adopted for enquiry was as follows. A comprehensive 
questionnaire on indigenous banking was drawn up, and with the help 
of this some of the representative and leading indigenous bankers 
in each selected town were questioned. The enquiry was made during 
December 1929, January and February 1930, in the following towns 
Gyohingauk, Bassein, Moulmein, Mandalay and Pakokku. Gyobingauk 
is a small railway town in Tharrawaddy district ; Bassein and 
Moulmein are the two most important ports of the province after 
Rangoon ; while Pakokku may be regarded as typical of the dry zone. 
In Mandalay the enquiry was made by the Chairman and Secretary of 
the committee in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Vellayan Chettiar. 

Altogether 11 Bur man, 9 Chettiar and 1 Bengali witnesses were 
separately examined. One of the Chettiars had been doing business in 
the same locality for 32 years ; others for 25, 20, 14, 10 and 3 years. 
The Bengali witness owns 300 acres and has a capital of 2 lakhs. Of 
the Burman witnesses four described themselves as landowners, with 
holdings ranging from 700 to 10,000 acres ; but probably others also 
owned land. One owned a paddy mill, two had saw-mills and three 
had oil-mills ; four were traders. They had carried on moneylending 
for periods of 6 to 30 years, and the capital they used for this business 
varied from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 50,000 with two exceptionally large cases 
of 1 and 4 lakhs. ■ _ ■ 

The evidence of these witnesses, together with the comments and 
additions of Mr. Vellayan Chettiar have been compiled by the secretary 
of the committee into one comprehensive reply, which is presented 
below with the questionnaire in the form of question and answer. 
The evidence so presented may therefore be taken to be a summary of 
the evidence of the witnesses examined, with some comments and 
additions by Mr. Vellayan Chettiar, 

The committee desires to record its appreciation and thanks for this 
work undertaken entirely gratuitously by Mr. Vellayan Chettiar. 

' 8 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING THE ENQUIRY. 

1. Examine Chettiar, Burman, Chinese, other indigenous bankers. 
Record on separate papers for each kind. Information about one kind 
of banker given by another kind or by a non-banker should be marked 
accordingly. 

Generally however each witness should be asked each question 
first with reference to his own business ; he may then be asked 
if his own applies to the business of most persons of his own class. 
Great care is necessary in accepting information given about any class 
of banker by one who does not belong to that class. 

2. “ Indigenous banker” means a person who lends money regularly 
to the general public and is not (a) a joint-stock, (6) a co-operative 
bank, (c) a bank managed on European lines, (d) a bank incorporated 
•outside Burma or ( e ) a pawnbroker. 

3. A loan for which no period is fixed is to be regarded as a long- 
term loan if there is an understanding between the parties that the loan 
may be kept for five years or more, even if the documents provide for 
payment on demand. If repayment at next harvest is expected the 
loan is regarded as a crop-loan. 

4. The investigator’s own replies to questions must be distinguished 
from the replies of others. 

5. Information not asked for. should be given if relevant to any part 
of the committee’s enquiry. 

6. For all matters studied describe any changes which have taken 
place In recent years or are now taking place or seem likely to 
take place. 

7. Ask each witness for the following particulars regarding 
himself : — 

(a) name. 

( b ) age. 

(c) address. 

(d) what other occupation he has besides money-lending and 

banking. 

(e) how much land he owns. 

(/) what other productive property he has. 

(g) his money-lending capital (if he is unable or unwilling to give 

accurate information, say whether he lends on a large, 
medium or small scale). 

(h) how long he has been a banker in the same neighbourhood. 
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A — Kinds of Bankers and Business. 

1. What kinds of indigenous bankers are there in the locality ? 

A ns . — Chettiars (in Lower Burma very much the most numerous). 
Burmans (in Lower Burma only a few ; in Upper Burma 
more numerous). 

Chinese. 

Marwaris. 

Other Indians. 

Anglo-Indians. 

2. (1) Which of the following kinds of banking business does each 
"kind of banker do ?— 

(a) crop-loans to agriculturists ; 

( b ) intermediate loans to agriculturists ; 

(c) long-term loans to agriculturists ; 

id) advances to traders and to wholesale and retail shop- 
keepers ; 

(e) advances to manufacturers ; 

(f) advances to artisans for purposes of their occupations ; 

(g) personal loans apart from industry and trade ; 

(h) other kinds of loans (to be noted) ; 

(/) deposits ; 

® (j) issuing hundis ; 

( k ) discounting hundis ; 

(2) collecting drafts ; 

(m) changing money ; 

(n) safe-deposit ; 

(i o ) other kinds of business to be noted. 

(2) Is there any custom about the combination of any of these 
kinds of business ? 

(3) Are the loans and advances of each kind mentioned 
generally given as overdrafts on current account or as loans of fixed 
amount ? 

(4) On the whole, taking all kinds of loans together, are 
overdrafts or loans of fixed amount commoner ? 

A ns. — (1) Chettiars -: a ) b , c, d, f (little), £, i , /, 2 (little in Bassein 
only), m y n (some), no other banking business. 

Burmans : a , b , c, d (some), /, g, j (few), n (few). 

Chinese : a, 6, c, d (some), f, g,j (few), n (few). 

Marwaris : d, g, j. 

Other Indians : a, b ) c. 

Anglo-Indians. 

(2) No. 

(3) Mainly fixed amount. Sometimes overdraft. 

(4) Fixed amount. 

3. In which months are the various advances mentioned in items 

(a) to (h) of question 2 generally taken ? (For advances by overdraft 
state when largest amounts are drawn.) 

A ns. — (a) April to November. 

(b) All the year. 

(c) February, March, April, i.e. after harvest. 

(d) December to April. Paddy traders draw during February, 

March, April 
(g) All the year. 
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4. (1) Do any indigenous bankers carry on any kind of trade 
besides banking ? Is banking or the trade more important ? 

(2) Is this practice common ? 

(3) Does either the trading or the banking business have any 
special effect upon the other? (In this question, trade includes 
commission agency work.) 

Ans . — -(1) Paddy trade. Milling. Timber, and other businesses, 
mostly taken over from defaulting debtors. Banking, 
more important for Chettiars, usually not for Burmans. 

(2) Common among Burmans. 

(3) No. 

5. (1) Do many indigenous bankers own agricultural land ? 

(2) Do many of them manage the cultivation themselves 
without tenants ? 

(3) Is the land or the banking the more important source 
of income ? 

Ans. — (1) Yes, especially among Burmans, but also a considerable 
number of Chettiars. 

(2) Not Chettiars ; some Burmans do. 

(3) Banking. 

B.— Repayments of Advances. • 

6. For which advances are repayments collected daily or monthly ? 
When are repayments generally obtained in other cases ? (For 
advances on overdraft state when largest repayments are made.) 

Ans. — Loans to agriculturists are repaid annually, in January to 
March ; those to artisans and retail traders, monthly 
or daily. 

C.— Security for Advances. 

7. To what extent do indigenous bankers make advances on material 
security and to what extent on the promise of the borrower with 
guarantees by other persons and to what extent on the borrower’s 
promise alone ? 

Ans. — Security 70 per cent, guarantee # IS per cent., pro-note 
15 per cent, approximately. 

8. How many indigenous bankers accept each of the following 
kinds of property as security against advances ? (Answer all, few, 
one-half, etc.) In each case state whether the security is accepted 
for long-term or for short-term loans: — 

(a) land ; 

( b ) houses ; 

(c) standing crops ; 

(d) paddy or other produce in godowns ; 

(e) goods in transit ; 

(f) goods in process of manufacture ; 

(g) gold (with or without precious stones) ; 

(h) precious stones without gold ,* 

(/) other kinds (to Be mentioned in detail). 


* This means that additional signatures are taken on the pro-note ; but the 
additional persons always sign as principals not as guarantors in the strict sense, 
fi Chairman, ) 
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Am.— {a) All both long and short. But landed security is 
unpopular in Mandalay and Pakokku. 

(■ b ) Most do, at least if the house is insured. 

(c) Few, mostly Butmans, for short-term loans. 

(d) About one-half, mostly Chettiars, for short-term loans. 

(e) Few Chettiars, in Pakokku only. 

(/) No. 

(g) All. For long and short-term loans. 

(h) All. For long and short-term loans. 

(i) Government securities and similar documents. Burmans 

and Chettiars in Pakokku on cattle. 

9. Do the same bankers make advances on all the above kinds of 
property ? Do some bankers except particular kinds ? Do some 
specialise in a particular kind of property as security and rarely accept 
other kinds or refuse them altogether ? What are the reasons ? 

A ns . — No specialisation. 

10. Which kinds of property are most likely to be of increased use 
as security for advances and for enabling 1 indigenous banking to expand ? 

Ans. — Land and jewellery. 

11. Are any amendments required for the law affecting indigenous 
bankers with respect to any kind of property taken by them as security 
for advances ? (Consider especially the realisation of the security.) 

Am . — It is suggested that a record should be kept of mortgages and 
of title in land. 

Also that the 6 months’ time limit before decreed landed 
property may be sold should be reduced. 

12. What other defects are attached to any of the above kinds of 
property in respect of their use as security for advances ? (Consider 
§ specially defects with regard to realisation of the security.) What 
remedies are suggested to meet any of these defects ? 

Ans. — (I) Uncertainty as to title in landed security., 

It is suggested that sales for default of revenue should be 
notified to mortgagees. 

On repayment cancellation should be compulsory. 
Registration Office should give an authentic certificate of 
encumbrance. 

Revenue surveyor should give a plan of the land at a 
nominal fee. 

A separate department for land records as in the Straits 
Settlements is suggested. 

(2) To eliminate uncertainty in a court of law in cases of 
agreements about paddy in godowns, public bonded 
warehouses are suggested. 

13. What are (from the banker’s point of view) the advantages 
particularly attached to any of the above kinds of property in respect of 
'their use as security for advances ? 

Ans,—' Gold, because it is easily sold. Land, because it is 
immoveable and yields produce, so repayment can be 
expected. 
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14. (1) How do indigenous bankers make valuations of land and 
houses offered as security for advances ? I 

(2) Have they any systematic procedure for periodical verifica- 
tion of the valuation ? 

(3) At what other times is the valuation revised ? 

(4) What record is kept of the valuations ? 

(5) What is the ordinary limit to the proportion of the value 
of land or houses which indigenous bankers will advance ? 

(6) What is the usual proportion to such value of the advances 
actually made ? 

(7) What is the extreme limit to the proportion of the value 
for advances to special clients ? Under what circumstances is this 
limit reached ? 

(8) Are arrears of interest reckoned in applying these limits ? 

Ans* — (1) By personal enquiry. 

(2) There may be a revaluation every 3 years when there is a 

new agent. Barmans have no system for revaluation. 

(3) Not regularly revised. Burmese and Chinese lenders 

do not revise valuation. 

(4) None. 

(5) 75 per cent. 

(6) 50 per cent to 75 per cent. 

(7) 100 per cent if client is known to be honest. 

(8) The practice appears to vary. Probably arrears are 

usually counted. 

15 # . (1) How is title to land investigated ? 

(2) What risks are taken in this matter ? Why ? 

(3) What are the principal difficulties in making such 
investigations ? 

Ans. — (1) By personal enquiry from revenue surveyor and villagers, 
and reference to revenue receipts and title deeds if 
available. 1 

(2) Risk of second mortgage. Due to insufficient enquiry. 

If Chettiars insisted on sufficient enquiry some of their 
clients would not borrow. 

(3) Revenue surveyor’s information is incomplete. Also 

that of the Registration office. The surveyor is not 
notified of mortgages. 

16. For each kind of moveable property accepted by indigenous 
bankers as security, state : — ; 

(a) what is the maximum proportion of the value of the security j 

the bankers will advance ? 

(b) what is the usual proportion advanced ? 

(c) how is the value of the security determined ? 

Ans. — Paddy and produce in godowns — 

(a) 75 per cent. 

(6) 50 per cent to 75 cer cent. 

.(c) by prevailing market price. » 

"Gold — (a) 80 per cent 

(b) 50 per cent to 70 per cent. t 

(c) market price. 

* The answers to Nos. 14 and 15 require to be read cautiously. Enquiries into 
value are perfunctory and systematic records are not kept ; title is not thoroughly 
investigated ; considerable risks are taken. [Chairman) . 
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D.— Documents for Advances. 

17. (1) To what extent are advances made without the execution, 
of any document by the borrower ? Under what circumstances ? 

(2) Are such loans generally payable on demand ? When 
otherwise ? 

A ns. — (1) Practically not at all. Occasionally there may be 
temporary loans of not more than Rs. 1 ,000 to approved 
customers usually without interest. 

(2) Such loans are payable on demand. 

18. What documents are used by indigenous bankers as formal 
security for advances ? (If you can, please give copies.) 

A ns. — On-demand pro-notes, mortgages, gold and paddy pledge 
bonds. 

19. (1) Which of these documents are generally expressed to be 
payable on demand ? 

(2) What is the understanding between the parties as to the 
time of repayment in such cases ? 

A ns — (i) All pro-notes. Most mortgage bonds. 

(2) At harvest* 

20. What is the usual practice as regards stamping each kind of 
document ? (That is, the kind and value of stamp, and who pays 
its cost.) 

Am. — The stamp is that prescribed by law. Cost paid by borrower. 

21 . Do some bankers use all the above kinds of documents, or do 

some coniine themselves to particular kinds or refuse to use particular 
kinds ? For what reasons ? . 

A ns. — No specialisation. 

22. How are the different types of documents related to the 
different kinds of loans and different kinds of security ? 

A ns. — Omitted. 

23. Which kinds of documents are likely to be usecl more in the 
future as security for advances ? 

A ns.- — Both mortgages and pro-notes. 

24. Are any amendments required in the law affecting indigenous 
bankers with respect to any kind of document used by them in making 
advances ? 

A ns. — No suggestions. 

25. What other defects are attached to any of the above kinds of 
documents for advances ? What remedies are suggested ? 

A ns. — No suggestions. 

26. What' are (from the banker’s point of view) the advantages 
particularly attached to any kind of document for a loan ? (Answer 
with regard to the various kinds of security.) 

A ns. — Registered mortgage deeds have the advantage of 
registration. 

• For long-term loans only interest is expected at harvest ; no stipulation for 
repayment by instalments is made, ( Chairman ) 
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27. Which of the documents used for advances by indigenous 
bankers are negotiable instruments? Describe the procedure of 
business in which each sort of negotiable instrument is used. 

Ans . — Pro-notes, mortgage bonds, hundis. Discount hundis are 
used in Bassein for borrowing money from Imperial Bank. 
Hundis are used frequently for remittance. 

28* What, in your opinion, is the reason why negotiable instruments 
are so little used in indigenous banking business in Burma ? 

Ans.—* ‘Insufficient knowledge and experience. 

E.— Deposits on Current Account. 

29. (1) Which kinds of indigenous bankers are willing to accept 
deposits on current account ? What proportion of these kinds are 
willing to accept such deposits ? What proportion actually receive them ? 

(2) Which kinds decline them ? Why ? 

Ans . — (l) Chettiars, — about half are willing to, and accept such 
deposits. Burmese, — a few only. 

(2) Chinese decline. Of the rest, those who have sufficient 
money of their own decline, as taking deposits is not 
particularly profitable. 

30. Do many people make deposits with indigenous bankers on 
current account ? 

Ans.’— Few. Mostly shopkeepers. 

31. What kinds of people are included amongst the depositors? 
(State race, occupation, residence, etc.) Which are most numerous ? 

Ans . — All nationalities. Mostly shopkeepers, and in the larger 
towns {e.g. Moulmein) professional men and merchants. 

32® Is the total amount of such deposits large ? 

Ans*"™ No® 

33. Are the separate accounts commonly large or small ? 

Ans.-~ Usually small. 

34. (1) Do the bankers allow withdrawals to be made by cheques 
in favour of third persons, or do they only repay to the depositor or 
his agent ? 

(2) Are withdrawals of either kind frequent ? 

(1) Payment by cheques allowed. 

(2) Both kinds are frequent. 

35. (1) When withdrawals of current accounts are made do the 
bankers issue a cheque upon a joint-stock bank or do they pay with 
currency notes or do they pay with rupees ? 

(2) Is any charge made if payment in a particular one of these 

forms is asked for ? 

(3) Is any other commission charged ? 

(4) Is there any difference in these charges and commissions 

* when payment is made to the depositor or his agent 

and when payment is made to another person ? 
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.Ans.- — (1) Usually by currency notes, or by cash if desired 
and available. For large sums (say over Rs. 15,000) 
payment may be by cheque on a joint-stock bank, in 
some places (e.g. Moulmein). 

(2) No. 

(3) Commission is sometimes charged when cheques are 

presented by third parties, not customers. 

(4) No commission to depositor or his agent. 

56. What record is given to the depositor of deposits and 
■■withdrawals ? 

Ans. — Pass books are frequently given. Receipts are also some- 
times given for deposits. When desired by the depositor 
a pro-note is given, but this is rare. 

37. (1) What rate of interest is allowed on current accounts ? 

(2) From and to what days is it reckoned ? 

Ans—(i) 6 per cent to 9 per cent, i.e., one or two annas less than 
Chettiars’ current rate. 

(2) From day of deposit to day of payment. 

38. How do indigenous bankers arrange to have sufficient currency 
notes and sufficient rupees available to meet all demands from depositors 
on current account ? 

Ans. — They keep amounts up to Rs. 5,000 available in safes. 

They have current accounts with other Chettiars and over- 
drafts from joint-stock banks. Remittances are also 
obtained from Rangoon through the local treasury. 

39. For how many years has the practice of taking deposits on 
current account been in vogue amongst indigenous bankers (a) locally, 
ib) anywhere in Burma ? 

Ans.— In Moulmein about 30 years. 

In Pakokku about 20 years. 

In Bassein about 15 years. 

F.— Other Deposits. 

40. (1) Do indigenous bankers receive deposits {a) for an indefinite 
period but subject to previous notice of withdrawal or ( b ) for fixed 
terms ? 

(2) What other kinds of deposits do indigenous bankers 
receive besides these and deposits on current account ? 

Ans. (1) (uj Yes j. * n some pj aces (Bassein, Moulmein). 

(2) None. 

41. In the case of deposits for an indefinite period but subject to 
notice of withdrawal, state : — 

(a) how many days’ notice is required ? 

(b) what rate of interest do the bankers pay for these deposits ? 

how do they fix these rates ? 

(c) from and to what elates is the interest allowed ? 
d) what are the other terms of the deposit ? 

(e) do the bankers get much money deposited in this way ? 
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(/) by what kinds of people are these deposits made ? (Race,, 
occupation, residence, etc.) Which are most numerous ? 

(g) are the depositors numerous ? 

(h) what is the usual size of a deposit ? 

(/) what kind of acknowledgment of the deposit is given to 
the customer ? Are pro-notes or hundis given ? Are 
such hundis drawn upon the banker himself or are they 
other hundis held by the bankers and sold to the 
depositor ? 

(;) for how many years has the practice of taking such deposits 
been in vogue (a) locally, (b) anywhere in Burma ? 

Ans. — (*z) There is no fixed period. There may be an under- 
standing that a week’s notice will be given. 

(6) 6 per cent to 9 per cent. Varies with Rangoon Chettiar 
rate. May be 1 per cent to 2 per cent below the 
rate for fixed deposits, or it may be fixed by agreement. 

(c) From date of deposit to date of drawing (excluding the 

latter day). 

( d ) None. 

(e) No. 

(/) Same as those who have current accounts (vide question 
31 above). 

(g) No. 

(A) Rs. 500 to Rs. 10,000. 

(0 Pass books, deposit receipts, occasionally pro-notes. 
No hundis. 

(/) Same as for current accounts. 

42. For deposits for a fixed term, state — 

(a) what are the usual periods and which the most usual ? 

( b ) what rates of interest are paid ? How are they fixed by 

bankers ? 

(c) is there a particular season at which deposits are chiefly 

taken or chiefly repaid ? 

( d) what are the other terms of the deposit ? 

(e) do the bankers get much money deposited in this way ? 

(/) by what kinds of people are these deposits made ? (Race, 
occupation, residence, etc.) Which are most numerous ? 

(g) are the depositors numerous ? 

(h) what is the usual size of a deposit ? 

H) what kind of acknowledgment of the deposit is given to the 
customer ? Are pro-notes or hundis given ? Are such 
hundis drawn upon the banker himself, or are they 
other hundis held by the banker and sold to the 
depositor ? 

Ans^(a) 3, 6, 12 months. 

3 and 6 months most usual. 

(b) 6 per cent to 9 per cent (one witness in Moulmein says 

from 2 per cent to 6 per cent). 

(c) No special periods. There may be a tendency for more 

deposits in the hot season when the money market 
is dear. 

(d) None. 

(e) No. - - 
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(/) As for current accounts (vide question 31). 

( e ) no. 

(h) Rs. 5,000. 

(i) Deposit receipts. Pro-notes if required. Not hundis. 

43. Give particulars as in the last two questions for the other kinds of 
deposits mentioned in answer to question 41. 

A ns. — Omitted. 

44. What difference in the matters mentioned in questions 29 
to 33 is there for deposits of any kind other than those on current 
account ? 

A ns. — Omitted. 

45. (1) Do some indigenous bankers prefer to have deposits only 
from friends and dislike deposits by others ? Why? 

(2) Do some indigenous bankers refuse deposits altogether 
(/.<?., both current deposits and other kinds) ? Why ? 
Ans. — (1) No. 

(2) Yes. 

G.— Rates of Interest. 

46. (1) By how much is the rate of interest on pro-notes generally 
above or below that on mortgages ? 

(2) What other differences are there in the rates of interest 
charged for loans of the classes mentioned in (a) to (h) of question 2 ? 

(3) To what extent is the rate of interest affected by the 
urgency of the borrower’s need ? 

Ans . — (1) 4 tc 8 annas per mensem higher on pro-notes (3 per cent 
to 6 per cent per annum). 

(2) (a) land Rs. 1, 1-4 to 1-8 per mensem. 

(6) houses about Rs. 1-8 to 1-12, 2-8. 

(d) paddy etc., in godowns Rs. 1-8 to 2-8, [Mandalay 
says Rs .2-8 is minimum for Chettiars]. 

(g) gold Rs. 1-4 to 1-12, 2-8. 

(h) precious stones without gold Rs. 1-4 to 1-12. 

(3) Not at all. 

47. (1) Is the rate of interest charged on pro-notes subject to much 
fluctuation ? Why ? 

(2) Is the rate of interest charged for mortgage loans subject 
to as much fluctuation ? Why ? 

Ans.' — (1) Slight fluctuation due to competition among lenders, 
The general absence of fluctuation is due partly to the 
fact that interest is fixed for a long period to suit the 
borrower’s convenience. If it were paid monthly it 
might vary according to the money market as in 
Rangoon. 

(2) Same as above. ■ 

48. How is the rate of interest on advances of any kind related to 
the Rangoon Chettiar rate or to any other rate fixed in some systematic 
way or to Bank rate or any other rate always known to the public ? 

Ans.' — No particular relation, except that cheaper money enables 
the lenders to give loans at easier rates. 
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49. How is rate of interest on deposits related to any well-known 
rate, such as those described in the preceding question ? 

A ns. —Slightly less than Chettiars’ current rate (6 pies — 4 annas 
difference). 

50. Is it usual to charge the stipulated amount of interest in full ? 
If not, how much reduction do borrowers of each kind commonly* 
obtain ? Under what circumstances do they obtain it ? 

Ans. — Omitted. 

H.-HUNDIS. 

(a) Hundis as Trade-bills. 

51. (l) Are hundis used in the locality as regular trade-bills, i.c* 
associated with particular commercial transactions ? 

(2) What classes draw such hundis ? 

(3) Are the hundis confined to trade within one town ? If 
some relate to trade with other places, give particulars and estimate 
their number and amount as compared with those for trade within 
the town. 

(4) Who discounts them ? (State race, town, etc. and give 
some idea of the numbers of discounters.) 

(5) What other banking business do these discounters carry 
on? (If they lend money, say what classes of borrowers they have; 
e.g. cultivators, other landowners, millers, traders, artisans, capitalist 
manufacturers). If they accept deposits, what interest do they pay ? 
How is the rate related to bank-rate, etc. ? What is the relative 
importance to the bankers of these different kinds of business ? 

(6) What other business do these discounters carry on ? Of 
what importance are these as compared with the banking business ? 

Ans.—( 1) No. 

Remainder omitted. 

52. (1) When hundis are drawn as trade-bills what proportion 
have documents attached to them to show they are genuine trade-bills ? 
What documents are usual ? 

(2) Are hundis which are genuine trade-bills any easier to 
discount or re-discount with indigenous bankers than are other hundis ? 

(3) When documents are not attached (/.*?., for “clean” bills) 
is any other evidence of this character of the bill given ? Is it convincing 
evidence or does it leave room for doubt ?' 

(4) Why are u clean ” bills used ? 

(See Instruction No. 6 and follow it particularly for the above part of 
Chapter H.) 

Ans. — Omitted. 

( b ) Hundis for Loans. 

53. (1) Arc hundis commonly drawn merely as a way of taking 
a loan ? Under what circumstances ? How is this arranged ? Are 
they drawn upon bankers ? 

(2) Are bankers averse to discounting such hundis if they have 
good names ? How can bankers distinguish such hundis ? 
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Arts. — Not in most places. With regard to Monlmein Mr. Vellaany 
Chettiar says u In the local branch of the Imperial Bank 
the system of discounting bills is in vogue. They are not 
real trade bills, but discount hundis each of Rs. 20,000 
denomination drawn by well known and approved parties 
mostly in favour of Chettiar firms and discounted in the 
bank. 1 think this is only a system of advances to 
Chettiars with local guarantees.” 

(c) Hundis for Remittance Purposes. 

54. (For remittances within Burma). 

(1) Are hundis much used for pure remittance purposes (apart 
from specific trade transactions) ? 

(2) Were they formerly used more ? 

(3) If this use is decreasing, show what is taking their place and 
explain why this change has occurred. 

(4) Under what circumstances are remittances by hundis generally 
made ? Are they largely for traders, for bankers or money-lenders 
or whom ? 

(5) How does a banker issuing a hundi advise the drawee ? Give 
names and samples of forms used. If advice is not received or does not 
tally with the hundi, what is done ? 

Ans. — (1) Yes. 

(2) No. Their use is increasing. 

(3) Does not arise. 

(4) Mostly used among traders and bankers. 

(5) By post, or if urgent, by telegraph. If advice is not 

received the money may be paid on the guarantee of a 
person trusted by the banker. If advice does not 
tally, payment is stopped and confirmation is obtained. 

55. Answer the preceding question with respect to remittances in 
each direction between Burma and places outside Burma. 

Ans. — In most localities there are no remittances by hundis to or 
from places outside Burma. In some there are remittances 
to and from Madras. No details available. 

56. Is it (at the place of enquiry) particularly easy or difficult at 
any season of the year to buy hundis drawn upon any place in Burma 
or outside Burma on which hundis are commonly drawn ? Why ? 

Ans. — There is no special difficulty. It is particularly easy to buy 
hundis drawn on Rangoon during harvest. 

Id) Hundis as Investments by the Public. 

57. Do many people (not bankers) buy hundis' as short-term 
investments ? What kind of people ? Which bankers sell hundis in 
this way ? [Answer items 4 to 6 of question 51 for these bankers.] 

Ans. — -No. 

58. How are hundis used by bankers in connection with the 
taking of deposits ? Do bankers give hundis of any kind in place of a 
deposit receipt ? What discount is reckoned ? What kinds of bankers, 
are concerned ? [Answer items 4 to 6 of question 51 for these 
bankers.] 

Ans. — Omitted. . 
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(e) Hundis for all Purposes. 

(For each question distinguish hundis for various purposes or mention that there is no 

distinction.) 

59. What kinds of hundis are in common use ? Give the names 
used by local bankers and also the English equivalents. Give also a 
sample or copy of each kind. 

Am. — (a) Dharsani hundis payable at sight. Confirmation is often 
attached with hundis. 

( b ) Kanda Marti Nal hundis payable next day after sight 

Confirmation is obtained by post. 

(c) Hundis payable with interest at current Chettiar rate. 

80. (1) Which are commoner — hundis payable on demand ( darshani ) 
or deferred hundis ( muddati , miadi ) ? 

(2) For deferred hundis what is the most usual period? 
What other periods are common? How are particular periods 
associated with particular classes of hundis ? What is the longest 
period used ? 

(3) Are bills for a period of over one year often used ? 

(4) Is it customary to use hundis payable on demand with a 
verbal understanding that demand will be postponed for a certain 
period ? What are the advantages and disadvantages of this practice ? 
What reforms do you recommend in this connection ? 

(5) Describe any changes which have taken place in recent 
years or are now taking place in connection with this question. 

A ns.' — (1) Those payable on the day after sight ; but those payable 
at sight are almost equally common. 

(2) Deferred hundis are not used.! 

(3) No. 

(4) No. 

(5) No stamp is required now/' and this has increased the 

usage of hundis. 

61. What customs are there with respect to days of grace (gilas) ? 

A ns . — There is no such custom, t 

62. (1) Are hundis commonly made so that their payment is 
conditional upon the realisation of some specified business or the 
happening of some other event ? 

(2) Give a rough idea of the relative numbers of such hundis 
and of those in which payment is ordered unconditionally. 

(3) Under what circumstances are conditional hundis made ? 

(4; What conditions are common ? 

A ns. — (1) No. Rest of question omitted. 

63. (1) What customs are there with respect to endorsements? 

Make special mention of sir a and other special endorsements. When 
•are these used ? ~ 

Ans, — Omitted. 

64. (1) Are hundis drawn in duplicate or in more repetitions ? 
(cf. Third-of-Exchange.) 

(2) What is the usual procedure if a hundi is lost ? 

* Only hundis payable at sight are free of stamp-duty ; see Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, Schedule I, Article 13. 

f This is not correct. Deferred or usance hundis are used in Rangoon and to a 
small extent elsewhere, and 3 days of grace are allowed ; see Chapter XIa of Volume I 
• of the report. The answers in this section relate only to demand hundis. 
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Am. — (1) Not unless proved lost. 

(2) A fresh hundi is written after obtaining a letter of 
indemnity against loss from the holder. . 

65. What is the usual procedure if a hundi is dishonoured ? 

A ns. — Such cases are said to be unknown. One witness, however, 
says “ When a hundi is dishonoured it is brought to the 
record of the Notary Public who will send a notice to the 
drawee and will give a definite reply as to the encashment 
of the hundi.” 

66. In what languages are hundis drawn ? What is the proportion 
of the various languages ? Under what circumstances is each language 
used ? 

Am. — In Tamil, the numbers being written in English. In a few 
cases indigenous bankers other than Chettiars use their 
own language, such as Burmese, Chinese or Indian. 

67. Do any bankers who discount hundis decline to issue them ? 
Give particulars. 

Ans. — They may decline, to suit their own convenience. 

68. When a hundi falls due, is its nominal amount paid, or are 
there any additions or subtractions ? Give particulars. 

Am . — The nominal amount is paid in full at once. 

69. (1) What is the practice of bankers with respect to the 
discounting of hundis of each kind held by them ? Who discounts 
for them ? 

(2) Is it easier to discount a hundi with any bankers if it 
has documents of some kind attached to it ? Give particulars. 

Ans. — (1) Generally sight hundis for pure remittance are discounted 
at 2 annas per Rs. 100 for hundis under Rs. 10,000 
and 1 to li for larger. But rates vary according to 
the money market. 

(2) Omitted. 

70. (l) To what extent do joint-stock banks re-discount for 
bankers ? Which banks do this ? What conditions do they require a 
hundi to satisfy ? 

(2) What can be done to make more hundis acceptable to 
the banks ? Is it necessary to create new banks ? 

Ans. — Omitted. 

71. What changes in the law relating to hundis do any bankers 
•or other persons desire ? 

A ns. — N o' suggestions. 

72. What other measures are advocated to enable bankers to 
carry on their hundi business more conveniently or so as to serve the 
public better ? 

Ans. — No suggestions. 

73. How is it possible to increase the use of unconditional and 
genuine trade hundis for the internal trade of Burma ? 

Ans. — No suggestions. 



I. — Losses. 

74. (1) What are the principal causes of losses suffered by 
indigenous bankers in lending to agriculturists, apart from the risks of 
the rainfall and other natural phenomena ? 

(2) Are the losses considerable ? 

Ans.— (1) Faulty titles. Dishonesty, Extravagance. Loss of cattle.. 

(2) Yes. 20 per cent to 30 per cent. 

75. (1) What are the principal causes of losses suffered by 
indigenous bankers in lending to traders, industrialists and other non- 
agriculturists ? 

(2) Are the losses considerable ? 

Ans. — (1) Speculation. Fluctuation in the market. Dishonesty. 

(2) Y es. 20 per cent to 30 per cent. 

76. Do indigenous bankers "have any losses through business with 
hundis ? What are' the principal causes of such loss ? 

Ans .— Usually none. There are a few cases of dishonestly drawing; 
hundis without sufficient credit. 

J. — Audit. 

77. (1) Are the accounts of indigenous bankers audited periodi- 
cally ? If so, for what periods and by whom ? 

Ans. — Usually only by Income-tax officers, A few firms, perhaps 
20 per cent have their accounts audited yearly by 
approved auditors. 

78. (1) .What are- the auditor’s qualifications? Is he competent to 
assess the value of the security ? 

(2) Is the auditor an independent person ? Who pays his fees 
and what is the scale of his remuneration ? 

Ans. — (1) Government diploma. 

(2) Yes. Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per lakh, or more if there is any 
special difficulty. 

* 79. Is the auditor’s certificate as to profits accepted by the 

proprietors .? 

Ans . — Not always. 

80. (1) If auditors are not employed, who draws up the profit and 
loss account ? What guarantee is there that the profits have been 
correctly ascertained ? 

(2) Has the managing agent !any personal interest to serve by 
preparing the accounts so to make the profit seem large ? 

Ans. — (1) The agent. The proprietor checks his accounts, usually 
monthly, and the new agent every 3 years. 

(2) Yes. The agent gets a commission of 7 per cent to 
10 per cent on profits, 

81. (1) Is provision made for doubtful debts before reckoning 
the profit ? 

(2) Are sums allocated out of profits to reserve ? 

(3) Is the reserve invested in the business ? How else ? 

(4) How is the balance of the profit distributed ? 
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A ns. — (1) The practice varies. When accounts are transferred to 
a new agent a valuation is put on the doubtful debts. 

(2) No. Mr. Vellayan Chettiar says “ Though there is no 

system of reserves among Chettiars, far-seeing 
proprietors take away a certain portion of the profits 
and invest it in other places in the East (irrespective 
of the fact whether they have linns or not) so that it 
may be of help when need be.” 

(3) Does not arise. 

(4) Usually invested in the business. 

82. Are the balance sheet and profit and loss accounts open to the 
inspection of depositors who apply to see them ? 

Ans , — There is no such practice. Depositors do not apply to 
see them. 

83. (1) Should an audit (or other examination of the accounts) be 
prescribed by law ? 

(2) How frequent should such examinations be ? 

(3) Should such examination be made by officers employed 
by government or by private agency reporting to some public officer ? 
In either case what should be the qualifications of the examiners ? 
What should be their duties? Who should control them? How 
should the cost be met ? 

Ans.- (1) The general opinion of witnesses is against this. 

(2) (3) Do not arise. 

K.— Business Procedure. 

84. (1) Do indigenous bankers have fixed hours of business? 

(2) Do they transact business on days which are public holidays 
(i.e holidays for government offices) or bank holidays (i.e. holidays 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act). 

(3) Are there any other days on which indigenous bankers 
decline to do business ? 

Ans. — (1) No. 

(2) Yes, on both. 

(3) Chettiars decline to do business on important festival 

days, i.e., on 2, 3 or 4 days in the year. Bormans on 
sabbaths in lent, abou 16 days. 

85. (1) Do indigenous bankers ask for gradual repayment of loans 
secured on land ? 

(2) Do thev get such gradual repayments ? 

Ans.~-(1) Yes A 

(2) Yes, sometimes. 

86. (0 Is there a tendency for the indebtedness of clients to 
increase rather than decrease ? If so, why ? 

(2) Does this increase arise in the secured loans or the 
unsecured ? 

(3) Is there a tendency for the unsecured loans of a client to 
increase while his secured loans decrease ? Why ? 

* No stipulation for such repayments is made at the time of granting a loan ; the 
answer here appears to relate to demands for some payment if security becomes 
doubtful . [Chairman .) 

9 



Ans. — (1) There is a tendency to increase, due to extravagance, 
speculation and the slump in the paddy market in the 
last two years. 

(2) Both ; more increase in unsecured loans. 

(3) Yes, there is, if the client is reliable. 

87. How are mortgage bonds discharged on redemption ? 

Ans.—The stamp is torn and the document returned. If necessary 
the revenue surveyor is informed, and a deed of cancella- 
tion is given. 

88. (1) Are receipts granted for payments on advances as a matter 
of course or only when demanded ? (That is, when the original 
document for an advance is not returned to the borrower.) 

(2) Are they stamped ? 

Am. — (1) An endorsement is made on the back of the document. 
Only when asked for a stamped receipt is given. 

(2) See above. 

89. If a borrower makes a partial payment, how is it treated in 
the lender’s accounts ? Is it credited to the borrower at once so as to 
reduce the amount of interest charged ? 

Ans. — Yes, it is credited at once, first to interest, and the balance 
towards principal. 

90. (1) Is it the practice at or before settlement of accounts, when 
there are several documents of indebtedness, to appropriate all payments 
received to interest due on all these at the date of settlement first, and 
only the balance towards principal on any one or more of them ? 

(2) Do any clients object to this practice ? 
dws.~“(l) The general practice appears to be to credit to interest 
on all first, unless the borrower specially desires 
otherwise. Witnesses from Pakokku, however, say 
that the practice is to clear off interest and principal 
on one document first. 

(2) Yes. 

91. (1) Do clients know the law as to appropriation of payments ? 

(2) Do they ever claim their rights under law ? 

(3) If a client owes both secured and unsecured debts and 
asks for a payment made by him to be appropriated to a secured debt 
when the banker wants to appropriate it towards an unsecured debt, 
what does the banker do ? 

Ans. — (1) The majority don’t know, especially those from the 
jungle. 

(2) A few do. 

(3) The banker may allow payment as the client desires, or 

if the latter is not a good customer, he may demand 
repayment of all that is due. 

92. What opportunities have customers to verify the banker’s 
accounts of their loans ? 

Ans. — The document is shown if desired. The banker’s accounts, 
are in Tamil and not usually understood by the client, but 
they are said sometimes to be verbally translated if 
desired. 
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93. What facilities have indigenous bankers to get more money 
when they have applications for loans in excess of the funds in their 
hands ? What interest have they to pay ? 

A ns . — They usually borrow from other Chettiars at about 1 anna 
above Rangoon Chettiar rate. In places where there are 
branches of joint-stock banks or the Imperial Bank (e.g. 
Moulmein) they may borrow from such banks at 9 per cent 
to 1 1 per cent. 

94. (1) Does any kind of indigenous banker have much working 
capital lying idle at any time of the year ? Which kind of banker ? 
When ? What proportion of his total working capital lies idle then ? 

(2) How do other bankers avoid having idle capital ? Cannot 
all use such methods ? 

A ns. — (1) Usually not much. Burmans repay loans or deposit their 
money with Chettiars. Chettiars send their surplus to 
Rangoon. In Bassein Chettiars have about 20 per cent 
idle in April and May. 

(2) Answered above. 

95. (1) What rules do indigenous bankers observe as to the 
minimum proportion of their liabilities to the public which should be 
borne by their (a) cash, (/>) other liquid assets and h;) capital and 
reserves ? 

(2) What are regarded as liquid assets for this purpose ? 

(3) What rules do they observe as to the proportion to 
be borne by their total loans and advances to their total liabilities to 
the public ? 

(4) What rule do they observe as to the maximum proportion 
of long-term loans to the total loans and advances ? 

A ns. — (1) There are no rules, 

(2) Current account balances with Chettiars. 

(3) Witnesses from Bassein say 15 per cent to 20 per cent 

is borrowed capital. 

(4) Omitted. 

96. (1) Which kinds of indigenous bankers endeavour to sell land 
which they take over for defaulted loans ? 

(2) Why do they do this ? 

(3) Why do others keep the land ? 

Ans. — (0 Chettiars sell their land. Burmans often keep it. 
Chinese sometimes. 

(2) Because cultivation is not their line of business, and does 

not pay so well as banking. 

(3) As they are natives of the country and can manage 

the land. 

97. (1) Has a knowledge of accountancy as practised in western 
countries spread to indigenous bankers in Burma in recent years ? 

(2) Has the practice with respect to accounts been modi lied 
by such knowledge ? 

(3) Have the commercial schools in Rangoon or the 
accountancy classes and examination established by Government in 
Rangoon since 1921 had any influence in spreading this practice? 
Why do you think so ? 

(4) What other influences tend to improve the accounting ? 
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Am. — (1) (2) Generally no. Witnesses from Bassein say there has 
; been some spread of western methods, and there is 
some attempt to divide the heads of expenses, and to 
close accounts yearly. 

(3) No. 

(4) Income-tax authorities, and to some extent the courts. 

98. (1) What methods or forms of business (apart from accounting) 
borrowed from European banking practice have indigenous bankers 
adopted in recent years ? 

(2) What innovations not so borrowed have there been in the 
last 20 years in indigenous banking ? 

A ns. — (1) The use of pass books and cheques. 

(2) None. 

L.— Protection. 

99. (1) What protection against theft and lire is provided for the 
buildings in which indigenous bankers do their business ? 

(2) Are those buildings generally insured against lire or 

burglary ? 

(3) What precautions does the banker take to protect his 
accounts against lire and burglary and other injury ? 

(4) What precautions does he take to protect his cash (notes 
and coin), title-deeds, bonds, documents and other valuables ? Has he 
a strong-room ? 

(5) How much coin and notes do indigenous bankers keep in 
those buildings ? What difference is there in the case of those who 
accept deposits repayable on demand ? Has he safes ? Where are 
they kept ? Are the safes or strong-room lire -proof ? Are they 
burglar-proof ? Who has access to them ? Who keeps the keys ? 
Are they divided ? Are they kept on the premises ? 

Ans. — H) Chettiars usually live in pucca buildings. 

(2) Some insure. Others keep a durwan instead. 

(3) They are kept in almirahs, boxes or safes. Some living 

in insecure houses keep them with other bankers who 
have safes. 

(4) Usually there are no strong rooms. Cash and valuables 

are kept as noted above for accounts. Those without 
safe keep only a small amount of cash with them and 
deposit the rest with bankers who have safes. 

(5) From Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000 except as noted above 

(item 4). Those who accept deposits often have 
more money than the others. The agent keeps 
the keys. 

100, (1) Would public strong-rooms or depositories of any kind be 
useful to any kind of indigenous banker ? 

(2) How could they be arranged economically ? 

Ans.-— (1) In large towns (e.g. Moulmein) there are sufficient 
facilities, but in smaller places they would be useful, if 
charges are not heavy, and frequent access is given. 

(2) The Treasury might undertake this. 
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101. What protection have indigenous bankers against the dis- 
honesty of their clerks, cashiers and servants ? 

A us. —The Chettiars employ clerks from their own country who 
are personally known and trusted by them, who live with 
them, and are on an agreement for salary for a term 
of years. 

102. How can the safety of remit ttances be improved ? 

A ns, — Rates for Treasury transfers may be reduced, Receipts 
should be granted by Treasury Officers for amounts 
received. 

M.— Training. 

103. Describe a typical career of an indigenous banker showing 

(a) the kind and amount of preliminary education received ; 

< h' the age at which he is usually apprenticed to banking; 

(c) the period usually spent as an apprentice or in a 
subordinate position in the banking business ; 

id) the age at which he usually receives promotion to a 
principal position ; 

(e) his opportunities for acquiring knowledge of other local 
businesses and of the persons with whom banking 
business is transacted ; 

(/) the amount of his systematic or casual study of the 
principles of banking ; 

(g) the remuneration received at each stage of this career, and 

a comparison with the remuneration received by 
persons of equal standing in other careers ; 

(h) 'other matters of interest to the banking committee. 

Am.— (a) 4 to 5 years in a. Tamil School, in Tamil and accounts, 
up to about fourth standard. Sent abroad for further 
training at age of 12 to 15, when they are either put to 
further school or to practical banking work. 

(b) 12 to 15 years. 

(c) About 9 years. 

(d) 22 to 25 years. 

D) By social and business contact. 

(/) There is no theoretical training. 

(g) In his first period of 3 years he gets board and lodging, 
and no salary but a bonus of Rs. 250 to 350 at the end 
of the 3 years, though one witness says he gets an 
inclusive salary of Rs 1,000 for 3 years, and bonus of 
Rs. 300. For the second period he gels Rs. 300 to 
600 a year all found. For the third period Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,200 a year all found. In addition there may be 
a bonus of Rs. 500 after the second and Rs. 1,000 after 
the third stage. After this he only gets small increases 
of pay as an assistant. As an agent he gets a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 to 6,000 a year, all found, plus commission 
on profits. The commission is distributed at the end 
of the 3 years and amounts to 6 per cent to 10 per cent, 
of the profits. 
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(It) The bonus to assistants, mentioned above, may also be 
regarded as a commission on profits, and is not paid if 
there are no profits. The bonus and commission are 
conditional on the assistant or agent remaining with 
the same firm. 

104. How many indigenous bankers have had — 

(a) training in accountancy schools ; 

( h ) training as lawyers ; 

(c) education ‘at a University; 

(d) education at an Anglo- Vernacular school (without going on 

to a University) ? 

Ans. — (a) None. 

(b) Very few, 

(c) A few. 

(d) Some Barmans- ; few Cliettiars. 

105. (1) How much theoretical knowledge of banking and of 

finance has the ordinary indigenous banker in Burma ? 

(2) Would such knowledge be of use to them ? 

(3) What provision is there for imparting such knowledge 

to them ? 

(4) What improvements are possible ? 

Ans . — (1) None. 

(2) Possibly. 

(3) None. 

(4) It is suggested that banking and economic subjects 

should be taught in lower standards of Anglo-Vernacular 
schools. 

106. What accountancy schools (or commercial schools) are attended 
by indigenous bankers of any kind ? 

Ans. — None. 

N.— Relations with other Bankers. 

107. (1) What business relations exist between each kind of 
indigenous banker and the Imperial Bank of India, the foreign joint- 
stock banks, the Indian joint-stock banks and the co-operative banks ? 

(2) Do the indigenous bankers take loans from such banks 
(a) regularly, (b) occasionally ? From which banks? 
On what security ? To what limits ? When ? All 
other particulars. What facilities do any of those 
banks afford to indigenous bankers (a) to get additional 
capital temporarily, (b) for liquid resources, (c) to earn 
interest with capital temporarily unused. 

A ns. — (1) In places such as Moulmein where there are branches of 
joint-stock banks or the Imperial Bank, indigenous 
bankers have relations by way of current accounts, 
overdrafts, loans, etc., in the ordinary course of 
business. They have no relations with the co-operative 
banks. 

(2) Yes, regularly, where there are branches, on security of 
houses or guarantee. The limits are fixed by the 
banks. 
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108. Do many indigenous bankers belong to any banking association 
or association of traders ? 

A ns. — All Chettiars belong to the Nattukkottai Chettiars’ 
Association. Burmans belong to no association.. 

109. (1) What business relations do indigenous bankers of any 
kind have with other indigenous banker of the same kind ? 

(2) How and to what extent do indigenous bankers of each 
kind combine with or help other bankers of the same kind ? 

(3) Do any indigenous bankers lend to finance other 
indigenous bankers of the same kind ? Is this occasional, or is it a 
regular way of financing the other indigenous bankers ? What is the 
rate of interest in such cases? If the rate is not the same for all 
borrowers, state and explain the differences. 

Ans. — (1) All kinds have current accounts with local Chettiars. 

Some have loan accounts. Chettiars have accounts 
with Rangoon Chettiars. 

(2) They lend money in time of need, or stand surety to 

obtain loans from Imperial or joint-stock banks. 

(3) Yes, this is regular among Chettiars. Rate is 1 to 

4 annas above Rangoon Chettiar rate. It varies slightly 
with the financial standing of the borrower. 

110. In localities where more than one kind of indigenous 
banker works, answer all the preceding questions modified to describe 
relations between bankers of different kinds. 

Ans. — Omitted. 

111. Have bankers of any kind ever combined against bankers of 
any other kind anywhere in Burma ? Give any particulars you can. 

Ans. — No. 

112. Have the indigenous hankers of any locality ever agreed to 
charge any rate or any maximum or minimum rate to any class of 
borrowers ? Why did they do this ? Was it to diminish the business 
of another class of banker ? 

Ans. — In Gyobingauk according to one witness there was an 
agreement in force for about 5 years up to 1928 to charge 
minimum rates, in order to improve business. Other 
witnesses deny this. In other localities such agreements 
are not known. 

O.— Managing Agents (Chettiars). 

113. (1) What is the usual period of service of a managing agent ? 

(2) What interval elapses before he takes up another agency ? 
What does he do in that interval ? 

(3) Are agents (generally kept by the same firm throughout 
their working lives ? 

Ans. — (1) 3 years. ' 

(2) 2\ to 3 years. He returns to India and is engaged in 
his native place in domestic duties and helping the 
proprietor with his accounts. He may, if he has 
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capital, do some money-lending on his own on a smal 
scale. He may if he wishes return after less than this 
period, but thereby forfeits his commission on the 
previous agency. 

(3) Not always. 

114. (l) Has an agent on first taking over a shop a right to 
refuse to take over loans granted by his predecessor ? 

(2) Does he commonly refuse? 

(3) Must the client then repay ? How much time is 
allowed him ? 

Ans.*— (1) Yes. 

(2) No. He refuses baa debts only. Perhaps 25 per cent 

of all debts. 

(3) Yes, unless he finds additional security. One to 

six months. 

115. (1) What pay an:l commission do the agents get? 

(2) How is the commission reckoned ? In particular, is it 
reckoned on collections of principal as well as collections of interest ? 

(3) Is the rate of commission graduated ? If so, how ? 

A ns. — See the reply to question 103 (g), (//), above. 

P.— Miscellaneous. 

116. Has the development of pawnshops made any difference to 

indigenous bankers ? • 

Ans . — No. 

117. In which months are loans chiefly granted ? 

Ans . — See reply to question 3 above. 

118. Are indigenous bankers ever intimidated when collecting debts 
or making claims ? 

Ans. — Yes, occasionally. 

119. Are illegal demands made upon indigenous bankers under any 
circumstances by government officers or others ? 

Ans.' — Yes. 

120. (1) Do indigenous bankers require to have much recourse to 
litigation to recover their debts ? 

(2) Is there much delay involved ? 

(3) Are litigation expenses heavy ? 

(4) Are the delays and expenses so considerable as to make it 
preferable to put up with a substantial loss and accept a compromise ? 

Ans. — (1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Yes. In a suit for Rs. 1,000 expenses are Rs. 200 to 

Rs. 250. 

(4) Yes. 

121. (1) Are indigenous bankers satisfied with the insolvency law ? 

(2) How can it be improved in the interests of the public 
and bankers ? 

Ans. — (1) No. 

(2) It is suggested that the registration of a deed should 
be within three months of the date of execution. One 
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witness says : u Transactions three months prior to the 
date of adjudication are valid, wliile a deed may be 
registered four months after it was written and dated. 
* Hence the insolvents always transfer properties to 

whomsoever they please in antedated documents so that 
the hands of the insolvent laws may not reach them. 
The creditors’ interests are greatly at stake while the 
insolvents are actually cheating. An amendment of 
this law improving the state of affairs stated is 
suggested.” 

122. (1) Are indigenous bankers aware of the new Transfer of 
Property Act (1929) ? 

(2) Are they satisfied with it ? 

(3) Have they any suggestions to make as to what facilities 
might be given to bankers under this Act, c.g. equitable mortgage by 
deposit of title deeds outside Rangoon ? 

An$. — (1) No. 

(2i Omitted. 

(3) The general opinion is that extension to the whole of 
Burma is desirable. But Mr. Veliayan Chettiar says 
“ all the witnesses think that the equitable mortgage 
should be extended to all places in Burma, unmindful 
of the danger it might bring in. Already they say 
several mortgages are created on land. This sort of 
depositing title deeds may be more easily duplicated. 
Personally I am not for any further extension. This 
form of security is specially intended to increase the 
trade of the country, the bulk of which is centred 
within the three ports of Rangoon, Moulmein and 
Bassein, where these securities are even now 
authorised.” 

123. (1) Is it advisable to give indigenous bankers power (subject 
to proper safeguards) to sell mortgaged property without recourse to 
the courts ? 

(2) What safeguards should be provided ? 

Ans. —(1) Yes. 

(2) Notice of six months to the borrower ; failing redemption 
within this time the property to be sold by auction. 

124. What complaints have indigenous bankers against the income- 
tax department ? 

Ans. — (a) Assessments too heavy. Income-tax officers are unfair, 
and do not accept the agent’s accounts. They do not 
allow sufficiently for bad debts and losses. Proprietor’s 
expenses and monies for charity and religious purposes 
are not admitted as expenses, 

(h) The notice of demand for income-tax should be sent after 
harvest ; if sent during or before harvest the bankers 
are forced to borrow. 

(c) Payment by instalments is suggested. 

125. What complaints have indigenous bankers against the stamp 
duties? 

Ans. — The duties are too high. 
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126* What festivals have the indigenous bankers of each kind ? 
Flow do they celebrate them ? 

A ns . — Burmese . . New year (in April) and Thadingyut (in October)® 
Chettiars . . Pangam Uihram (in March or April) and 
Thalfusam (in January). Business is stopped 
for about four days in all. 

127. Is there any proposal for further amalgamations and 
incorporations as banks (like the Bank of Chettinad) being made by 
(a) Chettiars doing business in Burma or ( b ) other indigenous bankers 
in Burma ? 

Ans. — None known. 

128. it has been suggested by an Indian writer that a large bank 
with an Indian directorate and Indian management should be established 
to control the currency and issue the currency notes of India, and that 
this bank should re-discount hundis discounted by shroffs. For each 
shroff a limit would be fixed, up to which his hundis would be 
re-discounted, and he would be required to deposit one-lifth of this 
amount with the bank in the form of Government securities. Can you 
see how this plan would be developed ? 

Ans, — The majority have nothing to say. Two or three witnesses 
approve of the plan, but offer no suggestions. 

129. It has been said that indigenous bankers are often denied 
accommodation by the joint-stock banks although these have funds 
available and are using ’them to finance foreign trade. Have bankers 
really any complaint of this kind ? 

Ans. — Yes. 

130. Have indigenous bankers anything to say about the recent 
proposals to increase the fees charged for registering documents and for 
searches ? 

Changes are as follows ■ 


Registration 

fees. 



Value. 

Old fee. 

New 

fee. 

Search fees. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Under Rs. 50 

0*5 

1*0 

Old . — For the first year in respect of 
which search is made— one rupee ; 
for every other year, four annas. 

Up to Rs. 100 

0*75 

.1*5 

Maximum Rs. 5. 

Rs, 200 

1*0 

2*0 


Rs. 300 

2*0 

3*0 

New . — Change (our annas ” above to 

Rs. 400 

2*0 

4*0 

eight annas ; change Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 

Rs. 500 

3'0 

4*0 

Rs. 600 

3*0 

5*0 


Rs. 700 

4*0 

5 0 


Rs. 1,000 

For each extra Rs. 1,000— 

4*0 

6*0 


(a) up to Rs. 50,000 . 

* 

2-0 


{b) above Rs. 50,000 . 


1*0 



* Old fee was one rupee for each Rs. 500 above Rs. 1.000, up to Rs. 5,000 ; then 
Re. 1 per extra thousand up to Rs. 50,000 ; then Rs. 0\5 per extra thousand. 
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Ans.-r-' The general opinion is that the fees should not be increased. 

Mr. Vellayan Chettiar says “ I for one think the existing 
fees may be increased 50 per cent more, provided a separate 
land record office is established and easy access given to 
the public.” 

131. Is there any matter related to banking, money-lending, savings, 
investment in Burma which any person with whom these questions are 
discussed wishes to bring to the notice of the committee ? 

Am, — (a) A land mortgage bank should be established with 
increased facilities under Government control. 

(b) The summary procedure of giving a decree on simple 
pro-notes after a short period of notice, as in Ceylon 
and Madras town, should be adopted. 
ic) Period of redemption between preliminary and final 
decree should be only three months. 

(d) Chettiars should have representation in the Legislative 

Council. 

(e) Chettiars should be •given arms licenses, as they have to 

go about to different villages. 

(/) Final decree should be given immediately instead of a 
preliminary mortgage decree. Auction should be three 
months after final decree. 
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SURVEY V. 

Financial Surveys in Selected Towns. 



Surveys of the BnancLil.c^ in the towns of Myingyan, Pegu 

and Monywa were made hy two members of the committee (U Ba 
Mating and U Mva). They intended to survey Prome town also in the 
same manner ; but their ordinary avocations allowed them too little 
time for this. The reports have been slightly edited by the Chairman. 
All the surveys were made between October and December of 1929. 
A similar survey of Yandpon town by U Aye and Professor Jevons was 
projected, but was not carried out. 

Myingyaii. 

List of Sedwm. 

1. Area and population. 

2. Transport. 

X Products. .. . / 

4. Banking and money-lending 

5. Remittance. 

6. Trade in foreign goods. 

7. Trade in local produce. 

1. Area ami Population , — Myingyan district measures 2,746 square 
miles of which Myingyan Town occupies S| square miles. The district 
had in 1921 a population of 442,008 inhabitants of which 23,400 are in 
Myingyan Town. 

2. Transport . — Myingyan is advantageously situated as it is accessible 
by rail as well as by steamer ; it also has connection by road with most 
parts of the district Many of the roads of the district are fairly good, 
those under the supervision of the Public Works Department being 
metalled and better maintained than those which are in the charge of 
the District Council. Crops are conveyed in carts. Within recent 
years motor vehicles have become the chief means of transport along 
good roads, and cart traffic has consequently declined except on 
unmetalled cart tracks. 

3. Products . — The district produces cotton, groundnuts, white 
beans, tobacco, jaggery, peas, sessamum, onions and chillies. The 
cotton trade is carried on by foreign firms which purchase and export 
raw as well as ginned cotton. 

Groundnuts and oil obtained from them, are sent out to all parts of 
Burma for human consumption. 

About 10 years back there was a boom in the white bean trade, 
but now decreased demand and a fall in price have brought about its 
decline. 

The tobacco business is carried on mostly by Burmans ; and 75 per 
cent, of the Burmese traders are occupied in this trade. 

Jaggery is produced in large quantities and transported to all parts 
of Burma. One of the big traders said he deals in Rs. 20,000 worth 
of jaggery every year. The busy season lasts from May to September. 


8. Mills 

9. Small stall- holders. 

10, Cottage industries. 

11, Credit facilities in Taungtha 

and Natogyi Townships. 

12, Conclusion. 
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_. The remaining products of the district are of minor importance 
They are bought by Indian and Chinese traders and sent to Rangoon’ 
The district obtains its supply of rice, ngapi and salt fish from other' 
parts of Burma. Rice comes from Pyinmana, Nynunglebin Pyu 
Thaton, Amherst and Kyaukse, while ngapi and salt fish are obtained 
from Yandoon. Burmese slippers, silk lougyis, umbrellas and the 
requisites of Buddhist monks are obtained from Mandalay. 

4. Banking and Money-lending.— A branch of the Imperial Bank of 
India, 13 Chettiar firms, about 50 smaller money-lenders and " 1 eo 
operative banks finance the ■commerce, industry and agriculture of the 
town and district, while small loans are given also bv the pawnbroker 
These lending agencies work independently of one another The 
methods employed by them are detailed below. 


(a) The Imperial Bank of India. 

A branch of the Imperial Bank was opened in Myinyvati in the wii- 
1924. Most of its business consists in dealings with the Government 
I reasurv. Current accounts are opened and fixed deposits received • 
but these are on a small scale. The bank has important dealings with 
the branches of Messrs. Steel Brothers and the Burma Cotton Company 
These branch firms must have overdrafts in the Rangoon Head Office 
and during the season, the branch of the bank receives intimation as to 
what amount of money should be transferred to the accounts of the 
branch hrms. Money is drawn by cheques. The bank- Occasionally 
buys from the Japan Cotton Trading Company drafts payable at sight in 
Rangoon and receives a discount of 2 annas per Rs 100 It is not 
allowed to buy drafts from any other firm. The bank also lends money 
on the security oi gold ornaments, advancing 80 per cent of the market 
value of gold and charging interest at a fixed rate of 7i per cent per 
annum. The lowest sum the bank lends is Rs. 200. It"aIso advances 
temporary loans on the security of country produce, such as cotton and 
groundnuts. These goods are insured against fire and are kept under 
lock and key in godowns which are rented and are used solely for this 
business. The bank keeps a durwan in charge of the godown 75 per 
cent, of the market value of such goods is advanced on loan and "> per 
cent, above the bank rate is charged as interest. The bank also issues 
draf t remittances payable at sight at any office of the Imperial Bank and 
charges a commission of 4 annas per Rs. 100 on any amount up to 
Rs. 1,000, 2 annas per Rs. 100 on any amount up to Rs 10 000 ind 
1 anna on any amount above Rs. If), 000. The bank also cashes drafts 
from other banks, charging 4 annas per Rs. 100. At present bank drafts 
are not in vogue among the people. This is due to the fact that traders 
dealing m foreign goods make their remittances through the Chettiar 
firms, while rice merchants make use of the post office, because rice 
comes from places where there are no branches of the Imperial Bank 
The bank undertakes to collect money in places where the Imperial 
Bank lias branches on obtaining the railway receipt from the sender or 
sellei ; on leceipt of the money from the consignee or from the 
purchaser, the amount realized is paid at the same discount as on draft 
Traders, however, do not make use of this method, but adopt the V PP 
system of the post office. 

(b) Chel liars, 

.In. Myingyan town there are 13 Chettiar firms with a capital of 28 
lakhs of which A lakhs are their own capital, 2 to 3 lakhs are borrowed 
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from Chettiar firms in Rangoon, about 5 lakhs are deposits from 
Madras, 3 lakhs are money of the Chettiar temple and the remaining 5 
lakhs or so are local deposits from the people of the district. These 
Chettiar firms receive current deposits and fixed deposits for 12 
months ; the rate of interest varies from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent, per 
annum according to the conditions prevailing in the money market. 
The minimum rate of interest charged on loans is Rs. l/l 2 per cent, 
per mensem. Security is demanded except from approved customers. 
On small loans a higher rate of interest is charged, usually not less than 
Rs. 2/8 per cent, per mensem. It is worthy of note that the Chettiar 
firms in Myingyan have agreed among themselves that their minimum 
rate of interest should be Rs. l/l 2 per cent, per mensem. None of 
these Chettiar firms has a cash credit with the Imperial Bank branch ; 
but two of the firms have each an overdraft at bank rate with that 
branch on a collateral security of Rs. 10,000 worth of Government 
securities. 

Chettiar firms send money to Rangoon by means of drafts or hundis 
drawn on Rangoon by the Burma Cotton Company and Indian firms 
dealing in cotton ; no discount is allowed on these. For non-customers 
who wish to send money to Rangoon the Chettiars charge a commission 
of 2 annas per Rs. 100 ; their customers are exempted from payment of 
such commission. Sometimes they discount Chinese hundis from 
approved Chinese traders at a maximum rate of 2 annas per Rs. 100. 
The Chettiars get money from Rangoon by issuing hundis to traders 
dealing in foreign goods ; no commission is charged on these. 
Occasionally when a large sum of money is required a clerk is send to 
bring it ; remittances are not made through the local branch of 
the Imperial Bank because of the commission charged. 

The main business of the Chettiars is lending money to traders 
in the town. Though the fixed minimum rate of interest is Rs. l/l 2 
per cent, per mensem, some of the big traders of Myingyan Town 
having very good credit are allowed a cash credit by some of the 
Chettiar firms at Rs. l/8 per cent, per mensem. The Chettiars lend 
money on the pledge of gold but not at present on diamonds ; they 
advance 80 per cent, of the value of the pledge gold and charge 
the usual rate of Rs. l/l2 per cent, per mensem interest. For loans to 
small stall-holders see Article 8 below. The Chettiars do not take 
agricultural lands on mortgage, because, unlike the lands in Lower 
Burma, these lands are subject to drought. Sometimes a Chettiar firm 
borrows money from another Chettiar firm for a short period ; no 
security is required and the rate of interest is 1 anna per Rs. 100 per 
mensem above the current Chettiar rate of interest. 

(c) Other Private Moneylenders > 

There are few Burmese or Indian money-lenders. Some of the 
Burmese traders in the town issue loans to the people in the district, 
taking gold as security or relying on the sale of the borrower’s 
agricultural produce ; see section 13 below. Interest is usually at 2 per 
cent- to 3 per cent, per mensem. 

(cl) The Pawnshop. 

There is one pawnshop in the town and the license is issued by 
the municipality, which receives a license fee of Rs. 50,000 for 3 years. 
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The rates of interest charged by the pawnbroker are the maximum 
rates permitted by the Municipality, namely, one anna per rupee 
per mensem for loans up to Rs. 5, nine pies for larger loans up to 
Rs. 20 and six pies for loans above Rs. 20. For every article pawned 
they charge also one anna for the ticket issued. Under the municipal 
rules the pawnbroker may sell any article which is not redeemed within 
live months. Small shop-keepers and labourers usually pawn their 
personal articles when they are in need of money. 

The pawnbroker is partly financed by the Chettiars on the security 
of gold ornaments that are pawned with him and passed on to the 
Chetttiars, The rate of interest is Rs. l/l 2 to Rs. 2 per mensem. 

We are unable to ascertain the amount of loans issued daily for the 
articles pawned and the amount of loans repaid on the redemption of 
the pawned articles as the pawnshop licensee does not desire to reveal 
this part of his business. Generally 75 per cent, of the value of gold 
ornaments is advanced and 50 per cent, of the value of other articles. 

(e) The Myingyan District Central Co-operative Bank , 

The Myingyan District Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, was 
established in 1925 and its present working capital is Rs. 58,700. Its 
fixed and savings deposits amount to Rs. 20,000. The total amount of 
loans issued to societies is Rs. 52,000. It offers 5 per cent, per annum 
interest on savings deposits and 7 per cent, to 9 per cent, per annum on 
fixed deposits. It grants short and intermediate loans to 31 registered 
co-operative credit societies in Myingyan District at 10 per cent per 
annum, which is less than the rate charged by Chettiar firms and local 
money-lenders, while the societies charge 15 per cent, per annum on 
loans made to their members. Loans are issued and repayments 
received at the bank premises ; but small loans up to Rs. 200 maybe 
sent by money order through the post office* Remittances are not 
made through government treasuries and sub-treasuries because of the 
delay that prevails in those offices. The bank does not issue drafts or 
hundis. Its business is confined by ■ its rules and bye-laws to the 
dealings mentioned above. The bank does not borrow any money from 
the Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank or from the joint-stock banks. 
The bank keeps its cash balances in its own custody. 

(0 The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

This bank, which is situated in Mandalay, had been financing 135 
co-operative societies in Myingyan district long before the establish- 
ment of the Myingyan District Central Co-operative Bank. Now no 
fresh loans are being issued by this bank even to societies, and the 
Co-operative Department is contemplating-, a plan for giving loans from 
Government to co-operative societies that are regular and punctual in 
repayments. The total amount of loans to societies is still over 
Rs. 2,33,600. When the bank was working issues and repayments of 
loans were effected by remittance transfer receipts and cash orders, 
except a small amount of loans up to a maximum of Rs. 500 which 
were paid by post office money-order. Societies preferred to pay or 
receive loans by money-order, because this method was quicker. The 
bank had no agency to collect deposits in Myingyan and its work was 
confined to financing societies. It charged the societies 10 per cent 
per annum, and the societies lent to their members at 15 per cent per 
annum. 
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5. Remittance . — Most of the remittances to and from the town are 
done by the Chettiars. Traders who buy goods from Rangoon and 
Mandalay take hundis payable at sight from Chettiars, who charge no 
commission for these to their regular customers but charge a 
commission , of two annas per Rs. 100 all the year round to others. 
Traders who purchase local produce and send the same to Rangoon or 
Mandalay obtain money sometimes by Chettiars’ hundis payable at sight 
sometimes in cash brought by their reliable clerks or partners, while 
Chinese traders who buy goods locally sell Chinese hundis payable at 
sight to Chettiars by paying a commission of two to four annas per 
Rs. 100. Some of the small traders make remittances by insured 
registered post, and other traders making remittances to small towns 
use the same method ; the charge for the insurance is two annas 
per Rs. 100. 

It is not difficult to get hundis from Chettiars. Some traders pay 
cash for them while others are allowed to sign pro-notes in exchange 
for them ; in both these cases no commission is charged to approved 
customers. It is difficult to know the proportion of the various methods 
of such remittances, because neither the traders nor the Chettiars like 
to reveal the figures. Chettiars’ hundis are increasing in use among 
traders who have dealings with Rangoon and Mandalay, while the use 
of insured registered post is growing steadily among those traders who 
have dealings with other towns. Traders do not usually make remit- 
tances by money-order as the commission is very high. There are three 
post offices in the town. The postal authorities told us that their money 
transactions during the busy season are done more by insured registered 
post than by money order ; we were unable to get statistics of remit- 
tances by these means as the post-master was away. 

6. Trade in Foreign Goods . — All the foreign goods come 
through Rangoon. Traders dealing in foreign goods are mostly Indians 
and Chinese and they carry on both wholesale and retail business. 
They pay for their goods from Rangoon partly in cash and partly by 
credit for three months or more in nearly equal proportions. When 
they sell the goods wholesale to other small traders they also have 
to give three months credit for about half of the value of the goods 
sold. Sometimes when payment is made for goods taken previously 
fresh goods are sold at credit to approved customers. Most of these 
traders have "dealings with the Chettiars. Sometimes they have a credit 
balance during the busy season ; hut at the beginning of the season, 
they have to borrow large amounts and repayments are made daily in 
instalments out of the proceeds of their daily sales. Usually, they do 
not pledge their goods as security for the advances obtained from 
Chettiai's ; they are allowed to open cash-credit accounts and pay 
interest at Rs. 1/12 per mensem, paying interest on the daily balance. 
When they buy goods from Rangoon, they take hundis from Chettiars, 
generally without paying any commission. 

The retail traders who buy goods from the wholesale and retail 
traders of the town are mostly from surrounding townships. They pay 
about half the price of their purchases in cash and take credit for the 
oilier half ; they only raise loans from the local money-lenders for the 
purchase of goods in emergencies ; the rate of interest they then have 
to pay is 2 to 3 per cent, per mensem. 

There are also retail traders in the town who buy their goods from 
wholesale dealers in the town and sometimes from Rangoon direct. 
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These people also have dealings with the Chettiars and pay a higher 
rate of interest than wholesalers, i.e. 2 per cent, per mensem. 

Neither wholesale nor retail traders of the town boy goods direct 
from dealers in India or Europe. 

7. Trade in Local Produce . — The produce of the district was 
described in section 3. Traders dealing wholesale in this are Burmese, 
Chinese and Indians in the proportion of 8, 3 and 1. The majority of 
the Burmese traders and some of the Chinese and Indian traders are 
financed by Chettiars, and pay interest Rs. 1/12 per cent, per mensem ; 
some have to pledge their goods as security. These traders sometimes 
advance earnest money to the producers in the district before the goods 
are ready for delivery, thereby obtaining them at a lower price than 
they would have to pay if the purchase was made only when the goods 
were ready for delivery. They sell their goods wholesale to the retail 
traders in the town partly on one month’s credit and partly for cash. 
These retail traders are also financed by Chettiars who charge from 2 
to 3 per cent, per mensem. Some approved customers do not have to 
give security ; but others have to pledge their gold ornaments or mort- 
gage their dwelling houses. The wholesale traders also sell their goods 
to traders from other towns on cash only. 

There are about a dozen traders who deal in rice and are financed 
by the Chettiars in the same way as those traders dealing in local 
products. The wholesale dealers sell partly for cash and partly on 
credit for a few days. 

There are also many traders in ngapi and salt fish, which come from 
Yandoon ; no credit is allowed in this trade. 

8. Mills . — There are three large cotton milling companies, viz. 
Messrs. Steel Brothers, the Burma Cotton Company, and the Japan 
Cotton Company. In addition there are two big Indian cotton-milling 
firms from Bombay. Messrs. Steel Brothers have bought up the Burma 
Spinning and Weaving Mill and taken over the management of the 
Burma Cotton Company and control the price of raw cotton. All 
purchase raw cotton through local brokers from the producers in the 
district, and advance money to the producers before actual delivery. 
They also buy ginned cotton from small cotton mill owners and cotton 
traders who always sell for cash. The cotton ginned in the mills is 
exported to foreign countries. All these establishments are financed by 
their head offices and mostly through the local branch of the Imperial 
Bank of India. 

There are also six cotton ginning mills belonging to two Indians and 
four Burmans, who gin their own cotton as well as that of others. 
They buy cotton sometimes through brokers and sometimes directly 
from the producers. They sometimes advance money to the growers. 
They are financed by Chettiars on the security of their produce and 
mills, paying interest at Rs. 1/12 per cent, per mensem. The ginned 
cotton is sold to the three companies mentioned above. 

There are also nine groundnut oil mills belonging to four Chinese 
and five Burmans. They purchase groundnuts from the growers and 
press out the oil which they dispose of partly in Myingyan and partly 
in other parts of Burma Sometimes they have to sell on credit. They 
are financed by Chettiars on the security of their produce and their 
mills, paying interest at Rs. 1/12 per cent, per mensem. Messrs. Steel 
10 
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Brothers also deal in groundnuts the oil from which they press in their 
own mill and send to Rangoon for disposal. 

9. Small Stall-holders . — There are about 200 small stall-holders in the 
municipal main bazaar. Most of them have dealings with the Chettiars 
by taking ne-pyan-pe* (g^c^GOs) loans. The rate of interest charged 
on such loans is from 4 to 5 per cent, per mensem repayable within a 
month's time by daily instalments out of the sale proceeds. At the time 
of issuing a loan an amount representing principal and interest together 
is agreed upon to be repaid by regular daily instalments in one month. 
No reduction of interest is given for earlier repayment. If a stall-keeper 
is irregular and unpunctual in his daily repayments and fails to repay 
his debt within a month's time he is denied further loans. The 
Chettiars who are doing this business keep collectors who collect the 
instalments of loans every evening. 

10. Cottage Industries , — Until about live year ago, weaving by hand- 
loom was carried on largely in the suburbs of the town. It is declining 
now because foi*eign cloth is cheaper. The weavers get their finance 
partly by borrowing money from local money-lenders at Rs. 2/8 to Rs. 3 
per cent, per mensem and partly by getting about three months' credit 
when they buy yarn from the traders of the town. There is not much 
hope for this industry. Other important cottage industries in the 
district are the production of lacquerware at Pagan and basket- making 
in Kyaukpadaung ; those who engage in these industries are financed by 
local money-lenders whose rate of interest is from 3 to 5 per cent, per 
mensem. 

11. Credit F acidities in Taungiha and Natogyi Townships . — Most of the 
cotton, groundnuts and tobacco of the district are produced in these 
townships. The headquarters town of Taungtha township is 16 miles 
from Myingyan while that of Natogyi township is 19 miles from Myin- 
gyan. There are no Chettiars in either of these townships. It is said 
that the Chettiars cannot compete with the local Burman money-lenders 
although these charge from 2^ to per cent, per mensem, because 
when a Chettiar shop was opened once in Natogyi town the local 
money-lenders combined in an agreement to reduce the rate of interest 
and the Chettiar shop was then closed again. Possibly the Burman 
money-lenders have a hold upon borrowers and intimate knowledge of 
local conditions which the Chettiars would need some time to acquire. 
The Burman money-lenders make their advances on pro-note after 
examination of the standing crops, the rate of interest being from 2\ to 
3i per cent ; sometimes they buy the crop outright before harvest at an 
agreed rate. 

12. Conclusion . — Trade is bad on account of the tightness of money 
that has prevailed since the beginning of the year as a result of the fall 
in the price of cotton and groundnuts. For cotton this is generally 
attributed to the control by millers, while for groundnuts it is due to 
keen competition with oil exported from India. Other products have 
also fallen in price. There has been a larger production of cotton and 
groundnuts this year due to better rainfall. 


* Also called nc-pyan-do both at Myingyan and at other places. The 

two names are equally common. See also paragraph 8 of the Mdnywa survey below 
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Pegu. 

List of Sections , 

1. Area and population, 7. Rice-mills 

2. Transport. 8. Saw-mills. 

3. Products. 9. Small stall-holders 

4. Banking and money-lending. 10. Cattle-markets, 

5. Remittance. 11. Conclusion. 

6. Traders. 

1. Area and Population . — Pegu district measures 4*089 square miles 
of which Pegu Town occupies 4*71 square miles. The district had in 
1921 a population of 455,620 inhabitants of which 18,769 were in Pegu 
Town. 

2 . Transport . — Pegu Town is situated on the Rangoon-Mandalay 
railway line at 47 miles and lh hours from Rangoon and is the junction 
for the branch line to Moulmein. It is also connected with Rangoon 
by a good road, 55 miles long and much used by motor omnibuses many 
of which travel the whole distance. The Pegu River crosses the town 
but serves as transport during the rainy season only. The railway line 
passes through the principal paddy areas of the district. The Pegu- 
Si ttaung Canal serves as a means of paddy transport to the railway 
stations, situated on the bank of the canal such as Waw and Thanatpin. 

3. Products . — Paddy is the only important product of the district. 

*9 4. Banking and Money-lending . — The financing agencies in Pegu 

Town are 27 Chettiar firms, one pawnbroker and 20 other private 
inoney-lenders and the Pegu Central Co-operative Bank. These work 
independently of each other as follows to finance the agricultural, 
■commercial and industrial population of the town and the surrounding 
.area. 

fa) Chettiars. 

Of the 27 Chettiar firms in the town, 17 are big firms and the 

remaining 10 are smaller ones. 

Estimate of Chettiar Capital at Pegu. Every endeavour has been made to 

Xv J s. ascertain the working capital of 

"Owned ... ... 51,23,000 these firms, but the figures obtained 

Supplied from Madras ... 14,90,000 and shown in the margin hereby 

■Bonoweds from Rangoon 6,23,000 mus { b e regarded as approximations 

Temple 1 money ... 1,21,000 only. The portion borrowed from. 

Local deposits ... 41,000 Chettiars bears interest at 2 to 3 

I — - — annas above the Rangoon Chettiar 
roial *** 23,98,000 For deposits the rate of 

interest is 12 annas per cent, per 
mensem, that is 9 per cent, per annum ; the deposits are not fixed, but 
the Chettiars make frequent enquiries from depositors of the probable 
date and amount of withdrawals. The rate chargee) by Chettiars for 
loans varies according to the size of the loan as well as the character 
and circumstances of the borrower. For large loans, say Rs. 2,000 or 
more, the rate varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 1*5 per cent, per mensem, 
averaging Rs. 1*25; for smaller loans the rate varies from Rs. 1*5 to 
Rs. 2*5, averaging Rs. 2 ; for very small loans below Rs. 100 the rate is 
usually Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per cent, per mensem. All except a few 
approved borrowers must give either movable or immovable property 
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as security. There is no combination among the Chettiars of Pegu* 
and no agreement amongst them as to rates of interest. Some of the 
firms have branches in other places in the district, 

(b) Other Private Lenders . 

There are 20 Burman money-lenders who have no other business 
and charge from Re. 1 to Rs. 2*5 per cent, per mensem, lending as a 
rule only on the security of gold, diamonds and immovable property. 

(c) The Pawnbroker . 

There are altogether four pawnshops in the town, licensed by the 
Municipal Committee. There is one license for all the shops together,, 
and this is auctioned every year in the month of December for the 
coming year. The Municipality received a license fee of Rs, 34,900 
for 1929, this being the record amount in the history of Pegu 
Municipality. The rates of interest charged are the maximum rates 
fixed under the municipal bye-laws, namely : for loans up to Rs. 5 one 
anna per rupee per mensem, for loans between Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 nine 
pies, and for loans above Rs. 20 six pies per rupee per mensem. An 
extra anna is also charged for writing the ticket for each article 
pawned. The municipal rules allow the pawnbroker to sell any 
article which has been in pawn for five months or more. The pawners 
are small shopkeepers, labourers and some salary earners ; and the 
pledges are jewellery, clothing, umbrellas and other such personal 
property. 

(d) The Pegu Central Co-operative Bank. 

This bank was established in 1927 and its present working capital 
(1929) is Rs. 21,33,000. Its total deposits, including fixed, savings and 
current accounts, amount to Rs. 16,50,000. The rates of interest are 5|-,. 
6, 6-5, 7 and 7^ per cent, on 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years fixed deposits 
respectively, 2 per cent, on current accounts and 4j per cent, on 
savings accounts. The total amount of loans issued to co-operative 
societies is Rs. 18-| lakhs. The bank grants crop, intermediate and long- 
term loans to 215 registered co-operative credit societies in the Pegu and 
Hanthawaddy Districts at 10 per cent, per annum, while societies, 
charge 15 per cent, per annum on loans issued to their members. The 
societies generally receive and repay loans at the bank's premises ; but 
remittances are sometimes done to and from societies by cash order 
through treasuries and sub-treasuries without commission. Some 
deposits from outside of Pegu are received by cheques upon Rangoon 
banks, no commission being charged ; repayments are similarly made 
by cheque upon Rangoon without any commission. In other cases 
deposits are received or repaid by post office money-order or registered? 
insured post. The bank has deposit accounts in Rangoon with the 
Netherlands Bank and with the Imperial Bank. During the trans- 
planting season the bank is allowed to open a cash credit account with 
the Imperial Bank at Rangoon at 1 per cent, above bank-rate, subject 
to a minimum of 6 per cent. ; advances on this account are usually 
received by remittance transfer receipt, while repayments are also 
made in this way or by passing on cheques on Rangoon received by 
the bank from its depositors. The bank also opens an overdraft 
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account with the Imperial Bank against the security of Government 
paper and at the current bank-rate. 

5. Remittance . — There are few remittances done by Chettiars. 
Traders who buy goods from Rangoon carry money with them, as 
Rangoon is so close to Pegu. Traders buying goods from Upper 
Burma remit money by registered insured post ; they do not buy 
hundis from the Chettiars. Hundis are also not used in raising loans. 
The Pegu Central Co-operative Bank undertakes remittances for the 
public to Rangoon, and for this business issues drafts, charging a 
commission of two annas per 100 rupees. It cashes the cheques drawn 
upon Rangoon banks by approved persons and charges a discount of 
2 annas per Rs. 100 ; but no charge is made to a current account depositor 
of the bank if the value of the cheque is credited to his account. This 
bank also buys foreign drafts from its bankers in Rangoon, charging a 
commission, of two annas per Rs. 100 in addition to the other expenses 
incurred. 

6. Traders . — The traders (wholesale and retail) dealing in foreign 
goods are mostly Indian or Chinese and obtain their stocks from 
Rangoon. There are also Burmese traders who deal in foreign goods 
purchased direct from Rangoon. These traders pay for their goods 
partly by cash and partly bv credit for three months or more. During 
the busy season, /.<?., from January to May, they have to borrow money 
from the Chettiars, sometimes without security and sometimes by 
pledging their gold ornaments and their buildings ; repayment of these 
loans is made at the end of the season. 

Produce of Burma is sometimes bought at Rangoon but the produce 
of Upper Burma generally comes direct from its place of production. 
The traders are financed by the local Chettiars and other local money- 
lenders. They dispose of their goods wholesale to other traders in the 
surrounding villages and also sell retail ; when selling wholesale they 
take cash for a part and give credit for a part of the goods. There are 
also paddy and rice traders who obtain their finance from millers by 
pledging their stocks. 

■ For all the loans considered in this article the rate of interest 
varies from 1 to 1*5 per cent, per mensem, according to the local supply 
and demand. 

7. Rice-mills . — There are five rice-mills in the town. They are 
worked by their owners, who mill paddy for hire and also mill 
paddy which they buy from the surrounding villages and send to 
Rangoon after milling. Some of the paddy sent to Rangoon is sold to 
Indian or European Firms, such as Chatrabhuj <& Co. and Fairweather 
Richards & Co. ; sometimes such sales are at market rate, sometimes 
contracts are made with such firms to supply rice at a fixed rate for a 
certain time. In other cases the millers employ rice commission agents, 
who send rice-market reports to the miller and arrange with him for 
the disposal of his rice, charging him one per cent, commission besides 
expenses of handling and insurance. Finance is obtained from local 
Chettiars and other local money-lenders on the security of the mills, 
interest varying from 1 to 1*5 per cent, per mensem. Two mills obtain 
advances during the season free of interest from the merchants in 
Rangoon to whom they supply rice on contract. Money received for 
rice in Rangoon is carried to Pegu by the millers themselves. 

8. Saw-mills . — There are three saw-mills. The owners have forest 
leases and also buy logs from the timber traders of the district, making 
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part payments in advance without any interest. They obtain their 
finance from local Chettiars and other local money-lenders, the rate of 
interest varying from 1 to 1*5 per cent, per mensem with or without 
security. They sometimes take Bombay orders through an agent in 
Rangoon who makes payment for the timber in Rangoon. 

9. Small Stall-holders . — These are financed in the same way as the 
stall-holders of Mvingvan (see section 9 of the report on Myingyan);: 
there is a difference however in the rate of interest for ne-fiyan-fie 
(or ne-pyan-do) loans, which varies from 2 to 3 per cent, per mensem 
instead of 4 to 5 per cent. Besides the Chettiars, there are also many 
small Burmese money-lenders who are doing ne-pyan~pe business. 
Sometimes the stall-holders take loans from two or three different 
lenders at the same time. 

10. Cattle-markets . — There is one place within the municipality and 
there are two places outside it which are used as cattle-markets. The 
markets go on every day continuously in the season. The sites are merely 
places in the paddy-fields which are customarily used. There is no 
organised market; even the market inside the municipality is not 
managed by the municipal committee. The village headman and the 
ward-headman in whose respective jurisdictions the sites fall exercise 
some control over the markets, but this is unofficial. There are no 
market bye-laws or rules for any of the sites ; no rent is paid for using 
the land ; no market-fee is charged to buyers or sellers of cattle. But 
the brokers get Re. 1 for each animal while the ward-headman or 
village-headman in whose presence the purchase is made gets As. 8 for 
each animal. For each sale the headman issues a printed memorandum 
showing the name and address of the seller and buyer and a description 
and the price of the cattle ; each memorandum is signed by the 
headman and by another witness. No fee is recognised for the second 
witness. The broker puts his signature and his thumb impression on 
the back of the memorandum, thus making himself responsible for 
pointing out the seller in case need to do so should arise — e.g., if an animal 
should prove to have been stolen. The memoranda are issued from a 
counterfoil book in which the pages are numbered serially, each book 
having a number which also is printed on every page, and a copy of 
each memorandum is kept on its counterfoil. A memorandum is not 
a receipt for the payment and it bears no stamp. 

The markets are usually held from the end of one harvest to just 
before the next ploughing season begins. The buyers are agriculturists 
from Pegu and Hanthawaddy districts. The sellers are regular dealers, 
mostly Burmans from Upper Burma and Shans from the Shan States* 
who bring the cattle down from their homes. When a seller has 
disposed of his herd he goes away ; but new dealers with fresh herds 
frequently arrive. Generally the animals have been bred by the sellers;: 
in a few cases the sellers have bought the cattle in Upper Burma with 
their own or borrowed money ; there are no sellers who bring cattle 
for sale on commission. All the sales are made for cash ; the sellers, 
carry the money back with them or send it by money- order. 

New sellers from Upper Burma or the Shan States never come 
without an introduction to the headman or a broker, Dealers are not 
confined to one broker for their sales, but it is understood that a broker 
will not act for a dealer whom he does not know. In case an animal 
sold should prove to have been stolen, the broker has not to compen- 
sate the purchaser ; but he must he able to trace the seller. Sales are 
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sometimes effected without the intervention of a broker or the headman ; 
but then the purchaser has more risk that the animal may prove to 
have been stolen. 

11. Conclusion . — Owing to the fall in the price of paddy since the 
harvest of 1929 and the decrease in agricultural produce clue to flood 
during the previous transplanting season and scarcity of late rain during 
the corresponding crop-ripening season, business conditions are not 
favourable as compared with previous years. The price of paddy lands 
is decreasing. The Chettiars and other money-lenders are reluctant to 
advance money on account of these conditions. If this state of things 
continues for another couple of years, the financing of agriculture will 
be difficult and risky. Some agriculturists are contemplating the intro- 
duction of new methods, such as ploughing by tractors, sowing before 
the rains, irrigating with centrifugal pumps worked by oil engines when 
there is drought. 

Monywa. 


List of Sections. 


1. Area and population. 

2. Transport. 

3. Products. 

4. Banking and money-lending. 

5. Remittance. 

6. Trade in foreign goods. 

7. Trade in Burma produce. 


8. Small stall-holders. 

9. Mills. 

10. Small industries. 

11. Marketing of agricultural 

produce, 

12. Trade and agricultural con- 

ditions. 


1. Area and Population . — Monywa Town is the headquarters of the 
Lower Chindwin District. The whole district measures 3,480 square 
miles of which Monywa Town occupies one square mile only. The 
population of the district is 342,880. Monywa Town alone has 9,225 
inhabitants residing in 2,586 houses. The residents of .Monywa are 
mostly Burmese and Indians ; but there are some Chinese. Monywa is 
a municipal town and compares very favourably with other towns of the 
same size. It is an old trading centre situated on the bank of the Chin- 
dwin river; and being the marketing centre of both the Lower Chindwin 
and the Upper Chindwin Districts, is an important and growing town. 

2. Transport . — The Chindwin river runs through the middle of the 
district, and one steamer runs up the river and another down the river 
every day ; one steamer runs to Pakokku. At Monywa there is a steam- 
ferry which crosses in both directions every hour ; there are also small 
boat-ferries at other places. The principal connection of Monywa with 
the neighbouring country is however by land. But roads are scarce and 
in bad repair, so that transport is difficult, especially during the rainy 
season. Village roads seem to be totally neglected ; if the care of the 
roads were transferred from the Distinct Councils to the Public Works 
Department there would be a great change for the better in them, and, 
with metalling of old roads and the construction of new ones, a great 
deal of the economic loss from which the district now suffers would 
become a thing of the past. Motor transport is increasing day by day 
and is a blessing to the people ; but it is gradually ousting cart traffic 
and depriving cartmen of their means of livelihood. By rail Monywa 
is connected with Sagaing and through the ferry there with the main 
railway system of Burma. There is also a line from Monywa to Ye-u, 
.and a line from Sagaing to Myitkyina. 
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3. Products. — The following are the principal agricultural products 
of the Lower Chin d win District and their yield for last year : — 


(a) Paddy 

42,170 tons at 

22 baskets per acre. 

(&) Wheat 

588 


5 

(c) Jowar 

... 22,523 

■ m-' 

7 

(d\ Pegyi 

... 1,890 

■; »i . 

10- 

ft*} White beans 

... 2,859 

. n 

8 

(/) Red beans 

... 4,293 

»r 

8 

ig) Groundnuts 

... 6,021 

. IV 

25 

{h) Early sesamum 

798 

i> 

2 

(; t ) Late sesamum 

4,135 

n 

3 

(/) Cotton 

852 


25 viss per acre. 


(a) Chettiars. 

4. Banking and Money-lending .■ — The principal agencies are the 
Chettiars ; there are also some other money-lenders and a pawnshop. 
There were till recently four Chettiar firms in Monywa town. Of these 
one closed down about a month ago and another which started eight 
months ago is about to be closed. At the time of our survey only two 
firms were actually working. The approximate capital of these firms is 
five lakhs of rupees, of which lakhs are their own and the remaining 

lakhs represent borrowings from Rangoon and Mandalay for which the 
usual rate of interest is charged. These firms have neither deposits nor 
borrowed money from Madras. There is no temple money for their 
use, as there is no temple in Monywa. They neither represent Rangoon 
firms nor have branches out of the town. They have current deposits 
from local millers and traders to the extent of about Rs. 30,000. They 
accept no fixed deposits. For current deposits they pay an interest of 
8 to 10 annas per cent, per mensem. Any amount not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 can be withdrawn on the day of application. For higher 
amounts five days’ clear notice is necessary. These Chettiars do not 
lend money on the security of immovable property. Approved 
customers may borrow money from them on unsecured pro-notes while 
others are required to give gold as security. In both cases the interest 
charge is Rs. 1*5 to Rs. 2 per cent, per mensem. The rate of interest 
varies according to the fluctuations in the money market and according 
to the borrower. Money is also lent out by the Chettiars at the same 
rates of interest on the security of stored goods. In such cases, the 
borrower has to pay the godown rent and the remuneration of the 
durwan ; insurance of the goods pawned is an optional matter, but of 
course the borrower pays the premium if the goods are insured. These 
Chettiars also buy railway receipts from highly approved customers ; 
when a trader receives an order for goods, he arranges for the despatch 
of the goods by rail and obtains a railway receipt which he sells to one 
of the Chettiars, who in turn collects the price of the goods from the 
buyer through a Chettiar firm of the locality in which the buyer resides. 
For this a commission of Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per Rs. 1,000 is charged. The 
Chettiars of Monywa do not lend money on the system known in 
Burmese as ne-pyan-do (H§|c^t) described in the next paragraph 
and in Article 9 of the report on Myingyan above. 

(b) Other Money-lenders. 

There are only two Burmese local money-lenders. They lend 
money to approved customers on the security of either movable or 
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immovable property. The rate of interest varies from Rs. 125 to Rs. 2 
per cent, per mensem according to the standing of the borrower. They 
•use their own capital, borrowing nothing from Chettiars and accepting 
no deposits. 

There are half a dozen traders who lend money on the ne-pyan-do 
system to small stall-holders as described in Article 7 of 

this note. 

(c) Pawnshops. 

There is only one pawnshop in Monywa town. Information about 
its working capital could not be obtained ; but we were told that it is 
popular and has good customers. The pawnbroker’s license is sold by 
auction once in three years by the municipality. Rs. 8,150 was obtained 
at the last auction sale. The rates of interest charged by the pawnshop 
are the same as at Myingyan. The pawnbroker is a Chinaman ; his 
assistants are Chinese or C h in o-B unmans, 

5. Remittance. — The Chettiars issue hundis to be cashed in Rangoon 
or Mandalay, charging a commission of two annas per Rs. 100 except to 
•approved customers who have deposits with them ; such customers pay 
no commission. When they need money the Chettiars go to the traders 
and take money in return for hundis issued free of commission. They 
pay cash for Chinese hundis on a commission ranging from Rs. 3*5 to 
Rs. 5 per 1,000 ; such dealings are only had with those Chinese firms 
which need cash daily for the purpose of buying products from the 
•district for sale to Rangoon firms. See also Article 4 (a) above for 
transactions with railway receipts. Some of the large traders mentioned 
In the next article place their daily sale-proceeds with the Chettiars as 
current deposits, and are allowed overdrafts up to Rs. 1,000 when they 
buy hundis to be cashed in Rangoon. Those traders who have no 
deposits with the Chettiar firms take Chinese hundis from Chinese firms 
to be cashed in Rangoon free of commission. 

6. Trade in Foreign Goods . — About twenty Indians, three Chinese and 
three Burmese traders deal in foreign goods in Monywa town. Most of 
the Indian and Chinese traders are agents of Rangoon and Mandalay 
firms ; all the Burmese traders and some of the other classes do business 
on their own account. The remainder of this paragraph relates to those 
doing business on their own account. They sometimes buy goods on 
credit, three months’ time for payment being allowed by the firms in 
Rangoon and Mandalay. They sell wholesale as well as retail and 
allow credit for fifteen days. Most of them work with their own capital 
and seldom borrow money. When they need money they borrow from 
the Chettiars without security, paying interest at the rate of Rs. 1*5 to 
Rs. 2 per cent, per mensem . The remittances of these traders have 
already been dealt with in Article 5. 

7. Trade in Burma Produce . — There are about twelve traders who 
buy the produce of other parts of Burma and sell it in Monywa town. 
They also sell sesamum oil, groundnut oil and paddy produced in 
Monywa. They buy ngapi of various kinds from Rangoon and Yandoon, 
crude petroleum from Yenangyaung, Burmese silk cloths from Manda- 
lay, etc. They work generally with their own capital, but sometimes 
borrow from the Chettiars on security or otherwise at a rate of interest 
varying from Rs. 1*5 to Rs. 2 per cent, per mensem according to the 
borrower. 
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There are also seven Chinese, two Indian and six Burmese hrms who 
trade in all kinds of agricultural produce of the district* 

The Chinese are big dealers ; two of them have selling agents in 
Rangoon, while the remaining five are agents of Rangoon firms. They 
have their own capital. They sometimes sell their Chinese hundis for 
cash to the Chettiars who charge a commission of Rs. 3*5 to Rs, 5 per 
Rs. 1,000 ; the Chettiars have the Chinese hundis cashed in Rangoon 
one day later. Occasionally these Chinese firms borrow money from 
the Chettiars on pro-notes at Rs. 1*5 to Rs. 2 per cent, per mensem 
interest. Sometimes they receive remittances from Rangoon by insured 
post. 

The Indian traders purchase country produce with the proceeds of 
the sale of foreign goods. Sometimes they borrow from the Chettiars 
at the abovementioned rate of interest. 

The Burmese traders do business on a small scale with their own 
capital. Unlike the Chinese, they do not send their goods for sale to 
Rangoon or Mandalay but store them in godowns to be sold locally 
when prices are favourable. They can obtain loans from the Chettiars 
at 2 per cent, per mensem to the extent of 75 per cent, of the value of 
their stored grain ; while the stored goods remain a security, the owners* 
have to pay the godown rent, the pay of the durwan and the insurance 
money, if insured. Insurance is not insisted upon by the Chettiars. 

8. Small Stall-holders . — These buy foreign and indigenous goods 
from wholesale dealers and sell by retail. Most have their own capital, 
and are generally allowed credit by the wholesalers ; they are therefore 
generally free from the necessity to borrow money. When at times 
they need money they take loans from the Chettiars or from other local 
money-lenders on the security of gold or immovable property at a rate of 
interest varying from Rs. 1*5 to Rs. 2 per cent, per mensem according to 
the borrower. When they buy goods on credit, they are required to pay 
the debt at the next purchase and they are usually made to pay within 
15 to 20 days. About 2 per cent, of the current price of the goods- 
bought is added to the price in such cases. 

Some stall-holders of the poorer kind take loans on the nc-pyan-do # 
system of daily repayments. The advances range from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 150, but are usually below Rs. 50. Generally the 
period for repayment does not exceed one month, but in some cases it 
is extended to forty days. The system of repayments is as follows. If 
Rs. 10 are borrowed, one rupee is deducted at once as interest, so that 
the borrower receives only Rs. 9 but pays back one rupee daily for ten 
days. For a loan of Rs. 100 the actual advance would be Rs. 90 and the 
daily payment Rs. 3 for thirty days. Daily payments are always fixed 
as whole multiples of a rupee. Monywa differs from Myingyan and. 
Pegu because the loans of this character are not given by Chettiars but 
only by Burmese traders. 

9. Mills . — There are five rice-mills in Monywa town, of which three 
belong to Indians and the remaining two are owned by Barmans. As 
the district itself does not produce enough paddy to keep these mills- 
going, paddy from outside is brought to these mills, that from Ye-u 
subdivision in Shwebo district being brought by rail and that from the 

* Also called ne-pyan-pc both at Pegu and at other places. The 

two names are equally common. See Article 4 (a) and ( b ) above. 
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Upper Chindwin district being conveyed by steamer or by Burmese 
boats. With the exception of one mill which is leased on a monthly 
rent, the paddy mills are worked by the owners themselves. Milling 
charges are Rs. 2 per 100 baskets, the miller keeping the bran. The 
millers work with their own capital ; when they need money they borrow 
from the Chettiars who charge interest at Rs. 1*5 per mensem. 

There are three oil mills, all owned by Barmans. They produce 
groundnut and sesamum oil. The pressing is done with a roller by an 
ancient method. They purchase ground-nut and sesamum through 
brokers who receive a brokerage of Rs. 0*5 to Rs. 1*5 per cent, of the 
price of these articles. Some of the' oil produced is sold locally ; some 
is sent to other parts of Burma, a man being sent to collect the price. 

There are two flour mills, both owned by Indians. They produce 
wheat and gram flours both of which are sent for sale to Mandalay and 
other places. The price of the flour is collected through the post office 
or through the Chettiars. The owners belong to the Marwari class and 
work with their own capital. 

There are two saw mills, one owned by an Indian and the other by 
a Chinaman. The owners have their own capital. Ahlone, about seven 
miles higher up the Chindwin river, is the marketing centre for logs of 
wood of various kinds, cane and bamboo. It is from here and from 
the Sagaing and Ye-u railway lines that logs come. Scantlings are sold 
on cash to buyers from Mandalay, Myingyan, Pakokku and other 
places ; the buyers usually come to Monywa to buy them. The saw- 
mill owners sometimes borrow money from the Chettiars on pro-notes at 
rates of interest varying from Rs. 1*5 to Rs. 2 per cent, per mensem 
according to the borrower. 

10. Small Industries . — Four or five persons carry on slipper-making 
near the municipal bazaar in Monywa town, working with their own 
capital. There are also half a dozen lacquer workers and a few 
weavers In the town ; both classes are suffering from foreign competition. 
The weaving is on a small scale on primitive lines. Lacquer work- 
shops require a capital of Rs. 1,000 or more, and this is borrowed from 
Chettiars on the security of gold or immovable property at Rs. 1*5 to 
Rs, 2 per cent, per mensem. About 5 to 20 labourers (including men, 
women aqd children) are employed in each workshop, receiving a daily 
wage of ten annas for males and six for females. Formerly these rates 
were 16 to 20 annas for males and 12 to 16 for females. Lacquer 
is bought on credit from Mandalay ; the price is raised by about 
one-quarter and has to be paid bffi before a further purchase can be 
made. 

11. Marketing of Agricultural Products . — Those who produce crops 
in small quantities generally sell them to the big producers ; from both 
these classes village traders and brokers of Monywa town buy crops for 
cash. Crops are carried in carts from the villages to the town for sale 
through brokers. According to the nature of the crops a brokerage of 
annas 8 to Rs. 1*5 per cent, is charged. Monywa town is the mar- 
keting centre of the district. The sellers are compelled to sell their 
crops at the prevailing prices on arrival at the marketing centre because 
they have no facilities for storing them. Raw cotton also is brought to 
Monywa for sale there ; but the only buyers are millers from Myingyan 
who send their agents to buy for them and to despatch the cotton to 
Myingyan either by steamer or bv Burmese boats along the Chindwin 
river. 


12. Trade and Agricultural Conditions . — The agricultural conditions 
obtaining in the district are similar to those of Myingyan district. 
Elementary education on agriculture, co-operative and banking for 
adults as well as for young folks is conspicuous by its lamentable absence. 
We recommend that these subjects should find a place in the curriculum 
of the Vernacular schools of the district. 

Uncertainty of rainfall is the root cause of the bad conditions prevail- 
ing in the district. An example of its effect was given in 1928-29 when 
crops failed through excessive early rain, and then a lack of late rain 
prevented the growth of gram, late sesamum, wheat, etc. Success in 
agriculture depends upon a sufficient water supply, and it is hoped that 
Government will provide irrigation for the amelioration of the condition 
of agriculturists not only in the Lower Chindwin district, of which 
Monywa is the headquarters, but also in all Upper Burma. At present 
Government has to make agricultural loans ; and it will have to continue 
making them so long as crops fail through lack of irrigation. The 

marginal table showg the agri- 
cultural loans advanced to the 
various townships during the 
last three years. There are 
two reasons why needy agricul- 
turists do not benefit by this 
system, namely, — 

(a) The poor cultivator has 
to get a well-to-do cultivator 
to stand surety for him ; but 
the latter is afraid to do this, 
because he is not sure that the 
poor cultivator will repay the 
loan when required. 

(b) It is unsafe to advance a loan to a poor cultivator because his 
past failures may be followed by future failures. 

The depression in trade due to the tightness in the money market, 
dull demand for crops and failure of crops due to unsatisfactory rainfall 
is keenly felt by the various traders. 

During our survey we found that traders, especially Burmese traders, 
keep no accounts of their undertakings. 

There ought to be a bank to facilitate remittances. 

It should be noticed that at Monywa the Burman traders and mill- 
owners tend to rely more upon their own capital and to make less use 
of borrowed capital than they do at Myingyan and Pegu. 


SURVEY VI, 

Finance of Selected Industries. 

Reports by officers of various districts upon the hnancing of local 
industries are reproduced in Chapter III of Volume III of the report, 
and particularly in the appendix to that chapter. See Volume III, 
page 337. 


Township. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Mdnywa 

9,000 

9,000 

9,900 

Budalin 

6,000 

6,800 

3,000 

Ayadaw 

7,450 

6,000 

3,000 

Salingyi ... 

6,000 

8,500 

3,000 

Pale ... ! 

; 6,000 

20,000 

5,503 

Kani 

4,600 

7,500 

4,000 

Yinmabin 

j 5,000 

6,500 

3,000 

Total 

44,050 

| 64,300 

31,400 
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SURVEY VII. 

Post-Office Banking. 

In this section are given the answers which the Postmaster- 
General, Burma, gave to a number of questions specially addressed to 
him to supplement the questions answered by him from the general 
questionnaire. The undermentioned statistical tables, compiled with 
the aid of the Postmaster-General and his office, have been added at 
the end, namely 

A . — Distribution of savings-bank post-offices in Burma. 

B. — Business done by the post-office savings-bank in Burma. 

C. — Post-office cash -certificates in Burma and India. 

D. — Post-office cash-certificates in Burma by head post-offices. 

E. — Money-orders from Burma to India. 

Savings-Banks. 

1. (a) What races and what classes in each race use the post-office 
savings-bank in Burma ? 

(b) State as nearly as you can the proportion of the total deposits 
which each of these races and other classes provides. 

Answer . — (a) The table 
in the margin shews the 
result of examining the 
records of the last 200 
accounts opened at Meiktila, 

Monywa and Mauhin res- 
pectively. 

(b) This information 
is not available. 


2. Can you ( e.g . by asking selected postmasters) get any idea of 
(i) the number of depositors who are (a) agriculturists or (b) rural residents 
and (ii) the proportion of the total deposits these classes supply ? 

Answer. — The postmasters of the Mandalay, Monywa, Maubin and 
Meiktila post-offices who were specially selected for this purpose report 
that it is not possible to classify the depositors under the heads 
(a) agriculturists and (6) rural residents, as these details are not recorded. 

3. How can the use of the post-office savings-bank be encouraged 
in Burma ? 

Answer. — It is not only the use of the savings-bank that requires 
encouragement in Burma, but the use of post-offices in general. Every 
year we open a large number of experimental post-offices but the 
majority of them, after prolonged trial, prove to be unlikely ever to be 
self-supporting and have to be closed. It is the accepted policy of the 
department to establish savings-bank facilities in as many permanent 
post-offices as possible ; and as the country develops and the people are 


Kind of 
depositor. 

Meiktila. 

Monywa. 

Maubin. 

Burmese ... 

59 

60 

59 

Indian 

137 

131 

138 

Other 

4 

9 

3 

Total ... 

200 

200 

200 
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:lucated to use the post-office, more offices, and therefore more 
ivings-hank facilities, will become available. At present the interests 
• many people in rural areas appear to be confined to their own 
imediate neighbourhood, and they seem to have no need to make use 
: post-offices. Without self-supporting post-offices there can be no 
ivings-banks. 

Another thing which may help is the increasing proportion of 
urmese and other domiciled Burmese-speaking men now being recruited 

the post-office. At present many Indian postmasters do not know 
urmese ; this probably discourages the use of post-offices and the 
.vings-bank facilities available 

4. Are the facilities of the post-office savings-bank sufficiently well 
lown to the public ? 

Answer 4 — They appear to be quite well known. 

5. What are the difficulties in the way of opening more savings- 
:mk offices ? 

Answer . — See the answer to No. 3 above. 

6. Is there any difficulty in maintaining at post-offices sufficient 
funds to meet demands for withdrawals ? 

Answer. — No serious difficulty is experienced at present. 

7. What is the average cost in Burma of each deposit or withdrawal 
from a post-office savings-bank ? 

Answer . — The approximate average cost per savings-bank transaction 
in the Rangoon General/ Post -Office is roughly about, live annas. The 
•cost in other offices in the mofussil will be much less, but I cannot give 
a figure. 

8. Has a proposal to introduce the system of “Home-safes”, been 
considered in connection with the post-office savings-bank ? What 
advantages, disadvantages and difficulties have been discovered ? 
Would they be popular ? 

Answer. — The proposal to introduce “ Home* safes ” in connection 
with the post-office savings-bank does not appear to have been 
considered. The system if introduced would probably reduce the 
number of small deposits and might be popular; but I am unable to 
gauge the attitude of the public towards the system. 

9. Please answer the same enquiries as in Question 8 but with 
reference to the system of saving by attaching postage-stamps (or stamps 
specially prepared) to paper forms provided for the purpose, the value 
of the stamps to be credited to a savings-account on presentation with 
pass-book at the post-office, provided that not less than a prescribed 
minimum may be so credited unless the account is to be closed. 

Answer.— This proposal also does not appear to have been 
•considered. The system would be more of a nuisance than anything 
else. It would complicate accounts as stamps used for savings-bank 
deposits would have to be separately classified and accounted for. 
There appears to be no necessity for the introduction of this system as 
stamps will have to be purchased from the post-office, and the 
depositors going to the post-office to purchase such stamps can just as 
well deposit the amount in their savings-bank accounts, the minimum 
that may be deposited at one time being fixed at the low sum of annas 
four only. 
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Loans from Post-Office Moneys, 

10. Is it reasonable to say that the post-office savings-bank sucks 
money away from large areas for use elsewhere ? Can von suggest any 
means by which the post-office savings-deposits of areas of some reason- 
able extent could be used (through joint-stock banks or otherwise — see 
also Question 11 below) to finance agriculture industry or trade within 
the area in which they are collected ? What benefits or disadvantages 
for the country do you see in such an arrangement ? 

Answer. — At present money collected by post-offices on account of 
savings-bank deposits is transferred to the local treasuries, and it is not 
known to me how the money is utilised by the Government of India. 
It is possible that the Government of India might, agree to lend the post- 
office savings-bank deposits in Burma to the Local Government for the 
purpose of granting loans to agriculturists ; but that is a matter for the 
Local Government to consult the Government of India about. I do not 
think the post-office could possibly undertake the work of lending 
money to the agriculturists, traders and others direct. 

11. Is either of the following proposals feasible and advisable ? If so, 
what safeguards and restrictions would be needed ? — 

(a) That post-offices which have a surplus income might, under 

suitable safeguards (e.g. control from headquarters) and 
with adequate security, lend to specially licensed local 
money-lenders, so as to provide funds for local agriculture, 
trade and industries. 

(b) That such post-offices might lend to the public, taking as 

security gold, silver, jewellery, or safe-deposit receipts for 
these. 

' Answer . — (a) This is an extraordinary and an impracticable 
suggestion. Post-offices are not permitted to retain cash balances in 
excess of their actual requirements. All surplus collections are remitted 
to the nearest treasury either direct or through the head post-office of 
the district. 

(b) The proposal is equivalent to turning post-offices 
into pawnshops, and it is impracticable and inadvisable. 

Sale of Government Securities. 

12. What difficulties are there in undertaking the purchase and sale 
of Government securities through post-offices, apart from the conversion 
of deposits in the post-office savings-banks and without restriction to 
savings-bank depositors or (in the case of sales) to securities purchased 
through the post office ? 

Answer . — The post-office undertakes the purchase and sale of 
Government securities on the conditions stated in Articles 46 (1) and 47 
(1) of Section VI of the Post and Telegraph Guide issued in August 
1929.* At first I was opposed to extension of these facilities ; but, on 
consideration of the views put before me by the Chairman of the Burma 
Banking Committee in discussing the matter, I agree that the restriction 
of the sale facilities of Article 47 (1) to depositors in the savings-bank 


* The essential parts are reproduced in Part B of this volume. 
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and to the sale of securities purchased through the post-office might 
both be removed. I agree also that there is no serious objection to 
raising the limit laid down in Article 48 (1), though I doubt if the 
Director-General of Post and Telegraphs would agree to removing the 
limit completely. 

Safe Deposit 

13. What are your views as to the use of the post-offices for the safe 
deposit by the public of p&per securities, gold, silver, jewellery and 
other valuables ? Could such work be undertaken by post-offices 
anywhere ? Under what restrictions ? 

Answer . — The work suggested could not be safely undertaken by 
post-offices. The department already experiences considerable difficulty 
in arranging for the safe custody of the cash and stamp balances 
of offices. 

Gold Circulation. 

14. If gold coins were to be put into circulation again, could 
arrangements be made for post-offices to give gold in exchange for 
notes in small amounts, the rates being fixed so as to be profitable to 
Government? What advantages and what difficulties do you see 
in this proposal ? (Assume that the treasuries would co-operate in 
any plan adopted.) 

Answer . — The proposal would mean carrying larger balances in 
offices and this would be unsafe. It would also mean sending parcels 
of gold currency between offices, which is unsafe and inconvenient. 
Such work should be done by district treasuries. 

Cash Certificates. 

15. Do you think the public is sufficiently familiar with the 
certificates ? How could their sale be increased ? 

{N.B. —See also item 4 in Article 1006 of the general questionnaire.) 

Answer. — The cash certificates do not appear to be very generally 
known in spite of the fact that they are advertised on post-office notice 
boards. Constant advertising is the only way to make them more 
widely known. 

Money-Orders. 

16. What were the total amounts passing in each direction in 1920, 
1923 and in each year from 1926 to 1929 by postal money-order 
between Burma and places outside Burma ? If for the transfer in 
either direction there is a specially busy season please state what that 
season is and give separate figures for it in each of the years mentioned. 
(If you can give separate figures for remittances to and from some 
Indian provinces, Ceylon and the Straits — including the Federated Malay 
States — please do so.) 

Answer. — The total amount of money-orders including telegraphic 
issued from offices in Burma for offices in India from August 1927 to 
January 1929 was Rs. 98,083,709. It is regretted that statistics in 
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regard to the amount of money-orders issued from offices in India and 
paid by offices in Burma are not readily available and their preparation 
would mean a very great deal of work. The figures just gi ven happened 
to be available because an expensive special investigation to obtain them 
was made recently in another connection. 

17. Can you by any method (e.g. enquiring from selected officers) 
get any idea of the proportion of the total number and amount of 
money-orders sent or received by Indian shopkeepers, Indian labourers, 
Indian bankers, other Indians, separating (a) remittances between 
Burma and places outside Burma ( b ) remittances entirely within Burma ? 

Answer. — It is not possible to obtain this information. 

18. Is there any regular seasonal flow of money sent by money-order 
from some parts to others in Burma ? If so, please give such statistics 
or other information as you can. (If possible give for the years 
mentioned in Question 16.) 

Answer! — There appears to be no marked seasonal variation. 

19. What has happened as a result of the adoption of Burmese as a 
language for money-orders ? Can you give statistics ? 

Answer . — A majority of the post-office employees being Indians, 
the effect of adopting money-order forms in Burmese, lias been 
negligible. Rather than run any risk the official who cannot read 
Burmese writes out the particulars in English on a fresh money-order 
form which he gets the remitter to sign. Where there is a petition- 
writer the remitter is required to go to him. This is not encouraging 
to the remitter, but there is no immediate alternative. The Indian 
postal official cannot be blamed, for he takes a grave risk, should his 
transcription above the Burmese writing not be entirely correct or a 
perfect translation. Matters will improve as the proportion of Burmese- 
knowing officials increases, and a steady effort is now being made in 
this direction. (See reply to Question 3 above.) 

20. What is reckoned as the average cost to the post-office in 
Burma of a remittance by money order (a) per remittance, (b) per 
Rs. 103 remitted ? 

Answer. — I am unable to work out the cost of a remittance by 
money-order. It would entail more work than my staff have time for. 

21. Could something on the lines of the Giro system of the German 
and other post-offices be arranged by the post-office in Burma ? 
(See the appended note.) 

Answer. — I do not see that there should beany difficulty about 
introducing the Giro system in the post-office ; but it would affect the 
money-order commission now earned by the post-office unless the 
rates of transfer charges are equal to existing money-order commission 
in which case people would probably prefer remittance by money-order. 
Anything which would reduce post-office revenue in the present linancial 
position of the department would certainly meet with opposition at 
headquarters. 

Note for Enquiry 21- above.* 

In 1909 the German Post Office commenced to make credit transfers 
on the Giro plan, according to which any person A having a credit at 

* This note was appended to the questions sent by the Committee to the Post- 
master-General. * 

11 
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one post-office may have any amount of it transferred to the credit of any 
person at another post-office. Persons keeping a Giro account must 
maintain a certain minimum credit balance, which is fixed in relation to 
the transactions on the account. 

The Reichsbank, with its S00 branches, maintains a similar system 
(and in fact was the model copied by the post-office) ; but it requires 
much larger minimum balances (in 1913 the lowest was about Rs. 666) 
and intends to provide for people in a large way of business. The 
greater part of the government offices, the large banks, the Rothschilds 
all had Giro accounts in 1913 and presumably have them still. Of late 
years, however, the large banks (particularly the Dresdner Rank) have 
aimed at developing the cheque system which had not previously been 
used, and cheques are now tending to displace the Giro system for 
transfers through banks. 

There were also arrangements between the German Post Office on 
the one hand and the Reichsbank, the Swiss Postal Cheque Office, the 
Austro-Hungarian Savings Banks, the National Bank of Belgium and the 
National Bank of Luxemburg on the other for Giro transfers to be made 
through the German Post Office. 

The postal-cheque system used in France and mentioned in 
Article 605 of Chapter VI of the Committee’s general questionnaire 
differs from the Giro system because it is only necessary for the receiver 
to have an account at the post-office ; any person at any other post-office 
may pay in to that account by a money order with very low commission. 
(Unfortunately some memoranda and specimen forms of this system 
collected in 1924 have been temporarily mislaid ; I am unable to say 
definitely now whether a remittance can be made from an account to a 
person who has no account, but I think this cannot be done.) 

The possibility of trying something like the Giro system in Burma 
alone as an experiment, without introducing it all over India, might be 
considered. Also the advisability of asking the Burma Government to 
subsidise it for a time if that is necessary and there is a possibility of 
making it self-supporting later on. 
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A.— Distribution of Savings-Bank Post-Offices. 




Averages per office. 

Division and District. 

Number of 
offices. 

Sauare miles. 

Village-tracts. 

Population 
( 1921 Census. )■ 

(i> 

(2) 

M 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

Arakan. 




Thousands _ 

Akyab 

23 

223 

38 

25 

Hill District of Arakan, # 

1 

1,500 

41 

21 

Kyaukpyu 

6 

73 i 

59 

33 

Sandoway 

4 

946 

45 

28 , 

Pegu. 





Rangoon®' 

25 


... 

14 

Insein 

11 

1*73 

34 

27 

Hanthawadcly 

16 

117 

29 

23 

Pegu 

27 

151 

16 

17 

Tharrawaddy 

15 

191 

37 

33 

Prorne 

12 

243 

37 

31 

Irrawaddy. 





Bassein 

12 

344 

58 

41 

Henzada 

21 

137 

30 

26 

Myaungmya ... 

13 

204 

46 

29 

Mau bin 

9 

182 

35 

37 

Pyapon 

8 

269 

47 

36 

Teuasserim . 





Toungoo 

15 

409 

38 

25 

Salween* 

1 

2,666 

89 

, 50 

Thaton 

17 

284 

23 

28 

Amherst ... ... 

18 

392 

20 

23 

Tavoy 

5 

1,062 

36 

31 

Mergui * 

7 

1,398 

21 

19 

Magi vc. 





Thayetmyo ... 

6 

792 

. 

107 

43 

Minbu 

7 

470 

49 1 

39 

Magvve 

18 

205 

26 

24 

Pakokku 

11 

565 

68 

42 

Chin Hills* ... 

5 

1,600 ! 

96 

22 

Pakokku Hill Tracts * ... 

l 

3,100 ! 

345 

29 

Mandalay . 





Mandalay * // ;;; 

11 

21 

*100 

’**16 

14 

10 

Kyaukse 

3 

427 

93 

48 

Meiktila 

6 

381 

67 

48 

Myingyan 

8 

343 

25 

55 

Yamethin 

10 

418 

36 j 

32 

Sagaing. 





Bhamo * 

4 

1,726 

139 

28 

Myitkyina * **. 

19 

571 

41 

7 

Shwebo 

19 

301 

33 

. 21 

Sagaing ... ... • ... 

8 

228 

35 

41 

Katha 

16 

55 7 

43 

16 

Lower Chindwin 

11 

316 

33 

31 

Upper Chindwin * 

11 

1,458 

42 

17 

Shan States. 





Federated Shan States and Karenni 

14 

4,328 

1,337 

107 

Ordinary Burma * 

375 

304 

36 

28 


* The term “ Ordinary Burma ” in the last line of the statement means all Burma 
except the districts marked* in column 1. In the case of Mandalay only the city is 
excepted, the rest of the district being included in a Ordinary Burma.” The total 
number of savings-bank post-offices in all Burma is 474 (February 1930). 








B.— Post-Office Savings-Bank— Business done in ail Burma. 

Note. — Figures for the Andaman Islands are included, but they are negligible in comparison. 
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C— Post-Office Cash-Certificates in Burma and India. 

Note.— All numbers represent millions of rupees and values at time of issue. 
Figures for Burma have been specially supplied by Postmaster-General, Burma, and 
are included in the figures for India which have been taken from the annual reports of 
the Controller of the Currency. The figures in column (6) are included in those in 
column (5). The first issue was made in 1917-18. 

Interest was arranged on a basis of 6 per cent, from 1st April 1923 to 31st March 
1926 and 4*5 per cent, from 1st July 1927 to 3 1st July 1929 ; at all other times the basis 
has been 5’25 per cent*. All thes'e rates have been reckoned as compounded annually. 




During each year. 

Outstanding at the end 
of each year. 


Year. 







Issued. 

Redeemed. 

. Net 

Total. 

Over 




increase. 

matured. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 




BURMA. 




1917-18 


7*08 

1T7 

5 91 

5*91 


1918-19 

* . * 

1*93 

2'50 

—0*57 

5*33 


1919-20 


0’25 

1*98 

— 1*72 

3*61 

»*« 

1920-21 


0’19 

118 

-1*00 

2*61 


1921-22 


0-22 

0*61 

—0*39 

2*22 


1922-23 


0*21 

082 

-0*01 

1*61 

? 

1923-24 


1-49 

0'89 

0'59 

221 

? 

1924-25 


1'06 

0-50 

056 

277 

? 

1925-26 


1*27 

0'42 

0'85 

3*62 

1*60 

1926-27 


1-39 

0*48 

0*91 

4*53 

1 52 

1927-28 


1*23 

0*57 

0*66 

5*19 

1*81 

1928-29 


1*09 

0*89 

0*21 

5*39 

2*19 


> 

INDIA 

(includin 

g Burma). 



1917-18 


100 

11 

89 

89 


1918- 19 

1919- 20 


} 40 

72 

- 31 

58 


1920-21 

1921-22 


} 10 

24 

- 14 

43 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 


j 76 

35 

41 

84 


JU 

1924-25 

... 

61 

14 

47 

131 


jjj 








"e3 








rt 








)r o 








c 

1925-26 


96 

17 

79 

210 


3 

1926 27 


75 

18 

57 | 

267 


S3 

1927-28 


61 

21 

40 

307 



1928-29 

... 

49 

1 

33 

16 | 

323 




* That is, at all other times up to 1st August 1930 when this report was passed 
for printing. 
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D.— Post-Office Cash-Certif icates in 

Note. — All numbers represent the nearest whole 


Head Post 
Office. 

(11 

Area. j 


Sales. 


Districts included. 

(2) 

1925- 

26. 

(31 

1926- 

27. 

(4) 

1927- 

28 

(5) 

1928- 

29. 

(6) 

Akyab 

Akyab 

28 

39 

5 

20 

Kyaukpyu ... 

Kyaukpyu, Sando wav “ ... 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Rangoon 

Rangoon, Hanthawaddy, Insein 

586 

526 

486 

433 

Pegu 

Pegu ... ... ... 

29 

33 

36 

21 

Prome 

Prome, Tharrawaddy, part of Thayetmyo ... 

66 

60 

63 

73 

Bassein 

Bassein, Henzada, part of Myaungmya 

61 

52 

29 

76 

Maubin ... 

Maubin, Pvapon, part of Myaungmya 

9 

31 

33 

1 

Moulmein ... 

Amherst, Thaton, Salween ... ... 

87 

39 

41 

(A 

Tavoy 

Tavoy 

15 

29 

23 

9 

Mergui 

Mergui ... ... 

21 

36 

15 

23 

Toungoo ... 

Toungoo ... 

31 

26 

16 

29 

Magwe 

Magwe, Minbu, part of Thayetmyo 

19 

10 

6 

10 

Pakokku 

Pakokku, Pakokku Hill Tracts ... 

12 

5 

8 

5 

Mandalay ... 

Mandalay, Shwebo, Kyaukse, Northern 

Shan States. 

142 , 

383 | 

224 ’ 

154 

Meiktila 

Meiktila, Myingyan, Yamethin ... 

37 

61 

37 

45 

Bhamo ... i 

Bhamo, Northern Shan States (small part) ... 

6 

12 

34 

12 

Myitkyina ... 

Myitkyina 

29 

27 

43 

30 

Shwebo 

Shwebo ... 

16 

16 

21 

8 

Katha 

Katha ... > ... 

12 

2 

14 

i 6 

Mawlaik 

Upper Chindwin ... ... ... 

4 

i ■■ ■■ 

6 

9 

1 

Monywa" ... 

Lower Chindwin, Sagaing, Chib Hills ... 

13 

15 

29 

33 

Taunggyi 

Southern Shan States ... £.. . 

7 

37 

52 

12 


All Burma * 

1,233 

1,2^9 

1,224 



# Omitting -the Andaman Islands which are in Burma for postal administration. 
Note.— This statement shows same discrepancies from Statement C because it is based 
uppn figures supplied by separate post-offices and occasionally incomplete or slightly in 
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Burma by Head Post Offices. 


thousand of rupees of value at time of issue.) 


Discharges. 

Net increase. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

W) 

(HI 

- (12) 

(13) 

(14) 

15 

2 

3 

9 

14 

37 

2 , 

11. 

1 

I 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

-4 

180 

269 

209 

387 

406 

256 

277 

45 

6 

14 

8 

20 

23 

18 

28 

1 

13 

11 

26 

16 

52 

49 

37 

58 

17 

33 

11 

57 

45 

39 

18 

18 

1 

4 

2 

14 

8 

27 

31 

-13 

17 

34 

63 

67 

71 

6 

-23 

-3 

3 

13 

1 

11 

13 

16 

21 

-2 

5 

10 

25 

9 

16 

26 

-10 

14 

13 • 

4 

8 

4S 

18 

23 

8 

-18 

10 

3 

6 

9 

9 

7 


1 

1 

2 

1 


31 

3 ; 

7 

4 

52 

48 

100 

144 

90 

134 : 

124 

10 

16 

8 

26 

45 

20 

53 

11 

-1 : 

7 

2 , 

r 15 

6 

-2 

9 

19 

‘ "5“ 

7 

8 

9 

16 

21 

19 

34 : 

.14 : . 

‘ 6 

16 

16 

20 

10 


•4 

-13' 

• 3 

15 

12 

38 

9 

-13 

:2. 

. 32 

' 14 

3 

: 1 

9 

—10 

3 

8 

-8 ' 

30 

9 

5 

11 

— 17 

7 

24 

, -21 

: 5 

: 2 

5 

, 11 

2 

35 

47 

1 1 .'. 

425 

492 

553 

953 

808 

i 757 

671 

1 

m 


excess. The figures of. Staten}ent...Q_.baveL been .obtained fro#* ..the. .audit-office .and, are 
correct ; figures for any one head post-office in Statement D are approximately correct. 
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E.— Money-orders from 

(All numbers represent the nearest 


Area. 

1927. 

Head Post 
Office. 

Districts included. 






(1) 

(2) 



(5) 



Akyab 

Akyab . ... 

6b 

72 

60 

59 

100 

Kyaukpyu ... 

Kyaukpyu, Sandoway 

30 

31 

31 

33 

30 

Rangoon 

Rangoon, Hanthawaddy, Insein 

2,369 

1,968 

2,197 

2,254 

2,492 

Pegu 

Pegu 

278 

302 

279 

303 

291 

Prome 

Prome, Tharrawaddy, part of Thayetmyo ... 

154 

149 

337 

187 

210 

Bassein 

Bassein, Henzada, part of Myaungmya 

448 

471 

487 

462 

492 

Maubin 

Maubin, Pyapon, part of Myaungmya 

279 

294 

270 

299 

314 

Moulmein ... 

Amherst, Thaton, Salween 

341 

315 

307 

342 

353 

Tavoy 

Tavoy ... 

46 

50 

42 

40 

47 

Mergui 

Mergui ... 

62 

56 

51 

59 

58 

Toungoo 

Toungoo 

84 

81 

84 

89 

89 

Magwe 

Magwe, Minbu, part of Thayetmyo 

201 

183 

178 

184 

198 

Pakokku 

Pakokku, Pakokku Hill Tracts ... 

15 

11 

13 

12 

14 

Mandalay ... 

Mandalay, Shwebo, Kyaukse, most of 

411 

509 

437 

453 

457 

Northern Shan States. 






Meiktila 

Meiktila, Myingyan, Yamethin 

124 

127 

no 

117 

125 

Bhamo 

Bhamo, Northern Shan States (small part) 

23 

22 

20 

20 

24 

Myitkyina ... 

Myitkyina 

56 

58 

66 

67 

72 

Shwebo 

Shwebo ... 

28 

29 

24 

31 

30 

Katha 

Katha ... 

30 

28 

24 

36 

37 

Mawlaik 

Upper Chindwin 

34 

14 

33 

10 

11 

Monywa 

Lower Chindwin, Sagaing, Chin Hills 

103 

128 

116 

136 

124 

Taunggyi ... 

Southern Shan States 

45 

45 

54 

51 

52 


All Burma * 

5,207 

4,944 

5,200 

5,244 

5,622 


Omitting the Andaman Islands which are outside Burma 
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Burma to India. 

whole thousand of rupees.) 


1928, 

1929. 

Total 

Total 

for 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

months. 

1928 

only. 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

07) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(221 

139 

213 

169 

159 

139 

133 

113 

117 

105 

118 

105 

158 

206 

2,232 

1,667 

39 

41 

47 

29 

31 

28 

25 

28 

28 

30 

25 

29 

38 

574 

380 

2,176 

2,153 

2,590 

2,182 

2,370 

2,258 

2,394 

2,234 

1,991 

2.191 

2,396 

2,088 

2,156 

40,460 

27.025 

311 

381 

374 

311 

312 

286 

261 

282 

287 

271 

276 

299 

318 

5,412 

3,650 

211 

220 

231 

209 

191 

184 

178 

166 

173 

187 

182 

181 

223 

3,573 

2,312 

567 

601 

730 

510 

603 

479 

458 

428 

487 

440 

419 

465 

538 

9,092 

6,193 

324 

499 

526 

319 

419 

295 

270 

264 

260 

272 

237 

247 

308 

5,715 

3,951 

373 

412 

422 

354 

571 

299 

253 

255 

207 

225 

267 

226 

273 

5,596 

3,665 

45 

48 

57 

51 

52 

43 

54 

57 

41 

56 

46 

48 

45 

867 

597 

71 

61 

86 

64 

80 

73 

55 

50 

51 

50 

69 

72 

51 

1,120 

782 

86 

80 

$4 

81 

85 

79 

73 

88 

83 

84 

90 

88 

89 

1,516 

1,001 

217 

194 

216 

209 

237 

200 

238 

392 

204 

214 

| 204 

221 

196 

3,886 

2,746 

19 

15 

18 

16 

14 

14 

13 

13 

11 

14 

13 

14 

14 

! 252 

172 

498 

513 

598 

641 

635 

| 465 

561 

525 

52 1 

528 

546 

539 

541 

; 9,376 

6,570 

129 

122 

111 

108 

119 

124 

129 

124 

110 

117 

120 

120 

125 

2,159 

1,431 

23 

21 

24 

30 

36 

34 

27 

32 

27 

30 

24 

35 

32 

483 

342 

72 

69 

77 

61 

70 

71 

59 

69 

61 

57 

63 | 

63 

70 

1,179 

| 791 

31 

34 

32 

34 

39 

31 

28 

29 

30 

31 

35 

32 

31 

556 

384 

32 

30 

45 

26 

36 

35 

27 

■ | 

33 

28 

38 

26 

30 

j 28 

569 

386 

11 

13 

14 

13 

11 

10 

i 

!3 | 

12 

1! 

- 13 

12 

13 

13 

221 

145 

143 

134 

126 

114 

105 

127 

125 

145 

138 

127 

116 

129 

135 | 

2,273 

1,531 

55 

47 

63 

50 

59 

55 

45 

51 

54 

58 

67] 

58 

%2. 

y61 

662 

5,569 

5,900 

6,642 

|5,577 

6,013 

5,324 

5,399 

5,394 

4,908 

5,053 

5,355 

5,152 

A 




although under the Burma Postmaster-General. 
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SURVEY VIII/ 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

STATEMENT I. — Chettiar Current Rate at Rangoon. 

Note. — Each rate is in force during a Tamil calendar month beginning between the 
13th and 18th of the English month shown here as corresponding to it. Rates are shown as 
rupees, annas ana pies per Rs. 100 per month, except in the lower line of averages ; these 
are given as rupees and decimals. For further details see paragraph 502 of Volume I of this 
report. 


Mor 

Tamil. 

ith. 

English. 

: 

1895. 

18%. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Thai ... 

Jan. ... 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

6 

1 7 

9 

1 8 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 

3 

0 

Masi 

Feb. ... 

0 

13 

0 

1 0 

6 

1 3 

0 

I 8 

6 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

0 

Panguni 

Mar. ... 

0 12 

6 

0 14 

9 

1 1 

9 

1 3 

3 

0 15 

9 

0 

12 

6 

Chitrai ... 

Apr. ... 

0 

9 

6 

0 14 

9 

0 14 

6 

1 2 

9 

0 

14 

6 

0 

10 

6 

Vaikasi 

May. ... 

0 

8 

6 

0 10 

6 

0 13 

3 

1 0 

9 

0 

11 

6 ' 

0 

10 

9 

Ani 

June. ... 

0 

7 

0 

0 8 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Audi 

! July. ... 

0 

6 

6 

0 0 

3 

0 4 

6 

0 7 

0 

0 

c 

6 

0 

7 

3 

Avani ... 

Aug. ... 

0 

5 

6 

0 7 

3 

0 7 

6 

0 7 

6 

0 

4 

o ; 

0 

7 

3 

Purattasi 

Sep. ... 

0 

6 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 7 

9 

0 7 

6 

0 

6 

6 ! 

0 

8 

6 

Arpasi ! 

Oct 

0 

7 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 7 

9 

0 

5 

3 

0 

8 

6 

Kadhikai 

Nov. ... 

0 

8 

6 

1 2 

6 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

14 

9 

Mar kali 

Dec. ... 

0 

11 

9 

1 8 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

0 

Average pe 

r month 

0 

9 

2 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

2 

0 14 

3 

0 

11 

5 

0 

12 

4 

Total per year ... 

6 13 

9 

9 11 

6 

9 14 

0 

10 11 

6 

8 

9 

6 

9 

4 

0 


Month. 

















1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


Tamil. 

English. 












■ ■■ 

■■ ■ ■■ ;J 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs 

.A. 

p. ! 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Thai ... 

Jan. ... 

1 

8 

0 

1 4 

3 

1 4 

0 

1 

9 

6 ! 

1 4 

6 

1 4 

0 

Masi ' ... 

Feb. ... 

1 

8 

3 

1 6 

0 

1 4 

3 

1 

9 

6 

1 4 

6 

1 4 

6 

Panguni 

Mar. ... 

1 

8 

0 

1 6 

6 

1 0 

3 

1 

9 

6 ! 

1 6 

6 

0 14 

6 

•Chitrai ... 

Apr. ... 

1 

7 

6 

0 14 

6 

0 14 

0 

1 

6 

3 

1 1 

6 

0 12 

6 

Vaikasi ... 

May. ... 

1 

6 : 

3 

0 14 

6 

0 14 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

0 

Ani 

June. ... 

1 

1 

3 

0 9 

6 

0 14 

0 

1 

4 

3 

0 14 

3 

0 10 

6 

Audi 

July. .... 

0 

9 

9 

0 7 

6 

0 10 

9 

1 

0 

6 

0 11 

3 

0 9 

0 

Avani ... 

Aug. ... 

0 12 

9 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

9 

0 15 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

6 

Purattasi 

Sep. ... 

0 13 

6 

0 8 

6 

0 9 

6 

0 12 

3 ! 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

6 

Arpasi ... 

Oct. ... 

0 13 

6 

0 9 

3 

0 13 

3 

0 

14 

3 

0 11 

6 

0 10 

6 

Earth ikai 

; Mo# ... 

0 13 

6 

0 10 

0 

0 13 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 12 

3 

0 13 

6 

Markali 

Dec. | 

1 

7 

6 

1 0 

0 

16 

9 

1 

3 

6 

1 2 

6 

1 3 

6 

Average per month 

1 

2 

6 

1 0 13 

7 j 

0 14 11 

1 

3 

7 . 

0 15 

3 

0 13 

7 

Total per year 

13 

13 

9 

| 10 3 

v . 

0 

! 11 3 

0 

14 11 

3 

11 6 

3 

; 10 3 

6 
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STATEMENT I. — Chettiar Current Rate at Rangoon — contd. 

Note. — Each rate is in force during a Tamil calendar month beginning between the 
13th and 1 8th of the English month shown here as corresponding to it. Rates are shown as 
rupees, annas and pies per Rs. 100 per month, except in the lower line of averages ; these 
are given as rupees and decimals. 


Month. 




















1907 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911 


1912. 

Tamil. 

English. 

. 




















Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

P. ' 

. 

Rs. A. 

p 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Thai ... 

Jan. 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 15 

6 

0 

15 

6 

0 15 

3 

Masi ... 

Feb. ... 

0 

14 

6 

1 

0 

9 

0 

13 

0 

0 14 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 10 

9 

Panguni 

Mar. ... 

0 

12 

9 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

11 

6 

0 12 

0 

Chitrai ... 

Apr. ... 

0 

11 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

7 

3 

0 

8 

9 

0 

6 

3 

0 9 

0 

Vaikasi ... 

May. ... 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

6 

0 8 

0 

Ani 

June. ... 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

9 I 

0 6 

0 

Audi 

July- ... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

9 i 

0 

5 

9 

0 6 

3 

Avani ... 

Aug. ... 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

9 

0 

6 

6 

0 7 

0 

Purattasi 

Sep. ... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

9 

0 7 

6 

Arpasi ... 

Oct. ... 

0 10 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 8 

9 

Karthikai 

Nov. ... 

0 

12 

6 

0 

10 

3 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

6 

0 11 

9 

Markali 

Dec. ... 

1 

1 

6 

0 

15 

6 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 15 

3 

Average pe 

r month 

0 

11 

2 

0 

10 

4 

0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

6 

0 9 

9 

Total per year 

8 

5 

9 

7 

11 

9 

6 

9 

3 

7 

3 

9 

7 

2 

0 

7 5 

6 


Moi 

Tamil. 

ith. 

English. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A, 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Thai ... 

Jan. ... 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

3 

0 

12 

6 

0 

13 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 12 

6 

Masi 

Feb. ... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

9 

1 

1 

6 

0 13 

6 

Panguni 

Mar. ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 13 

0 

Chitrai ... 

Apr. ... 

0 

13 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 13 

0 

Vaikasi 

May. ... 

0 13 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 12 

3 

0 

13 

6 

0 12 

0 

An! 

June. ... 

0 

11 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

13 

6 

0 10 

0 

Audi 

July. ... 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 9 

0 

Avani ... 

Aug. ... 

0 

10 

3 

0 

11 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

11 

6 

0 10 

6 

Purattasi 

Sep. ... 

0 

12 

3 

0 

12 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 10 

6 

Arpasi ... 

Oct. ... 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 10 

6 

Karthikai 

Nov. ... 

0 

13 

9 

! o 

12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 10 

6 

Markali 

Dec. ... 

0 

15 

6. 

0 12 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 10 

6 

o ii 

6 

Average pe: 

r month 

0 

33 

4 

0 

12 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

11 

3 

0 12 

10 

0 11 

4 

Total per year 

10 

0 

3 

9 

7 

0 

5 11 

0 

8 

7 

0 

9 

10 

6 

8 8 

6 
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STATEMENT I. — Chettiar Current Rate at Rangoon — concld. 

Note. — Each rate is in force during a Tamil calendar month beginning between the 
13th and 18th of the English month shown here as corresponding to it/ Rates are shown as 
rupees, annas and pies per Rs. 100 per month, except in the lower line of averages ; these 
are given as rupees and decimals. 


Month. 















1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 

Tamil. 

English. 















Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Thai ... 

Jan. 

0 13 

0 

0 14 

6 

0 15 

9 

0 13 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 15 

6 

Masi 

Feb. ... 

0 13 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 15 

6 

0 15 

6 

0 15 

0 

Panguni 

Mar. ... 

0 13 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 14 

6 

0 15 

6 

0 15 

6 

0 14 

0 

Chitrai ... 

Apr. ... 

0 11 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 13 

0 

Vaikasi ... 

May ... 

0 11 

0 

0 14 

6 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

6 

0 14 

0 

0 11 

9 

Ani 

June ... 

0 10 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 11 

0 

Audi 

July ... 

0 9 

0 

0 !1 

0 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

6 

0 10 

0 

0 9 

0 

Avani ... 

Aug. ... 

0 9 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 6 

6 

0 9 

6 

0 10 

o 

0 8 

6 

Purattasi 

Sep. ... 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

6 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

6 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

0 

Arpasi ... 

Oct. ... 

0 10 

6 

0 14 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

6 

0 10 

6 

Karthikai 

Nov. ... 

0 11 

6 

0 15 

0 

0 11 

3 

0 12 

6 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

6 

Markali 

Dec. ... 

0 13 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 13 

3 



0 12 

0 

0 13 

0 

Average p< 

;r month 

0 11 

2 

0 13 10 

0 10 

il 

0 11 

1 

0 12 

2 

0 11 

11 

Total per year 

8 6 

6 

10 6 

6 

8 2 

9 

8 5 

6 

9 2 

6 

8 14 

9 


Month. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Tamil. 

English. 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Thai 

Tan. ... 

0 15 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

9 

0 13 

0 

0 13 0 

Masi ... 

Feb. ... 

0 15 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 13 

6 

0 13 

9 

0 13 

0 

0 12 6 

Panguni 

Mar. ... 

0 14 

6 

0 12 

6 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 13 

0 


Chitrai ... 

Apr. ... 

0 13 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 12 

0 

.... ^ 

Vaikasi ... 

May .. 

0 12 

6 

0 9 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 12 

0 

0 11 

0 


Ani 

June ... 

0 11 

6 

0 8 

6 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 10 

0 


Audi 

July ... 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 


Avani ... 

Aug. ... 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 


Purattasi 

Sep. ... 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

6 


Arpasi ... 

Oct. ... 

0 10 

0 

0 9 

6 

0 10 

0 

0 9 

6 

0 10 

0 


Karthikai ! 

Nov. ... 

0 11 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 11 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 11 

6 


Markali 

Dec. ... 

0 12 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 12 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 12. 

0 

1 ■■ ■ 

Average pe 

r month 

0 11 

7 

0 10 

3 ’ 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

2 

0 11 

1 . 


Total per year 

8 11 

0 

7 11 

6 

8 4 

6 

8 6 

6 

8 5 

0 
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STATEMENT II. — Thavanai Rates at Rangoon. 

Note. — R ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 





I 
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STATEMENT II. — Thavani Rates at Rangoon — contd. 
Note.— R ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 


Date. 


Rate. 


1897. 

Jan, 16 
22 

25 

26 
28 


Feh. 17 
18 

19 

22 


23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

5 

6 

11 

12 

14 

24 


Mar. 


Apr. 


4 

5 

6 
9 

10 

11 

12 

17 

18 
21 

25 

26 
2« 
29 


Rs. A. p. 
17 0 
6 
7 


1 8 0 


ft 7 
} 1 1 
fl 5 
1 5 
1 4 
1 4 
1 3 
1 2 


fl 3 0 


U 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 3 


1 3 6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

U 1 


1 6 
1 3 
0 
9 
3 


l 1 6 


0 15 
0 15 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 


Date. 


1897. 
May \ 


June 


8 

9 

10 

11 

14 

27 

3 

7 

18 

19 

20 


July 5 
8 

10 

11 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

21 

23 

24 

Aug. 5 

9 

19 

20 

23 

24 

Sep. 2 
3 


Rate. 


Rs. A. p. 
(0 14 0 
10 13 
0 13 
0 13 
0 13 
0 12 
0 13 
0 12 


0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
JO 12 
(0 11 
[0 11 
to 11 


11 0 
10 9 
10 6 
0 10 0 
9 
9 


0 8 
0 8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

fO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


5 0 
5 3 


5 

6 

0 6 
0 7 


fO 6 6 
0 7 0 
0 6 6 
0 6 9 


Date. 


1897. 
Sep. 4 

27 

29 

30 

Oct. 18 * 
20 

22 

26 

28 

29 

30 


Nov. 


Dec, 


10 

17 

18 
20 

1 

4 

6 

14 

16 

17 

19 

20 
22 

23 

24 

26 

28 

29 

30 

31 


1898. 

Jan. i 


Mar. ' 21 


Rate. 


Rs. A, p. 
{0 6 9 

to 6 6 

0 7 0 
0 7 3 
0 7 6 

0 8 0 


0 8 
(0 8 
10 9 
0 9 
0 9 
0 10 0 
0 10 3 


0 10 
0 10 
0 11 
0 10 
0 10 
0 9 

0 10 
0 10 
0 11 
0 11 
0 11 
0 12 
[ 0 12 
l 0 12 
0 13 

ro is 
[o 14 
0 14 

0 15 
[0 15 

l-l 0 

1 0 
fl 1 


3 6 

4 0 

5 0 

6 0 

7 0 

8 0 


fl 7 0 
1 6 6 
16 0 


Date. 


1898. 
Mar. 22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
28 

. 30 
31 


Apr. 


May 


June 


10 

12 

13 

14 
18 
23 
27 

4 
13 

16 

18 

20 

25 

27 

28 
30 

3 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Rate. 


11 1 0 
1 0 0 
fl 0 0 


1 6 
1 3, 


9 

110 3 
fl 0 o 
to IS 6 

0 15 3 
f 0 15 0 
10 14 6 
JO 14 3 
10 14 0 
0 13 9 
f 0 13 6 
\0 13 3 
f 0 13 0 
0 13 9 
0 12 0 
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STATEMENT II.— Thavanai Rates at Rangoon — contd. 
Note.' — R ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 


Date. 


Rate. 


Date. 


Rate. 


Date. 


Rate. 


iDate. 


Rate. 


1898. 

June 11 

12 

21 

22 


July 


Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


12 


15 

16 

17 

18 

28 


Aug. 8 
31 


3J 

2 

3 

4 

5 
9 

11 


15 


17 

18 

21 


Rs. A. 
0 II 
0 11 
0 11 
0 10 
[0 10 
10 11 
0 11 

ro ii 
to 10 
0 ! 0 


f 0 
10 
0 
0 
0 


0 10 0 


0 9 9 
0 10 0 
0 9 9 
0 10 0 
0 9 9 
0 9 
0 9 
0 9 
JO 8 
10 8 


0 6 6 


0 7 
0 6 

0 7 

0 7 


0 8 0 


JO 8 
10 9 
JO 9 


10 10 0 
0 10 6 
[0 10 0 
to 10 6 
0 10 0 
0 10 6 

ro 9 o 
j 0 10 0 
1 0 10 6 
to 10 0 
0 10 6 
0 9 0 
0 10 9 
0 8 9 
fO 9 6 


1898. 
Dec. 10 

21 

22 

27 

28 


29 


1899. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar 


10 10 0 


a 

'o 

9 

il 

1 

6 

10 

11 

19 

20 


25 


26 

27 

28 


7 

9 

10 

27 

28 
31 


Rs. A, 
0 10 
JO 11 
( 0 10 
( 0 12 
10 12 
0 13 
(0 14 
(0 14 
f 0 15 
to 15 


1 2 0 
1 0 0 
1 2 0 
1 2 
1 1 
1 3 

n ^ 

(1 4 
jl 4 
tl 4 


4 

5 

6 
6 
6 

5 

6 
6 
5 
5 
3 
3 

] 1 4 
tl 3 


6 
3 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 

130 
1 4 6 
14 0 
13 0 
12 6 
i 2 0 


1 
1 
1 
1 

' 1 0 
1 1 


2 0 
1 9 
1 6 
1 9 
6 
0 

10 0 
JO 15 6 
to 15 0 
f 0 15 6 
4 10 0 
t0 15 0 
0 14 6 


1899. 
Apr. 2 


May 


June 


July 


19 

20 

23 

24 

25 

29 

31 

1 

3 

5 

6 
8 
9 

10 

14 


2 

3 

4 
6 

18 

19 


Aug. 16 
23 

31 


Sep. 8 
15 
21 
22 
25 

Oct. 17 
18 


19 

21 

25 

27 


28 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1899. 

0 

14 

0 

Oct. 

29 

0 

13 

6 



0 

13 

0 

Nov. 

3 

0 

12 

6 



0 

12 

0 


/ 

[0 

11 

6 


9 

10 

11 

0 


10 

fO 10 

6 



to 

10 

0 


11 

0 

9 

6 



0 

9 

0 


12 

0 

0 

8 

8 

6 

0 


i3 

0 

7 

6 



0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 

Dec. 

8 

[0 

6 

0 


20 

10 

c 

9 


21 

f 0 

5 

6 


22 

to 

5 

3 


26 

[0 

5 

3 


27 

0 

4 

9 


29 

to 

5 

0 



0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

3 


30 

6 

4 

0 



0 

0 

3 

4 

9 

0 

1900. 

fO 

4 

6 

Jan. 

6 

10 

5 

0 

8 

f 0 

4 

6 


22 

to 

4 

0 


0 

3 

6 



0 

3 

0 


23 

0 

lo 

4 

3 

0 

6 


29 

0 

4 

0 

Feb. 

5 

0 

4 

6 



0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

6 


23 

0 

6 

0 


24 

0 

0 

5 

5 

6 

6 


26 

0 

5 

0 


27 

0 

4 

6 



0 

4 

0 



f° 

4 

0 

Mar. 

1 

0 

4 

6 



10 

4 

0 


7 

f® 

4 

0 


8 

10 

4 

6 



Rs. A. p. 
(0 4 0 
10 4 6 


0 5 
f° 5 
10 5 
0 6 
0 6 
7 


14 


7 

0 8 0 
0 8 6 
0 9 0 
0 9 6 


0 10 0 


fO 9 6 
1 0 10 0 
0 10 
o n 
0 12 
0 12 
(0 13 
l0 14 
0 15 


9 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 

0 


ri o o 


i i 


U 

u 


o 
2 0 
2 6 


1 6 
1 0 


fl 1 0 
6 
0 
6 


ii ■ 

U 
1 


1 1 
r l 2 
! 1 3 


11 

U 

1 

ii 

1 


1 3 6 
1 3 3 
1 3 0 
12 6 
1 2 0 
1 1 6 
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STATEMENT II.—' Thavanai Rates at Rangoon — contd. 

Note. — R ates are shown as rupees, annas arid pies per cent* per mensem. 


Date. 


1900 

Mar. 9 
30 

11 

13 


15 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 
27 

29 

31 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 


Apr. 


May 

June 


11 

12 

17 


15 

16 
20 
21 

28 


Rate. 


Rs. A. P. 


!! 

!: 

1 

1 

l 

i 1 

! i 

ii 
1 1 

11 

i 

o 

ts 

0 

0 

0 

is 

is 

0 

0 

1° 

10 

0 


1 0 
0 6 
1 0 
0 6 
0 0 
15 6 
0 0 
) 5 6 
15 0 
14 6 
14 0 
13 6 
13 0 
13 6 
12 6 
13 0 
12 6 
12 0 
U 6 
11 0 
10 6 


0 10 
(0 9 
(0 10 
0 9 
10 9 
0 10 
fO 10 

I 0 .10 

fO 11 
(0 11 
0 11 
0 10 


0 10 6 

0 10 0 
(0 9 6 
\o 9 0 
(0 9 6 
0 9 
0 8 
0 8 
0 7 
0 7 


Date. 


1900. 

July 12 

24 

Aug. 30 
31 

Sep. 1 
4 
21 


Oct. 


Nov. 


3 

4 

2 

5 

6 

7 

12 

15 

19 

20 

23 

24 
26 
28 

29 

30 


Dec. 


17 

18 
19 

22 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Rate. 


0 7 
( 0 6 
10 7 

fO 6 
(0 7 
f 0 6 
(0 7 

(0 6 
[0 6 
0 6 
0 6 
0 7 
0 7 


0 8 


0 8 
0 8 
0 9 
fO 9 
(0 10 
0 10 
(0 10 
(0 11 
0 11 
0 12 
0 12 
0 13 
0 13 
0 14 
0 14 
0 15 

(0 14 
0 15 
U 14 
0 14 
0 13 
(0 13 
(0 14 
t0 14 

0 15 
(0 15 
(1 0 

(10 
(1 0 

1 1 
1 2 

3 

4 

4 

5 ' 


8 

U 

u 



Date. 

Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

p, 

1900. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

1901. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

0 

9 

Dec. 

31 

8 

6 

8 

0 

Apr. 

24 

8 

4 

4 

6 

0 

0 







tl 

4 

6 


1901. 





25 

1 

5 

0 

9 







27 

1 

7 

0 

0 




1 

7 

6 


29 

1 

10 

0 

9 

Jan. 

3 


1 

7 

0 






0 




1 

6 

9 



a 

9 

0 

6 


6 

7 

1 

1 

7 

7 

0 

6 

May 

1 

j> 

1 1 

8 

9 

0 

0 

3 


Q 


fl 

7 

0 



u 

10 

0 

6 


y 


u 

7 

6 


2 

1 

9 

0 

9 

0 


10 


8 

7 

7 

0 

0 


3 

8 

8 

9 

9 

0 

6 




fl 

6 

6 


9 

1 

8 

6 

0 


17 

«< 

! l 
! i 

7 

6 

0 

6 


30 

8 

8 

8 

0 

6 

3 




1 1 

7 

0 


11 

H 

8 

0 

0 



1 

fi 

6 

6 


U 

8 

6 



18 


i 

6 

0 


21 

1 

7 

6 

6 




i 

6 

6 


22 

1 

6 

0 

9 | 


19 

1 

5 

9 






0 

6 


21 

8 

6 

7 

6 

0 

June 

7 

fl 

I u 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 


26 

1 

7 

6 



i fl 

o 

0 

6 

6 


29 

1 

8 

0 


8 

Hi 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 




fi 

9 

0 



! 1 1 

3 

6 

6 

Feb. 

14 


i 

10 

0 


9 

1 

2 

0 

0 




i 

9 

0 


10 

1 

1 

6 

6 







17 

fi 

1 

6 

0 



n 

9 

6 


ti 

2 

6 

6 


15 

■ ! 

,1 

1 i 

10 

0 


22 

i 

.1 

3 

0 


i 

i l 

8 

0 


23 

1 

1 

0 

6 



u 

9 

0 






0 


16 


8 

0 

July 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Mar. 

29 


r l 
. l 

7 

8 

0 

0 


5 

6 

0 

0 

15 

15 

6 

0 

6 




i 

7 

0 


8 

fO 

14 

6 

0 


30 


i 

6 

3 


(0 14 

0 

9 




. l 

6 

0 


14 

0 

13 

6 

6 


31 


’ l 

6 

0 


16 

0 

13 

0 

0 



l 

5 

0 



(0 

12 

6 

6 







18 

• 0 

12 

0 

0 

Apr. 

1 

1 

4 

0 



to 

11 

6 

6 


4 

1 

3 

6 


19 

0 

11 

0 

0 


■ ■ £ 

I 1 

3 

0 


20 

0 

10 

6 



V 

Vi 

3 

6 


21 

0 

9 

6 

6 


6 

1 

3 

3 


22 

0 

9 

0 

9 


13 

1 

4 

0 



f 0 

Q 

6 

9 


16 

1 

5 

0 


25 

0 

9 

0 

6 

6 


19 

8 

4 

5 

6 

0 



to 

9 

6 

0 



f 1 

4 

6 

Aug. 

21 

0 

10 

6 ’ 

6 


20 

1 

5 

0 


22 

0 

11 

6 

0 



U 

4 

6 


23 

0 

12 

6 
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STATEMENT II. — Thavanai Rates at' Rangoon — con td. 
Note. -K ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 


Date. Rate. 


Date. Rate. 


Dec. 17 
19 


Rs. A. P. 
0 12 0 
0 li 0 
0 11 6 
0 11 0 
ro io 6 
to 11 0 
fo 11 6 
to 12 0 
1 0 13 0 
t0 12 0 
fO 13 0 
• 0 12 6 
.0 13 0 
0 13 6 
.0 13 0 

0 14 0 
0 13 0 


0 14 0 
i o 15 o 
[10 0 
r i 20 

i i 3 o 

15 0 

1 6 0 
17 0 
1 8 0 


1902. 
Mar. 4 


fl 7 0 
U 8 0 
fl 7 0 
fl 6 0 
1 5 0 
f 1 4 3 
(1 4 0 
1 3 6 

14 0 

113 6 | 
fl 4 0 
1 3 6 

1 3 3 
1 3 0 
14 0 
fl 4 6 
\l 4 0 
1 5 0 
1 6 0 
fl 5 0 
17 0 
It 6 0 


Rs. A. P. 
1 7 0 
18 0 
17 6 
1 8 0 
1 7 6 
1 7 0 
16 6 
1 5 6 
1 5 0 
14 6 


1 14 0 

2 13 6 
fl 3 0 

4 )1 2 9 
] 1 2 6 
U 2 0 

7 J1 16 
tl 1 0 

8 10 6 

10 •[ 1 0 0 

u to 15 6 
fO 15 0 

13 1 0 14 9 

(.0 14 6 

3 0 14 0 

4 JO 13 6 
1 0 13 3 

5 0 13 0 

7 0 13 3 

8 0 13 9 

12 0 14 0 

19 0 14 6 


June 1 
2 


1 0 14 0 

2 0 14 6 

5 0 14 3 

6 0 13 9 

7 0 13 6 

o 0 13 0 

to 12 9 
(0 12 6 
9 j 0 12 3 
10 12 0 
14 1° 11 6 

to 11 0 

20 0 10 6 

fO 10 3 
21 j 0 10 0 
1 0 9 9 
27 0 9 6 

2 0 9 3 

4 0 9 0 

; JO 8 9 
10 8 6 
7 0 8 0 


1902. Rs. a. p. 

Wy 16 {S l l 
18 0 7 3 

20 0 7 0 

A “ 8 - 2 {o 8 o' 

4 0 8 6 

°cl. 28 j o J 0 

29 0 9 0 

Nov. 24 0 9 6 

Dec. 1 0 10 0 

5 0 10 6 

6 0 11 0 

8 0 11 6 

9 0 12 0 

10 0 12 6 

12 0 12 9 

16 1° 13 6 

to 14 0 

24 0 14 6 

25 0 15 0 

26 0 15 6 

31 10 0 


fl 1 0 
Jan. 110 0! 


_ U 0 3 
» 10 9 

7 J 1 13 
tl 1 0 
20 116 
21 12 0 

22 13 0 

23 I 1 36 
tl 4 0 

Mar - 4 {1 4 0 
5 13 0 

fl 2 0 
7 119 

tl 1 6 
11 1 1 0 

12 10 6 

13 10 0 

30 0 15 6 

ADr . f 0 14 6 

P 3 jo 14 0 


1903. Rs. a. p. 
Apr. 5 0 13 6 

7 fo 13 3 

I 0 13 6 

June 7 0 13 0 

q J0(2 6 

y ( 0 12 0 

10 f° 11 6 
to 11 0 

H 0 10 6 

**• * {rs ? 

ro 9 c 

3 Jo 9 6 
' 10 9 3 

9 6 


Sep. 30 0 9 0 

Oct. 14 0 9 6 

17 0 10 0 

20 o 10 6 

21 0 11 0 
fO 11 6 

23 t0 12 0 

f 0 12 3 

26 4 o 14 0 
(O 12 9 

Nov. 30 0 13 3 

Dec. 16 0 14 0 

17 0 14 6 

18 0 15 6 

19 10 6 

21 J 1 1 6 

tl 2 0 

22 13 0 

25 l 5 0 

27 16 0 

29 18 0 

30 19 0 

31 Jl 1° 0 
tl 9 0 


Jan. 8 18 6 

10 18 0 

11 17 6 

13 17 0 

14 16 6 

Apr. 14 l o 6 
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STATEMENT II.— Thavanai Rates at Rangoon— contd. 
Note.— Rates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent per mensem. 



1904. Rs. a. p. 1905. 


May 29 1 5 6 Apr. 13 

is: I 

i 5 ° H 

June 4 14 0 

U 5 0 

6 1+6 £ 

8 14 0 

July. 3. 13 6 May \ 

, (130 ; 

6 U 3 6 l 

9 1 2 0 2° 


1 2 0 
1 6 0 
110 
10 6 July 
1 0 0 
10 6 ; 


Aug: 8 {1° « 
10 0 14 6 


Sep. 9 Q 13 6 
10 . 0 12 6 

11 0 12 0 

ron 6 

22 12 0 

^ 1 0 11 0 

10 11 0 

26 0 11 0 

29 0 12 0 

Oct. 25 0 13 0 

29 0 14 0 j 

Nov, 25 : 0 14 6 ! 

2B' 0 15 6 

29 1 0 0 

Bee. 25 1 1 0 i 

28 12 0 

29 1 3 0 I 


fl 4 0 
27 1l 4 6 


1 1 4 0 I Apr. 


Mar. 21 


27 1 6 0 I May 


Rs. A. P. 
1 6 0 
1 5 0 
14 0 
1 3 0 
1 2 0 
1 1 0 
0 15 9 

0 15 0 
0 14 0 
0 14 0 
0 13 0 
0 14 0 


lyus. 

June 5 

■. 6 

14 

- 16 
18 

July 1 
2 

14 

16 

19 


Aug. 8 

24 


Oct. 30 
31 

Nov. 28 

Dec. 14 
16 | 


Jan. 19 
28 

Feb. 28 

Mar,. 1 

T 


Nov, 16 
17 
21 
22 
30 

0 12 0 Dec. 11 
12 

0 14 0 15 

0 15 0 27 

1 0 0 28 

1 1 0 

1 2 0 


l: 3 0 i Feb. 1 
14 0 1 6 


1 2 6 
1 0 3 
0 15 6 
0 14 6 
0 14 0 J| 

0 13 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 11 6 


0 11 0 
0 10 9 
0 10 9 
0 13 3 
0 10 0 

0 9 6 
0 10 0 
0 9 6 
0 9 0 
0 8 6 

0 7 6 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 9 0 
0 10 0 


1907. 

Apr, 1 


Oct. 17 0 10 0 


July 15 
17 


Sep. 24 
27 


0 11 0 
0 11 6 
0 13 0 

0 14 6 

1 0 0 
10 0 
1 1 0 
12 0 
1 11 0 


I Nov, 20. 
1 2 6 | 27" 

1 2 0 j 28 

12 0 4 29 

1 1 0 I 30 

1 0 0 ? 

0 15 6 ■ Dec., 21 

0 15 0 j 23 

0 14 6 28 

0 13 6 ; 30 

0 11 0 1 

0 10 6 ; 1908. 

o ii o 

011 0 Jan. 2 

012 0 : 6 

0 12 6 | 30 

0 12 3 | 31 


Rs. a,,-p. 
0 11 , ' 6 
0 12 0 
0 11 6 
quo 
0 10 6 
0 11 0 
0 10 0 

0 9 0 
0 8 9 
0 8 6 
0 8 0 
0 7 9 
0 7 6 
0 8 0 
0 7 0 
0 6' 9 


Sep, 17 0 10 0 l June 27 0 7 6 


0 7 0 
0 6 6 
0 6 0 
0 5 6 
0 4 9 


Aug. 31 0 4 9 


0 5 6 
0 6 3 
0 7 0 


0 7 6 
0 8 0 
0 8 * 6 
0 9 0 
0 9 6 

0 10 0 
0 10 6 
0 11 0 
O' 11 6 
0 12 0 

0 12 6 
0 13 6 

0 15 0 

1 1 0 


I 1 6 
1 4 0 
F 3 0 
12 6 
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STATEMENT II. — ThaVanai Rates at Rangoon— eontd. 


Note;— R ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 



Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

■ 

Rate- 


Rate. 

1908. 

Rs. 

A'. 

P. 

1909. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1910. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1911. 

Rs. 

Av 

p. 

Feb. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Jan. 

29 

0 

15 

6 

! Apr. 

25 

0 

8 

6 

Aug 

29 

0 

5 

6 


4 

1 

1 

3 


30 

0 

15 

0 


26 

0 

8 

0 

30 

0 

6 

0 


5 

1 

0 

9 

















12 

1 

0 

6 

Feb. 

9 

1 O' 

14 

0 

June 

18 

0 

7 

0 

Oct. 

18 

0 

7 

0 


20 

0: . 

15 

0 


16' 

! O' 

13 

6 


21 

0 

6 

0 


19 

0 

8 

0 


21 

1 

0 

6 


17 

0 

12 

6 












27 

Q 

15 

0 






July 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Nov. 

21 

0 

9 

0 


29 

0 

14 

0 

Mar. 

30 

0 

11 

0 


25 

0 

4 

0 


25 

0 

10 

0 







31 

0 

10 

6 







29 

0 

11 

0 

Mar. 

2 

0 

13 

0 






Sep. 

30 

0 

4 

6 







3 

O' : 

12 

6 

Apr. 

2 

0 

10 

0 






Dec. 

22- 

0 

12 

0 


9 

0 

13 

6 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Oct. 

1 

0 

5 

0 


29 

0 

13 

0 


10 

0 

12 

0 


11 

0 

8 

0 


17 

0 

6 

0 


30 

0 

14 

6 


11 

0 

13 

0 


21 

0 

7 

0 


24 

0 

7 

0 







12 

0 

12 

6 


28 

0 

6 

0 





















Nov. 

9 

0 

8 

0 






Apr. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

May 

14 

0 

"■5- ; 

0 


29 

O' 

9 

0 

1912. 




7 

0 

11 

6 







30 

o : 

10 

0 







9 

0 

11 

0 

July 

5 

0 

4 

6 






Jan. 

25 

. ' 0 

14 

6 


13 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

7 

6 

Dec. 

16 

o : 

11 

0 

26 

0 

14 

6 


14 

0 

9 

0 


16 

0 

3 

0 


20 

0 

12 

0 


27 

0 

14 

6 


15 

0 

8 

0 


26 

0 

3 

6 


28 

0 

13 

0 


28 

0 

14' 

6 












29 

0 

14 

0 


30 

0 

14 

0 

May 

23 

0" 

8 

0 

Aug. 

... 















30 

0 

7 

6 











Feb. 

7 

0 

13 

6 






Sep. 

29 

0 

4 

0 

1911. 





8 

0 

13 

0 

July 

6 

0 

6 

6 

30 

0 

4 

6 







12' 

0 

12 

6 


9 

0 

5 

6 






Jan. 

26 

0 

14 

6 


13 

0 

12 

0 


16 

0 

4 

0 

Oct. 

20 

0 

5 

0 


27 

0 

15 

0 


14 

0 

11 

6: 







22 

0 

5 

6 







19 

0 

11 

0 

Aug. 



... 



30 

0 

6 

6 

Feb. 

11 

o : 

14 

6 


20 

0 

10 

6 






31 

0 

7 

0 


14> 

0 

14 

0 


21 

0 

10 

0 

Sep. 

30 

0 

4 

6 







17 

0 

12 

6 










Nov. 

8 

0 

7 

6 


20 

o : 

12 

0 

Mar. 

14 

0 

10 

6 

Oct. 

6 

0 

5 

0 


9 

! O' 

8 

0 







15 

0 

11 

0> 


14 

0 

5l 

6 


30 

0 

9 

0 

Mar. 

6 

1 o 

11 

0 


18 

0 

11 

6 


17 

0 

6 

0 







29 

I 0 10 

0 







26 

0 

7 

0 

Dec. 

15 

0 

10 

0 


30 

0 

9 

6 

Apr. 

1 

0 

11 

0 


27 

0 

7 

6 


20 

0 

10 

6 






8 1 

0 

10 

6 


30 

: o 

8 

0 


21 
22 ! 

0 

0' 

11 

12 

6 

0 

Apr. 

1 

A 

0 

9 

o i 

£. 


15 

16 

0 

0 

10 

9 

0 

6 

Nov. 

16 

0 

8 

6 


26 ! 

0 

12 

6 


: "/V; 

u 

:■ ft 

o 

0 | 
A 


2V 

0 

9 

0 


28 

0 

9 

6 


28 ! 

0 

13 

6 


1 1 

U 

o 

H 

U 

A 


23 

0 

8 

6 




10 



29 ! 

0H4 

6 


12) 

u 

n 

i 

6 

u 

n 


29 

0 

8 

0 

Dec. 

4 

0 

0 










u 







17 

18 

0 

0 

11 

12 

0 

0 

1910. 





i j 
22 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

May 

20 

0 

: 1 

6 


23 

25 

26 
28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

14 
14 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Jan. 

Feb. 

11 

21 

28 

0 14 
0 15 

0 13 

6 

0 

6 

May 

20 

25 

27 

0 

0 

O' 

6 

7 

8 

6 

0 

0 

June 

10 

11 

17 

24 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 
6 
6 
: 5 

0 

6 

6 

6 


29 

0 

15 

0 
















■ 




Apr. 

8 

0 

13 

0 

June 

6 

0 

7 

6 

July 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1909. 





13 

0 

11 

0 


13 

0 

7 

0 

22 

0 

5 

6 







19 

0 

10 

6 


15 

0 

6 

0 






Jan. 

25 

0 

15 

6 


21 

0 

10 

0 


19' 

0 

5 

6 

Aug. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

27 

1 

0 

0 


23 

0 

9 

3 


22 

0 

5 

0 


28 

0 

6 

6 
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STATEMENT II. — Thavahai Rates at Rangoon— contd. 

Note. — R ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 


1912. Rs. a. p. 

Sep. 17 0 7 6 

30 0.7 0 

Oct. 28 0 8 0 

Nov. 5 0 8 6 

18 0 9 0 

19 0 9 6 

20 0 10 0 

26 0 10 6 

27 0 11 0 

Dec. 5 0 11 6 

11 0 )2 0 

14 0 12 6 

16 0 13 0 

19 0 h 6 

27 0 14 0 

28 0 14 6 

31 0 15 0 


Jan. 

25 

0 

15 

6 


26 

1 

0 

0 

Feb. 

24 

0 

15 

6 

Apr. 

7 

0 

15 

0 

/ 

8 

0 

14 

6 


14 

0 

14 

0 


24 

0 

13 

6 


25 

0 

13 

0 

June 

2 

0 

12 

6 


4 

0 

12 

0 


27 

0 

11 

6 


Aug. 16 
25 


Oct. 15 

Nov. 19 
25 


0 10 6 
0 10 0 
0 9 6 
0 9 0 
0 8 6 

0 9 0 
0 9 6 

0 10 0 
0 10 6 
0 11 0 
0 11 6 


0 12 6 
0 13 0 


Date. 

Rate. 

1913. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Dec. 11 

0 13 

6 

16 

0 14 

0 

18 

0 14 

6 

31 

0 15 

0 

1914. 

Jan. 3 

0 15 

6 

17 

1 0 

0 

28 

1 0 

6 

Feb. 23 

1 0 

0 

Mar. 9 

0 15 

6 

16 

0 15 

0 

17 

0 14 

6 

23 

0 14 

0 

24 

0 13 

6 

30 

0 13 

0 

Apr. 1 

0 12 

6 

6 

0 12 

0 

13 

0 11 

6 

June 3 

0 11 

0 

18 

0 10 

O 

19 

0 10 

0 

27 

0 9 

6 

29 

0 9 

0 

July 13 

0 8 

6 

16 

0 8 

0 

21 

0 7 

6 

Aug. 14 

0 8 

0 

15 

0 8 

6 

17 

0 9 

0 

18 

0 9 

6 

26 

0 10 

0 

28 

0 10 

6 

Sep. 2 

0 11 

0 

5 

0 11 

6 

26 

0 12 

0 

1915. 

Feb. 8 

0 11 

6 

15 

0 11 

0 

16 

0 10 

6 

22 

0 10 

0. 

23 

0 9 

6 

Mar. 1 

0 9 

0 

2 

0 8 

6 

8 

0 8 

0 


1915. 
Apr. 12 

19 

20 

27 

28 


Nov. 9 
24 

Dec. 11 

29 

30 


Feb. 15 
21 
22 
28 
29 

Mar. 27 


Rs. A. P. 

0 7 6 
0 7 0 
0 6 6 
0 6 0 
0 5 6 

0 5 0 
0 4 6 
0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 
0 5 6 
0 6 0 

0 6 6 
0 7 0 
0 7 6 

0 8 0 i 

0 8 6 ! 

0 9 0 
0 9 6 
0 10 0 


0 10 6 
0 11 0 
0 11 6 
0 12 0 
0 12 6 
0 13 0 
0 13 6 

0 14 0 


1916. 
June 19 
21 
27 


Aug. 4 
8 

16 

29 

30 

Sep. 16 
18 
25 

Oct. 12 
19 

Nov. 11 
21 
28 

Dec. 15 
16 
18 
28 
29 


Rs. A. P. 
0 11 0 
0 10 6 
0 10 0 

0 9 6 
0 9 0 
0 8 6 
0 8 0 
0 7 6 
0 7 0 
0 6 6 

0 6 0 
0 5 6 
0 5 0 
0 5 6 
0 6 0 

0 6 6 
0 7 0 
0 7 6 

0 8 0 
0 8 6 

0 9 0 
0 9 6 
0 10 0 

0 10 6 
on 0 
0 11 6 
0.12 .0 
0 12 6 


0 13 0 
0 13 6 
0 14 0 
0 14 6 


0 

14 

6 


17 

0 

15 

. 0 

0 

15 

0 


18 

0 

14 

6 

0 

15 

6 


24 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 









Feb. 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

6 


20 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Mar. 

5 

1 

0 

6 

0 

14 

6 


12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 


14 

0 

15 

6 

0 

13 

6 


39 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

0 


22 

0 

14 

6 

0 

12 

6 


26 

0 

14 

0 





27 

0 

13 

6 

0 

12 

0 






0 

11 

6 

Apr. 

10 

0 

13 

0 
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STATEMENT II. — Thavanai Rates at Rangoon— contd. 


Note. — R ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 


B 

Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

1917. 

Rs, 

. A. 

p. 

1919. 

Rs, 

. A. 

P. 

1921. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1922. 

i 

Rs. 

. A 

p. 

Aug. 

13 

0 

12 

6 

July 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Apr. 

23 

0 

12 

6 

Oct. 

28 

0 

9 

6 

14 

0 

12 

0 

28 

0 

8 

6 


26 

0 

12 

0 


31 

0 

10 

0 


29 

0 

11 

6 







27 

0 

11 

6 







30 

0 

11 

0 

Aug. 

30 

0 

9 

0 






Nov. 

30 

0 

10 

6 










Mav 

18 

0 

11 

0 






Sep. 

10 

0 

10 

6 

Sep. 

18 

0 

9 

6 


24 

0 

10 

6 

Dec. 

16 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 











21 

0 

11 

6 


18 

0 

9 

6 

Oct. 

30 

0 

10 

0 

June 

8 

0 

10 

0 


30 

0 

12 

0 











13 

0 

9 

6 






Nov. 

26 

0 

10 

0 

Nov. 

18 

0 

10 

6 


3 4 

0 

9 

0 












29 

0 

11 

0 


22, 

0 

8 

6 

1923. 















24' 

0 

8 

0 






1918. 




Dec. 

25 

0 

11 

6 


28 

0 

7 

6 

Jan. 

6 

0 

12 

6 







27 

0 

12 

0 






11 

0 

13 

0 

Jan. 

8 

0 

10 

6 


30 

0 

12 

6 

July 

11 

0 

7 

0 


39 

0 

13 

6 

17 

0 

11 

0 






22 

0 

6 

6 


20 

0 

14 

0 


18 

0 

11 

6 







26 

0 

6 

0 


26 

0 

14 

6 


24 

0 

12 

0 

1920. | 










27 

0 

15 

0 











i Sep. 

24 

0 

6 

6 






Feb. 

11 

0 

12 

6 

Jan. 

10 

0 

13 

0 


27 

0 

7 

0 

Apr. 

10 

0 

14 

6 


14 

0 

13 

0 

25 

0 

13 

6 


28 

0 

7 

6 

16 

0 

14 

0 







28 

0 

14 

0 







23 

0 

13 

6 

Mar. 

24 

0 

12 

6 






Oct. 

29 

1 0 

8 

0 











Feb. 

7 

0 

14 

6 


31 

1 0 

8 

6 

June 

4 

0 

13 

0 

Mav. 

24 

0 

12 

0 











11 

0 

12 

6 


28 

0 

11 

6 

May 

18 

0 

14 

0 

Nov. 

17 

0 

9 

r\ 

V 


15 

0 

12 

0 












19 

0 

9 

6 


21 

1 0 

11 

6 

June 

6 

0 

11 

0 

June 

15 

0 

13 

6 


26 

0 

10 

0 



1 ;. . . . 



10 

0 

10 

6 


22 

0 

13 

0 


29 

0 

10 

6 

July 

3 

0 

11 

0 


17 

0 

10 

0 


26 

0 

12 

6 






9 

1 0 

10 

6 


24 

0 

9 

6 






Dec. 

8 

0 

11 

0 


16 

0 

10 

0 






July 

3 

0 

12 

0 


16 

0 

11 

6 


18 

0 

9 

6 

July 

8 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

11 

6 


23 

0 

12 

0 






14 

0 

8 

6 


9 

0 

11 

0 


29 

0 

12 

6 

Aug. 

1 

0 

9 

0 







12 

0 

10 

6 






30 

0 

9 

6 

Aug. 

24 

0 

9 

0 






1922. 






! ' . 



27 

0 

9 

6 

Aug. 

19 

0 

11 

0 






Oct. 

1 

0 

10 

0 


28 

0 

10 

0 


27 

0 

11 

6 

Jan. 

6 

0 

13 

0 
















13 

0 

13 

6 

Nov. 

29 

. 0 

10 

6 

Dec. 

28 

0 

10 

6 

Sep. 

5 

0 

12 

0 


20 

0 

14 

0 







30 

0 

11 

0 






21 

0 

14 

6 

Dec. 

22 

0 

11 

0 






Oct. 

16 

0 

12 

6 


28 

0 

15 

0 


29 

! 0 

11 

6 







20 

0 

13 

0 











1919. j 





23 

0 

13 

6 

Apr. 

18 

0 

14 

6 

1924. 














26 

0 

14 

0 






Jan 

24 

0 

11 

6 

Nov. 

26 

0 

14 

0 


27 

0 

13 

6 

Jan. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 












12 

0 

12 

6 


28 

0 

12 

6 






May 

4 

0 

13 

0 


17 | 

0 

13 

0 






1921. 




15 

0 

12 

6 


19 

0 

13 

6 

Mar. 

31 

0 

12 

0 







17 

0 

12 

0 


25 

0 

14 

0 






Jan, 

21 

0 

15 

0 







26 

0 

14 

6 

Apr. 

9 

0 

11 

6 





June 

19 

0 

11 

6 ! 


28 

0 

15. 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

Mar. 

2 

0 

14 

6 


27 

0 

11 

0 







15 

0 

10 

6 


9 

0 

14 

0 | 


28 

0 

10 

6 

Feb. 

25 

0 

14 

6 

June 

16 

0 

10 

0 

Apr. 

5 

0 

13 

6 

July 

11 

0 

10 

0 

Mar. 

10 

0 

14 

0 

23 

0 

9 

6 

8 

0 

13 

0 

17 

0 

9 

6 


25 

0 

13 

6 












27 

0 

9 

0 





„ r .— 
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STATEMENT II. — Thavana; Rates at Rangoon— condd. 


Note. — R ates are shown as rupees, annas and pies per cent, per mensem. 


Date 


Rate. 

Date 


Rate. 

m 


Date. 

Rate 


1924 


Rs. 

a. : 

p. 

1925. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1927. 

Rs. 

A, 

p. 

1928, 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Apr. 

22 

0 

13 

0 

July 

16 

0 

9 

0 

Jan. 

21 

0 

12 

0 

July 

24 

0 

9 

■Q 


23 

0 : 

12 

6 

20 

0 

8 

6 


27 

0 

12 

6 


30 1 

0 

8 

6 







21 

0 

8 

0 











May 

12 

0 

12 

0 


27 

0 

7 

6 

Feb. 

25 

0 

13 

0 

Aug. 

20 ! 

0 

8 

0 

13 

0 

11 

6 











28 

0 

7 

6 


26 

0 

11 

0 

Oct. 

11 

0 

8 

0 

Mar. 

25 

0 

12 

6 












17 

0 

8 

6 






Sep. 

20 

0 

8 

0 

June 

24 

0 

10 

6 


24 

1 0 

9 

0 

Apr. 

16 

0 

12 

0 

25 

0 

8 

6 

30 

0 

10 

0 


27 

0 

9 

6 

27 

0 

11 

6 





















Oct 

29 

0 

9 

0 

July 

17 

0 

9 

6 

Nov. 

12 

0 

10 

0 

May 

24 

0 

11 

0 







21 

0 

9 

o I 


2-8 

"0 

10 

6 





Nov. 

22 

0 

9 

6 


28 

0 

8 

6 1 






June 

4 

0 

10 

6 


29 

0 

10 

0 






Dec. 

19 

0 

11 

0 


16 

0 

10 

0 






Aug. 

11 

0 

8 

0 


26 

0 

11 

6 


25 

0 

9 

6 

Dec. 

19 

0 

10 

6 







29 

0 

12 

0 







49 

0 

11 

0 

§ep. 

18 

0 

8 

6 






July 

20 

0 

9 

0 






25 

0 

9 

0 

1926 




27 

0 

8 

6 

1929. 





29 

0 

9 

6 





















Jan. 

16 

0 

12 

6 

Aug. 

17 

0 

8 

0 

Jan. 

5 

0 

11 

6 

‘Oct. 

31 

0 

10 

0 

27 

0 

13 

0 

29 

0 

7 

6 

9 

0 

12 

0 

















23 

0 

12 

6 

Nov. 

20 

0 

10 

6 

Mar. 

15 

0 

12 

6 

Sep. 

21 

0 

8 

0 






Tv- 

28 

0 

11 

0 


25 

0 

12 

0 

29 

0 

8 

6 

Apr. 

11 

0 

12 

0 
















23 

0 

11 

6 

peC. 

6 

0 

11 

6 

Apr. 

3 

•0 

11 

6 

Oct. 

21 

0 

9 

0 


■■ -j 





24 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

11 

0 


27 

0 

9 

6 

May 

23 ! 

0 

11 

0 


25 

0 

12 

6 


22 

0 

10 

6 







27 i 

0 

10 

6 







27 

0 

10 

0 

Nov. 

18 

0 

10 

0 

















30 

0 

10 

6 

June 

11 

0 

10 

O 

1925. 




May 

4 

0 

9 

6 






27 

.0 

9 

6 






27 

0 

9 

0 

Dec. 

47 j 

0 

11 

0 


i 




Jan. 

16 

0 

13 

0 







23 

0 

11 

6 

July 

24 

0 

9 

0 


17 

0 

13 

6 

June 

25 

0 

8 

6 1 


29 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

8 

6 


26 

0 

14 

0 

28 

0 

8 

0 












27 

0 

14 

6 











Sep. 

27 

0 

9 

0 






July 

28 

0 

7 

6 

1928. 








Mar. 

23 

0 

14 

0 










Oct. 

30 

0 

9 

6 






Oct. 

15 

0 

8 

0 

Jan, 

13 

0 

12 

6 






Apr. 

13 

0 

13 

6 


23 

0 

8 

6 

18 

0 

13 

G 

Nov. 

19 

0 

10 

O 


20 

0 

13 

O 


27 

0 

9 

0 







26 

' 0 

10 

6 


27 

0 

12 

6 






Apr. 

24 

0 

12 

6 


29 

0 

11 

0 






Nov. 

12 

0 

9 

6 










May 

15 

0 

12 

0 


29 

0 

10 

0 

May 

2 

' 0 

12 

0 

Dec. 

28 

0 

1,1 

6 











22 

0 

11 

6 






June 

22 

0 

11 

6 

Dec. 

23 j 

0 

10 

6 






1930. 





26 

0 

11 

0 


29 

0 

11 

0 

June 

12 

0 

11 

0 

! 
















21 

0 

10 

6 

Jan. 

24 

0 

12 

0 

July 

3 

0 

10 

6 

1927. i 









27 

0 

12 

6 


10 

0 

10 

0 






July 

17 

0 

10 

0 







14 

0 

9 

6 

Jan. 

15 

0 

11 

6 

23 

0 

9 

6 

Feb. 

25 

1 0 

12 

0 
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STATEMENT 3. -Bank-rate. 

Bank-rate is the rate per cent, per annum at which the Imperial Bank 
of India makes advances at any of its offices in India or Burma upon 
the security of Government paper. Each entry in the statement shows 
the date on which the new rate indicated came into force. The rate in 
force in 1922 up to the 9th February was 7. The figures of this table 
have been kindly supplied by the Agent of the Imperial Bank, Rangoon. 


1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Feb. 

10 


8 

Jan. 

5 

8 ‘ 

Feb. 

8 

9 

Jan. 

23 

7 

Apr. 

21 


7 | 

May 

18 

7 

Apr. 

4 

8 

May 

22 

6 






25 

6 






May 

26 


6 

June 

1 

5 

May 

23 

7 

June 

19 

5 

June 

9 


5 


22 

4 

June 

13 

6 

July 

3 

4 


30 


4 : 

Nov. 

9 

5 


27 

5 

18 

5 

Sept. 

Oct. 

20 


5 1 


23 

6 

July 

25 

-4 









" ’ 



Dec. 

4 

6 

Dec. 

8 


6 

Dec. 

14 

7 

Aug. 

15 

5 





22 


7 . 


28 

8 












...... 

Oct. 

17 

6 




1926. 

1927. 

1028. 

1929. 

May 

21 


5 

Jan. 

7 

5 

June 

22 

6 - 

Feb. 

15 

8 






14 

6 







June 

11 


4 

Feb. 

11 . 

7 

July 

20 

5 

Apr. 

22 

7 








Nov. 

16 

6 

May 

10 

6 





June 

3 

6 











24 

5 

Dec. 

,14 

7 

June 

7 

5 





July 

22 

4 




Oct. 

11 

6 





Sept. 

2 

5 




Nov. 

1 

7 





Dec. 

2 

6 












16- 

7 ■ 
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STATEMENT 4. — The Imperial Bank's Hundi Rate. 


Note. — This statement exhibits the rates per cent, per annum shown 
in the annual Currency Reports as the rates at which the Imperial 
Bank has discounted first-class three-months’ hundis. For hundis of 
shorter period the rate depends upon the length of the period and also 
upon the question whether the period runs into the busy season or not 
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I 

STATEMENT 5. -Calcutta Bazaar Rate. 

Note. — This statement exhibits the rates per cent, per annum shown 
in the annual Currency Reports as the lowest rates at which bills of 
small traders have been discounted by Indian bill-brokers ( shroffs ) in 
Calcutta. There is usually a range of i or 2 above these rates according 
to the quality of the bill. The Rangoon rate is usually 1 or 2 above the 
corresponding Calcutta rate, and is thus usually 1 to 4 above the rates 
given below. The Rangoon rate is not, however, fixed by relation to the 
Calcutta rates ; it is determined by local conditions as explained in 
Chapter XIa of Volume I of the report. 


Month. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929.’ 

January ... 

- j 

7k 

71 

i 

4 

10 

10 

10 

10 

February 

; 

. 

10 

8 

5 

10 

11 

10 

11 

"March 


8 

8 

6 

10 

* 11 

10 

11 

April 

9 

7 

7 ' 

10 

10 

10 

10 

... 

May 

9 

S 

6 


10 

10 



June 

9 

6 

B 

10 

10 

10 

10 


July 

6 

6 

4 

10 

10 

9 

9 


August 

6 

6 

3 

10 

10 

9 

9 

•tv. 

September 

7 ' 

6 

fl 

10 


9 

| 9 

| 


October 

; 7 

6 

1 

10i 

10 

1 

9 

9 

... 

November ... ... 

i 

' 7 

6 

1 

10J 

1 10 

8 

9 

... 

December 

n 

61 

41 

10 

10 

8 

9 

... 
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STATEMENT '6. — Annual Clearings at Rangoon. 

Note. — The figures in the column headed Imperial Bank have been 
obtained direct from the Imperial Bank of India at Rangoon and are 
the grand totals in the several years of the weekly totals, reckoning for 
each year the whole of every week that ends within that year. The 
figures in the column headed Director are those given by the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in his annual report 
these are compiled from weekly totals reported by the Imperial Bank 
from Rangoon and should, therefore, be identical with those in the 
other column. Enquiry for an explanation of the discrepancy between 
the two columns elicited only a suggestion that it might be due to the- 
daily totals of the last few clays of a year being included in the first 
weekly total of the next year. The explanation is unsatisfactory, as the 
discrepancy is cumulative ; especially the figure of 1313 for 1923 is to* 
be -distrusted. High figures similar to those of the Director are given 
in the annual reports of the Controller of the Currency for financial 
years April to March ; these are founded upon the same weekly returns 
as the other two sets. The figures in the column headed Imperial Bank 
are the more reliable and arc believed to be correct ; but the reckoning 
of odd days at the end of a year in the total of the succeeding year 
must not be overlooked even for these. It should also be remembered, 
however, that the 25th, 26th, 27th and 31st December are holidays 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act ; as many as three of these may 
come into the last week included in a year or into the first week of the 
following year. ivy ; ?yy- 

2. Weekly figures for clearings in 1927 to 1929 are given in the next 
statement. 


Calendar 

year. 

Millions of rupees. 

Calendar 

year. 

Millions of rupees. 

r ■ " 

Director. 

Imperial Bank. 

Director. 

Imperial Bank, 

1910 

477 


1920 

1078 

1102 

1 

540 


/'"■T 

1188 

M224 

2 

604 

y . ■ ■ - .-..j 

Ky'iy y' 

2 : 

1232 

1227 

3 

620 


3 | 

1313 

1109 

4 ' 

m 


' 4 ; 

,1146 y 

.1156 

yy ■' 

. 1915 

407 

... i; 

1925 

1248 

. 1249 

6 

485 


6 

1277 

1281 

7 

497 


7 

1251 

1261 

8 

693 

... 

8 

1223 

1 

9 

884 

911 

9 


K9 
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STATEMENT 7.— Weekly Clearings at Rangoon.* 


Period of Clearings. 

Number 

of 

clearing 

days. 

0) 

Amount. 

(4) 

From 

(1) 

To 

(2) 

1927. 



Rs. A. P. 

January 3 

January 6 

4 

20,443,346 13 10 

7 

13 

6 .1 

20,054.054 7 8 

14 

20 

6 

17,503,349 15 8 

21 

27 

6 ! 

20,129,174 14 4 

28 

February 3 

5 

23,874,634 4 1 

February 4 

10 

6 

25,502,747 5 7 

11 

17 

6 

30,756,441 4 5 

18 

24 

6 

26,437,719 10 8 

25 

March 3 

6 

33,469,344 8 0 

March 4 

10 

6 

30,243,585 14 11 

11 

17 

5 

29,049,084 3 9 

18 

24 

6 

28,556,808 1 9 

25 

31 

6 

31,919,136 13 3 

April 1 

April 7 

6 

29,540,107 12 2 

8 

14 

4 

25,297,625 9 4 

15 

21 

4 

28,669,881 7 2 

22 

28 

6 

26,390,701 6 4 

29 

May 5 

6 

28,900,215 3 11 

May 6 

12 

6 

24,442,035 5 3 

13 

19 

5 

24,760,582 5 8 

20 

26 

6 

24,582,694 10 2 

27 

June 2 

6 

27,744,711 4 8 

June 3 

9 

5 

19,053,927 13 5 

10 

16 

5 

23,327,502 3 5 

17 

23 

6 

25,765,718 9 5 

24 

30 

6 

27,042,421 3 6 

July 1 

! July 7 ... 

5 

23,981, -85 4 5 

8 

14 

4 

16,278,474 13 8 

15 

21 

6 

26,826,234 15 3 

22 

28 

6 

22,138,412 3 10 

29 

August 4 

6 

24,253,590 1 .4 

August 5 

11 

6 

19,365,978 0 8. 

12 

18 

6 

21,910,844 0 9 

19 

25 

6 

19,010,089 10 6 

26 

September 1 ... 

6 

19,765,585 11 0 

September 2 

8 

6 

23,483,893 2 3 

9 

15 

6 

24,145,064 2 1 . 

. 16 

22 

6 

22,308,820 4 6 

23 

29 

6 

22,354,372 11 5 

30 

October 6 

6 

23,294,448 1 4 

October 7 

13 

5 

20,475,549 8 9 

14 

20 

6 

24,259,063 10 11 

21 

27 

5 

19,910,447 4 5 

28 

November 3 

6 

25,857,219 H 4 


® Figures kindly supplied by the Agent of -the Imperial -Bank, -Rangoon* 
See Note above Statement 6, 








Period of Clearings. 

Number 

of 

clearing 

days. 

(3) 

From 

0) 

To 

(2) 

1927— conoid. 



November .4 

10 

4 

11 

17 

6 

18 

24 

6 

25 

December 1 

6 

December 2 ... 

8 

6 

9 

15 

6 

16 

22 

6 

23 

29 

3 

30 

31 

1 

1928. 



January 3 

January 5 

3 

6 

12 ... 

6 

13 

i 19 ... 

6 

20 

26 

5 

27 

February 2 

6 

February 3 

9 

6 

10 

16 

6 

17 

23 

6 

24 

March 1 ... 

6 

March 2 ... 

8 : ... 

5 

9 

15 

: 6 

16 . ... 

; 22 ... j 

6 

' .23 

29 : ... 

6 

30 

April 5 i ... 

6 

April 0 

12 

4 

13 

19 

4 

20 

26 

. 6 

27 

May 3 

5 

May 4 

10 * ... 

6 

; ■ ' U ■ ... 

17 

6 

18 

24 

6 

25 

: j 29 ; ... 

. 4 

June 1 

June 7 

5 

8 

14 

6 

15 

21 ... 

6 

22 

28 

6 

29 

July 5 

4 

July 6 ... 

12 

6 

13 

19 

6 

20 

26 e99 

6 

27 

August 2 

6 

August 3 

9 ' ... 

. " 6 

10 

16 ; ... 


17 

23 


‘ 24 

30 ... 


31 

September 6 



Amount. 


(4) 

Rs. A. P. 

18,434,052 14 8 
25,142,123 1 4 11 
21,628,262 13 11 
25,785,540 9 2 

26,471,359 1 0 
25,631,077 2 11 
24,198,702 7 8 
15,874,755 6 0 
4.773,700 0 1 


14,9lO,928 12 11 
27,360.250 14 8 
20,507,919 1 6 
18,274,786 4 6 
24,029,523 1 9 

21,691,849 15 3 
27,695,467 3 5 
23,451,183 4 2 
30,493,28 2 9 1 

23,439,842 8 2 
28,598,886 13 6 
22,778,516 8 5 
25,996,797 7 11 
30,168,869 9 0 

23,210,824 15 4 
27,397,677 12 1 
23,750,286 2 8 
26,311,752 5 5 

24,788,765 6 7 

26.077.159 1 5 
25,0 : 3,198 6 11 
19,183,809 3 1 

26,637,400 3 8 

26.824.160 2 3 
26,350,670 1 8 
21,030,502 15 6 
18,587,238 7 3 

26,639,500 10 3 
24,223,157 12 2 
22,087,949 5 10 
23,441,082 6 1 

21,678.902 0 8 
22,823,712 8 11 
18.844,924 13 2 
20,706,783 7 8 
22,207,018- 7 6 
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Period of Clearings/ 

Number 

of 

Amount. 

(4) 

From 

us 

To 

(2) 

clearing 

days. 

(3) 

. 1928— concld. 

September 7 

13 

6 

Rs. A. P. 

22,545,661 15 10 

14. . ... 

20 

6 

23,146,740 8 6 

21 

27 

6 

26,981,032 11 11 

28 

October 4 

' 5 

21,807.997 2 0 

October 5 

11 

6 

19,548,001 2 2 

22 

18 

6 

22,410,776 2 6 

19 

25 

6 

19,394,009 13 5 

26 

November 1 

4 

19,266,764 0 2 

November 2 

8 

6 

23,075,210 5 3 

9 

15 

5 

19,872,731 8 10 

16 

22 

5 

20;032,399 5 9 

23 

29 

6 

21,983,012 7 1 

30 

December 6 ... 

6 

23,747,612 5 6 

December 7 

13 

6 

23,328,905 8 5 

14 

20 

6 

22,283,203 14 9 

21 

27 

2 

9,605,157 10 1 

28 

30 

2 

12,112,760 6 11 

1929 




January 2 

January 3 

2 

9,262,861 11 6 

4 

10 

6 

25,083,338 9 10' 

11 

17 

6 

25,271,808 11 5 

18 

24 

. 6 

22,210,207 7 9 

25 

31 

6 

23,265,783 6 5 

February 1 

February 7 

6 

27,991,390 14 6 

8 

14 

5 

26,552,184 0 4 

15 

21 

6 

31,969,445 9 1 

22 

28 

5 

29,921,446 15 3 

March 1 

i March 7 

6 

31,842,512 11 2 

8 

14 

6 

28,137,279 15 9 

15 

21 

6 

28,790,235 7 6 

22 

28 

6 

31,113,067 1 8 

29 

April 4 

4 

26,394,017 1 2 

April 5 

11 

6 

34,483,150 9 6 

12 

18 

4 

24,184,872 3 4 

19 

25 

5 

25,238,285 14 1 

26 

May 2 

6 

30,453,935 7 5 

May 3 

9 

6 

28,725,042 4 6 

10 

16 

6 

25,783,404 11 2 

17 

23 

4 

16,541,152 14 4 

24 

30 

6 

27,194,434 2 4 

31 

June 6 

5 , 

22,860,434 13 3 

June 7 

13 

6 

24,291,620 5 9 

14 

20 

6 

22,932,468 14 10 

21 

27 

6 

22,529,691 2 6 

28 

July 4 

5 

21,334,487 15 7 
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Period of Clearings. 

Number 

of 

Amount. 

(4) 

From 

(X) 

To 

(2) 

clearing. 

days. 

(3) 

1929 — concld. 

July 5 

11 

6 

Ks. a. p. 

21,447,697 2 1 

12 

18 

6 

22,125,14S 1 0 

19 

25 

4 

14,706,431 14 8 

26 

August 1 

6 

21,842,145 6 5 

August 2 

8 

6 

19,711,808 3 10 

9 

15 

6 

22,696,710 4 8 

16 

22 

6 

20,414.444 8 10 

23 

29 

6 

19,096,145 0 2 

30 

September 5 

6 

22,975,532 1 1 

September 6 

12 

6 

18,350,091 2 9 

13 

19 

6 

21,408,737 9 1 

20 

26 

6 

21,128,681 12 6 

27 

October 3 

6 

20,089.583 4 10 

October 4 

10 

6 

18,670,061 0 9 

n 

17 ... ! 

5 

19,372,351 8 4 

18 

24 

6 

20,328,434 5 4 

25 

31 

5 

j 18,027,877 5 0 

November 1 ... 

November 7 

6 

27,530,876 5 2 

8 ... 1 

14 

6 

2^,923,387 15 2 

15 

21 

4 

18,474,350 10 5 

22 ... 1 

28 

6 

20,362,752 5 11 

29 

December 5 

6 

26,983,363 9 11 

December 6 

12 

6 

16,377,33 5 8 11 

13 

19 

6 

20,353,209 11 10 

20 

26 

3 

13,151,065 7 1 

27 

30 

2 

10,526,716 8 6 


Telegraphic Transfers and Supply Bills. 
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STATEMENT 9.— Chettiar Business in Burma. 

Results of census by the N attukkottai Chettiar Association , Rangoon . — (See paragraph 455 of Volume I of the Repot t). 

(Figures in columns 5 to 11 represent lakhs of rupees. One lakh - OT million.) 
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STATEMENT 10. — Co-operative Credit. 
A . — The Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
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STATEMENT 10.— Co-operative Credit— continued. 
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[a] Total of columns 3 } 4 and 5. 



STATEMENT 10. — Co-operative Credit— continued. 



STATEMENT 10.— Co-operative Credit— concluded, 
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M Includes. loans and deposits from (1) members, (2) non- members, {/>) Total of columns 3, 4 apd 5 . 

(3) societies, ( 4 ) Provincial or Central Banks, (5) Government, 
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STATEMENT 11. — Imports by sea of Gold and Silver: 

Notes— ( 1) All figures in this statement have been taken from the annual reports of 
the Customs Department in Burma. 

(2) None of the importations in this statement (or of the exportations in the 
next) were made by Government. 

(3) The years 1914-15 to 1918-19 have been omitted from the table. 


GOLD. 

Year. 

Uncoined. 

British coins. 

Other 

coins. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1909-10 

13,832 

874,992 

9,581 

658,704 



1910-11 

19,616 

1,147,630 

10,448 

636,095 


... 

1911-12 

21,375 

1,346,409 

71,540 

4,194,322 


... 

1912-13 

33,444 

2,142,744 

76,242 

4,454,758 



1913-14 

33,723 

2,017,094 

99,018 

5,785,733 



1909-14 

121,990 

7,528,869 



WM 


1919-20 






28 

1920-21 

2,590 

15S.542 

1,761 

340,000 

5,469 

270,000 

1921-22 

2,656 

212,862 



275 

15,200 

1922-23 

20,035 

1,410,773 

4,387 

309,121 

13,119 

876,849 ; 

1923-24 

23,399 

1,636,560 

| . 

2,089 

145,099 

9,294 

633,367 

1919-24 

48,680 

3,418,737 

8,257 

794,220 

28,157 

1,795,444 

1924-25 

35,828 

2,267,645 

2,765 

177,391 

7,595 

503,191 

1925-26 

19,663 

1,182,139 

11,328 

640,655 

1,984 

115,120 

1926-27 

8,1 55 

482,311 

9,505 

584,511 

1,636 

94,846 

1927-28 

11,483 

674,519 

13,144 

739,688 

13,763 

733,746 

1928-29 

4,946 

290,669 

20,113 

1,168,254 

698 

40,055 

1924-29 

80,075 

4,897,285 

56,855 

3,310,499 

25,676 

1,486,958 
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Coin and Bullion from places outside India into Burma. 

(4) Values are market values in terms of rupees declared at time of passing between 

ship and shore, except in the case of rupees ; for these the face-value is shown. 

(5) Up to 1920-21. actual weights are shown. From 1921-22 onwards gold is shown 
by its equivalent in fine gold, and silver by its equivalent in standard 
silver (eleven-twelfths fine). The totals for the five years 1919-24 include some 
weights recorded on the one system and some recorded on the other. 


SILVER. 


Bar. 

Other uncoined. 

Rupees, 

Other coins. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

(8) 

19) 

(10) 

ill) 

1 12} 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

15 

42 



5,613 

14,970 

124 

267 


.V ... ■ 

99 

164 

... 

• »« 

782 

1,522 

11 

22 

26,736 

35,500 


• * « 

1,271 

2,637 



217 

407 



234 

453 



. 



... 

183 

■ 

377 

26 

64 

27,052 

36,071 

5,613 

14,970 


5,256 


... 

76 

203 



85 

149 

... 


150 

375 

... 





... 

228 

578 


... 

85 

149 



56 

146 


... 

• * * 

... 


... 

3,491 

5,918 

... 


7,500 

20,000 



78,452 

128 365 


... 

20,625 

55,000 

... 

... 

4,436 

6,979 


... 



... 

' - : 

86,435 

141,408 


... 

28,125 

75,000 
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STATEMENT 12. — Exports by sea of Gold and Silver 


See notes above 



GOLD. 

Year. 

Uncoined. 

British coins. 

Other coins. 


Ounces. 

Value, 

Ounces. 

Value. 

^ Ounces. 

Value. 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

& 

(6) 

(7) 

(3) 

1909-10 

963 

55,800 





1910-11 

874 

51,000 


:\:.L 7- 

... 


1911-12 j 

2,244 

129.750 

8 

450 

55 

5,430 

1912-13 

63 

3,600 

... 



... 

1913-14 

1,029 

60,285 

61,635 

3,600,000 


— 

1909-14 

1 

5,173 | 

300,465 

61,643 

3,600,450 

! 

55 

5,430 

1919-20 







1920-21 

48 

3,430 

3,918 

242,449 

181 

10,571 

1921-22 

3 

270 





1922-23 




•*• 


"• • * * : . ' 

1923-24 

- : . 


7. : ; 7 



— 

1919-20 

51 

3,700 

3,918 

242,449 

181 

10,571 

1924-25 




i 

■ 1 



1925-26 

13,383 

796,440 

6,884 

382,814 

1,671 

101,504 

1926-27 

365 

20,979 

8,178 

471,788 

110 

6,302 

1927-28 



3,963 

231,374 

794 

24,156 

1928-29 

... 


1,062 | 

68,537 

698 

42,008 

1924-29 

13,748 

817,419 

20,087 | 

1,154,513 

3,273 

173,970 
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Coin and Bullion from Burma to places outside India. 
Statement 11. 


SILVER. 

Bar. 

Other uncoined. 

Rupees. 

Other coins. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces, 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

(8) 

(9) 

(id 

ai) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 





28,875 


* 






88,813 

236,837 







34,072 

144,200 | 

56 

150 





11,203 

29,875 

... 


••• 




20,436 

54,500 



... 




183,399 

542,412 

56 

150 

: 

215 

630 



' — 




481,828 

1,141,685 



6,840 

20,200 

5,194 

13,399 

... 




16,584 

45,000 

26 

264 


- 



2,000 

5,000 



■ 

1,1.42,315 


: 

25,424 

70,200 

3,246 

7,813 



... 


22,750 

50,000 

; 

10,970 

21,455 





79,952 

37,650 

26,434 

53,675 




... 

60,119 

150,379 





... 

... 

452,750 

1,200,000 

... 

... 


... 

... 


815,571 

1,438,029 

37,151 

74,473 


















STATEMENT 13. — Registered Imports of Gold and Silver Coin and Bullion from other parts 

of India to Burma. 
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IX.— POST OFFICE FACILITIES FOR INVESTORS 
IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

( Extracts from Section VI of the Post and Telegraph Guide.*) 

I 

L— Purchase, 

46. (1) Any person, whether previously a depositor in the Post Office 
Savings Bank or not, may invest through the Post Office in any loan 
issued by the Government of India bearing interest at per cent 
or upwards. 

(2) The total amount , after deducting any sum sold through the 
Post Office , which may be invested through the Post Office by an individual 

I investor in any one official year from the 1st April to the 31s/ March 

inclusive is Rs. 5,000. The total amount , after deducting any sum sold 
through the Post Office , which may be left in the safe custody of the Deputy 
A cco u n ta nts- Ge neral , Posts and Telegraphs , under mile 48 (1) is Rs. 22,500. 
This limit applies only to securities the interest on which is liable to 
income-tax unless they are retained in the custody of the Post Office, 
and not to securities which originally are declared income-tax free. 

Note 1. — The above limits will be applied with reference to the nominal value of 
the securities purchased. They do not apply to investments in connection with 
public accounts or with regimental police and other conjoint accounts. 

Note 2. — Subscriptions to new loans through the Post Office will be allowed in 
each case up to the limit specified in the notification announcing the loan. Such limit 
will be an addition to the yearly amount of investment permissible under these rules. 
But securities whether obtained by investing in existing loans or by subscription to a 
new loan may not be left in the custody of the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, under rule 48 (1) in excess of the limit of Rs. 22,500 mentioned above, 
unless they include an issue declared free of income-tax as one of the original 
■conditions of subscription thereto. 

(3) An investor may apply for the purchase of Government 
Promissory Notes or stockt certificates under clause (5). A form 
of application is prescribed for this purpose and may be obtained at 
any post office. 

(4) If the investor is already a depositor in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, he should present his pass-book with his application ; if 
he is not already a depositor, a pass-book will be prepared and delivered 
to him. Investments in Government securities can be made either from 
money already deposited in the investor’s Savings Bank account, or 
from money specially deposited for the purpose, or partly from the one 
and partly from the other. 

(5) (a) Applications for the purchase of Government Promissory 
Notes or stock certificates will be for whole pieces of Government paper 
of Rs. 100, or any multiple of Rs. 100 subject to the annual limit 
prescribed by clause (2). 

(b) The investor should specify the particular loan or loans 
■in which he desires to make the investment. He has also the option of 
faking delivery of the Government Promissory Notes or stock 

* Edition of August 1929. 

t Stock certificates are a form of Government Securities and their chief advantage 
''lies in the fact that they are not negotiable by endorsement and are consequently of 
mo value in the hands of a wrongful holder. . 
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certificates or of leaving them in the custody of the Deputy Accountants- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. In the latter case, a receipt from the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, for the paper will 
be delivered to the investor. When a Government Promissory Note is 
to be delivered to the investor, it will be endorsed in his favour, enfaced 
for payment of interest at the district treasury, and forwarded to the 
post office for delivery to the investor. A stock certificate to be 
delivered to the investor will be issued in his name and interest on it 
will be made payable at the Treasury named by the holder. 

(c) The purchase will be made by the Deputy Accountants- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, and the investor will be charged for the 
Government Promissory Note or stock certificate at the current mai'ket 
rate for the day on which the application for purchase is received by 
the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs. This rate 
cannot be stated beforehand as it is subject to the fluctuations of the 
market ; and the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs,, 
cannot accept any responsibility that the rate at which the transaction 
.is effected will be the best obtainable during the course of the day. 
Investments at any particular rate are not undertaken. The entries in 
connection with the investment will be noted in the pass-book by the 
head office. 

II.— Sale. 

47. (1) Any investor may apply for sale through the Post Office of 

the whole, or any portion of any Government Promissory Notes or 
stock certificates which may have been purchased for him through the Post 
Office, whether held by himself or held for him by the Deputy 
Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, provided that the investor is 
also a Savings Bank depositor at the time of application^ and also that, if 
only a portion is specified for sale the balance of securities left after the 
sale is of the nominal value of Rs. 100 or a multiple of Rs. 100 

(2) ..... The securities in whatever form will be sold by the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, at the current 
market rate for the day on which the application for sale is received by 
the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs. Sales at any 
particular rate are not undertaken and the Deputy Accountants-General,. 
Posts and Telegraphs, cannot accept any responsibility that the rate at 
which the transaction is effected will be the best obtainable during the 
course of the day. 

(3) The result of sale will be intimated to the investor by the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, through the 
postmaster concerned, with the least possible delay after the receipt of 
the application. The proceeds of sale, together with any interest that 
may be due, will be credited to the investor’s Savings Bank account in 
the first instance, and, if the annual or total cash limit of his account is 
thereby exceeded, the excess will not bear interest and must be with- 
drawn by the depositor. 

Ill Saf e*Custody . 

48. (1) An investor may tender at a Post Office Savings Bank, for 
safe custody by the Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Government Promissory Notes and stock certificates which have been 
purchased for him through the Post Office , provided that the investor is a 
savings bank depositor at the time the securities are tendered . Except in 
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the case of investments in connection with public accounts or with 
regimental, police, or other conjoint accounts, the total amount which 
may be kept in the custody of the Deputy A ccountanis-Genera /, Posts 
and Telegraphs , by an individual investor is limited to Rs . 22,500 in 
securities the interest on which is liable to income-tax unless they are 
retained in the custody of the Post Office. This limit is exclusive of 
securities issued free of income-tax as one of the conditions of subscrip- 
tion thereto 

IV.— -Interest. 

49. So long as Government securities purchased through the Post 
Office remain in the custody of the Deputy Accoun tants-General , Posts 
and Telegraphs, under rules 46 (5) (b) and 48 (1), interest when due will 
be drawn and advised to the local Post Office Savings Bank by the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs, for credit to the 
investor’s account. If the annual or total cash limit of the account is 
exceeded , the excess will not bear interest. 

V.— Fees and Income-tax. 

50. No fee, commission, or brokerage of any kind is charged for the 
purchase, sales, safe custody or delivery out of custody of Government 
securities bought through the Post Office, or for the realisation and 
remittance of interest on such securities. So long as Government 
securities purchased through the Post Office remain in the custody of the 
Deputy Accountants-General, Posts and Telegraphs , under rules 46 (5) (b) 
and 48 (1), the interest thereon is exempt from income-tax. 


NOTES BY THE BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

1. The rate of tax for any assessee is determined by his total income 
(Section 3 of the Income-tax Act read with the Finance Act). 

2. Interest on tax-free government securities is included in the 
recipient’s total income to determine the rate of tax although excluded 
from the amount of income to which that rate is applied to determine 
the amount of tax payable. (Sections 8 and 16 of the Income-tax 
Act). 

3. The above applies also to interest on other government securities 
(i.e. not ordinarily tax-free) which have been purchased through the 
Post Office and are held in the custody of the Accountant-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and are accordingly exempt from income-tax in 
virtue of a notification issued under section 60 of the Income-tax Act 
(Income-tax Manual , Volume I, 3rd Edition , page 107, item 1). 


14 
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X. — INSPECTION OF, AND EXTRACTS FROM, 
REGISTRATION BOOKS IN MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

I — RULES. 

(a) Searches. 

127. Every application to a registering officer for an inspection, a 
-search, or a copy, shall be made in writing. Forms for such appli- 
cations shall be furnished by registration offices free of cost. These 
applications need not be stamped. 

128 — 132. Omitted. 

133. The fee for a search shall entitle the applicant to read the 
entry for the finding of which the fee has been paid or to have it read 
to him ; but it shall not entitle him to take a copy of the entry. If a 
search proves fruitless the fee shall not be refunded, but the applicant 
may, if he so desires, be granted a certificate stating that the entry sought 
for has not been found in the books. 

134 — 136. Omitted. 

137 . (i) When an application for a search is presented and the 
requisite fees have been paid, the registering officer shall enquire 
whether the applicant will himself make the search or desires that it 
should be made by the office establishment. When a clerk is deputed 
to make the search the name of the clerk deputed shall be noted on the 
application. As soon as the search is completed, the result or a reference 
to the certificate of encumbrance showing the result shall be noted on 
the application by the clerk and signed by him. 

(ii) Whenever an entry found on search is read out to an applicant 
under rule 133, a note shall be made on the application to the effect 
that this has been done and, when the applicant does not require a copy 
of such entry, this fact shall also be noted on the application and the 
signature of the applicant obtained thereto. 

138. All inspections and searches of books and indexes shall take 
place in the presence of the registering officer. 

139. A copy of an entry shall not be made from any book until the 
registering officer has scrutinized the entry generally. 

(b) Certificates of Encumbrances and Lists of Documents. 

140. When an application is made for a search for encumbrances in 
respect of any immoveable property or for a list of documents executed 
by, or in favour of, a single individual, and the applicant desires that a 
certificate of encumbrances or a list of documents found in the course 
of such search should be furnished to him by the registering officer, the 
request shall be complied with, the certificate or list being in the form 
printed in Appendix VII. 

141. In the case of searches for a list of documents executed by, or 
In favour of, a particular individual, the list shall show the number, date, 
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nature and value of the several documents found, as well as the names 
of the parties and the village in which property affected, if any, is 
situated ; but no description of the properties affected by the documents 
should be given as in the case of encumbrance certificates on properties. 
The list shall not include particulars of documents registered in Register 
Books 3 and 4 unless the applicant is entitled to copies of the entries 
(section 57 of the Act). 

142. A certificate of encumbrance granted by a Registrar or by a 
Sub- Registrar stationed at the headquarters of a district shall be in 
English. A certificate granted by any other Sub-Registrar shall be in 
the vernacular of the sub-district in which the indexes are prepared, 
except when the party requires it to be prepared in English, in which 
case the request may be complied with. 

143. A certificate of encumbrance shall contain a complete list of 
all acts and encumbrances affecting the property in question. 

144. In the case of a search made in the records of more than one 
office, the various certificates prepared in the different offices shall be 
granted to the party and not a consolidated certificate by the officer to 
whom the application was made in the first instance. An officer who 
makes a search at the request of another officer shall therefore furnish 
a certificate in duplicate. 

145 (i) Searches for certificates of encumbrances shall, as a rule be 
made by two persons independently of each other, so that the results 
obtained by one may be compared and verified with those obtained by 
the other. 

(ii) When a party himself makes the search he should be 
required to furnish a signed note of the results of the search and the 
results should be verified by a member of the office establishment. 

146. A copy shall be retained of each encumbrance certificate issued 
from an office and shall be filed in a separate file book in which the 
various certificates will be numbered consecutively in a separate series 
for each calendar year. 

The notes furnished by parties containing the results of searches 
conducted by themselves and the duplicate of the certificates received 
from other offices under rule 144 shall be filed with the office copy of 
the encumbrance certificate concerned. 


II. —DIRECTIONS. 

626. The term “ General Search is applied to a search for more 
than one document concerning a specified property or a specified per- 
son. The term “ Single Search ” covers a search for single entry or 
document. 

627. (a) Forms Registration II — 104 to 109 shall be furnished to 
parties wishing to apply for encumbrances on property. Where an 
applicant requires a list of encumbrances on property created by or in 
favour of a specified individual he shall be required to add a note to 
that effect on the application. 

(6) Applications for a list of documents executed by or in favour 
of a specified individual shall be obtained from the applicant in Forms 
Registration II — -98 to 103. 

(c) Forms Registration II — 110 to 115 shall be furnished to 
parties applying for a single search or for a copy of a single document 
or entry. • • 
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(d) A person applying for a search regarding a document regis- 
tered in Book 3 or Book 4 shall be required to specify his title to search 
such books (section 57 of the Act). 

628 — 640. Omitted . 

641. (a) If an application is for a search in Book 3 or 4 the 
registering officer, who alone should make the search in those books 
under clause (*f) of section 57, shall, before making such search, obtain 
from the applicant proof of his title to have those books searched with 
reference to the restrictions laid down in clauses (2) and (3) of the 
section [Order 627 (d)]. If the search proves fruitless the search 
shall be continued in Book 1 and Book 4 or Book 1 and Book 3 as the 
case may be. 

Similarly if an application is for a search in Book 1 and the 
search proves fruitless the registering officer shall continue the search 
in Books 3 and 4 ; if the requisite entry is found in the course of the 
continued search he shall without revealing to the applicant the 
existence of such entry call upon him to furnish proof of his title to 
have those books searched. The contents of any entry thus discovered 
in Book 3 or 4 shall not be disclosed to the applicant unless he is 
entitled thereto tinder clauses (2) and (3) of section 57. 

(b) Searches concerning surveyed lands shall be made both in 
Index II and in the subsidiary index or in the Registers of Holdings 
as the case may be. Pages of the Registers of Holdings [Order 620fcj] 
in which wrong survey numbers are ledgered shall be invariably gone 
through before the completion of a search. 

(c) Before a single search is declared to be fruitless, Index No. I 
shall also be searched and a note that this has been done shall be 
made on the back of the application. Every fruitless single search in 
Book 1 and the indexes relating thereto shall be verified and the person 
verifying shall sign on the back of the application in token of his having 
done so. 

(d) When the particulars of an entry found in the course of a 
single search do not tally in minor points with the particulars given in 
the application the registering officer shall nevertheless read out the 
entry to the applicant and if the entry so read out is not that which he 
requires the fact shall be noted on the application, and the signature of 
the applicant obtained thereto. Where the applicant states that the 
entry read out is identical with the entry he wishes to inspect, a copy 
of the same shall be granted, if required. 

641a, 641b and 642. Omitted . 

643. The certificate of encumbrances on any specified property shall 

show all documents discovered during the search in the registration 
records. If an applicant desires that documents executed by particular 
persons should alone be shown, his request may be complied with but 
the fact shall be brought out clearly in the certificate 

644. (a) The clerk who makes a general search shall himself prepare 
the certificate of encumbrances and the clerk who verifies the search 
shall check the certificate. Both clerks shall affix their signatures on 
the search application as well as on the certificate of encumbrance. 
Similarly, the clerks who prepare and examine certified copies shall 
sign on the application and on the certified copy. 

(b) The duplicate copies of certificates received from other 
offices under Registration Rule 144 shall be paged along with the 
certificates prepared in the receiving office. 
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645. (a) The notes entered at the foot of the certificate in the form 
printed as Appendix VII to the Registration Rules do not absolve the 
•officer or clerk who conducts a search. 

(b) These notes regarding inaccuracy or omission shall be 
omitted in certificates of encumbrances granted to public offices. 

645a. An encumbrance certificate once issued to a party shall, 
under no circumstances, be corrected or revised without the previous 
permission of the Registrar. 

645b. All notes of whatever kind made by clerks in connexion with 
general searches prior to the preparation of encumbrance certificates 
shall be only on the slips containing the results of the searches and 
nowhere else. 


III. — TABLE OF FEES. 

13. (1) Search for or inspection of a single entry or document — 

Rs. A. p. 

For the first year in the books of which search 10 0 
is made, for each entry or document. 

For every other year in the books of which 0 4 0 
search is continued for each entry of docu- 
ment. 

(2) General search for or inspection of any number of entries or 
documents relating to one and the same property, executed by or in 
favour of one and the same individual — 

Rs. A. p. 

For the first year in the books of which search 2 0 0 
is made. 

For every other year in the books of which 0 8 0 
search is continued. 

Provided that a fixed fee of one rupee only shall be charged 
without reference to the number of years in the books of which search 
Is made, when a general search is made on the application of a public 
officer with a view to granting an encumbrance certificate — 

(a) in respect of property offered as security for a loan under 

the Land Improvement Loans Act or Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act, when the loan does not exceed Rs. 750 in amount, or 

( b ) in respect of property offered as security by a public servant 

for the due performance of his duties. 

(A note appended to this Article in the Manual is not reproduced.) 


A.— FORM OF NIL CERTIFICATE OF ENCUMBRANCE 
ON PROPERTY. 

Application No. Certificate No 

{Name of applicant) having applied to me for a certificate giving 
particulars of registered acts and encumbrances, if any, in respect of 
am der men tio ned property : — .... . .. * 



I hereby certify that a search has been made in Book 1 and in the- 

indexes relating thereto for. ......years from the ...•.day 

of 19. ..to the ...day of ; 19... 

for acts and encumbrances affecting the said property and that on such 
search no act or encumbrance affecting the said property has been 
found. 


Search made and certificate 
prepared by 


| Signature 
i Designation 



Search verified and certificate 
examined by 


f Signature 
l Designation 


Dated 


Office, 

19 J Signature of Registering Officer. 


Note. — ( 1) If the properties have been described in registered documents in a 
manner different from the way in which the applicant has described them in the 
application the transactions evidenced by such documents will not be included in the 
certificate. 

(2) Under section 57 of the Registration Act and Rule 137 (/) persons desiring 
to inspect entries in the registers and indexes, or requiring copies thereof, or 
certificates of encumbrances on specified properties should make the search them- 
selves, when the registers and indexes will be placed before them on payment of the 
prescribed fees. 

*(<*) But as in the present case the applicant has not undertaken the search 
himself the requisite search has been made as carefully as possible by the office ; but 
the department will not, on any account, hold itself responsible for any errors in the 
results of the search embodied in this certificate. 

I b) And as in the present case the applicant has made the requisite search 
himself and as its result is shown in the certificate after the necessary verifications® 
the department will not, on any account, hold itself responsible for the omissions in it 
of any acts and encumbrances affecting the said property, not discovered by the 
applicant. 


B. — FORM OF CERTIFICATE OF ENCUMBRANCE ON 
PROPERTY. 


Application No. Certificate No 

(Name of applicant ) having applied to me for a certificate giving 
particulars of registered acts and encumbrances, if any, in respect of 
undermentioned property : — 

I hereby certify that a search has been made in Book 1 and in the 

indexes relating thereto for......... years from the day of. 

19 to the.. ..day of.......... 19.,, .for acts and encum- 

brances affecting the said property, and that on such search the follow- 
ing acts and encumbrances appear : — 

The form has here a schedule with 9 columns for the following 
particulars : — 

1. Serial Number of entry. 

2. Description of property as given in the document. 

3. Date of execution. 

• • * * Either (a) or (6) is to be deleted when the form is used. 


4. Nature and value of the document ; also for a mortgage deed' 

the rate of interest and period of payment, and for a lease 
the term of lease and annual rental. 

5. Names of executants. 

6. Names of claimants. 

7 to 9. Volume, page, number and year of the registration record,. 

I also certify that save the aforesaid acts and encumbrances no other- 
acts and encumbrances affecting the said property have been found. 


Search made and certificate 
prepared by 


i 


Signature 


l Designation 


Search verified and certificate 
examined by 


{ 


Signature 

Designation, 


Dated 


Office, 

19 J Signature of Registering Officer .. 


Note. — (1) The acts and encumbrances shown in the certificate are those discovered 
with reference to the description of properties furnished by the applicant. If the 
same properties have been described in registered documents in a manner different 
from the way in which the applicant has described them, transactions evidenced by 
such documents will not be included in the certificate. 

(2) Under section 57 of the Registration Act and Rule 137 [i\ persons desiring 
to inspect entries in the registers and indexes, or requiring copies thereof, or requiring 
certificates of encumbrances on specified properties should make the search themselves, 
when the registers and indexes will be placed before them on payment of the pres- 
cribed fees. 

*(«) But, as in the present case, the applicant has not undertaken the search 
himself the requisite search has been made as carefully as possible by the office ; but 
the department will not on any account hold itself responsible for any errors in the 
results of the search embodied in this certificate. 

(&) And as in the present case, the applicant has made the requisite search 
himself and as the acts and encumbrances discovered by him are shown in the 
certificate, after verification, the department will not, on any account, hold itself 
responsible for the omission in it of any other acts and encumbrances affecting the 
said properties not discovered by the applicant. 


C.— FORM OF CERTIFICATE SHOWING LIST OF DOCUMENTS 
EXECUTED BY OR IN FAVOUR OF A PERSON. 


Application No. Certificate No 

(Name of applicant) having applied to me for a certificate giving 
particulars of registered documents executed by or in favour of {Name) 


I hereby certify that a search has been made for such documents 
in Books 1, 3 and 4, and in the indexes relating thereto for ......... 

years from the . day of ......... 19 ...... to the 

day of 19 ...... and that on such search the following 

appear : — 

The form has here a schedule zvith 10 columns for the following 
particulars : — 

1. Serial number of entry. 

2. Name of village-tract in which the property is situated. 


Either (a) or (6) is to be deleted when the form is used. 
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3. Date of execution, 

4. Nature and value of document. 

5. Name of executant. 

6. Name of claimant. 

7 to 10, Book, volume, page, number and year of the registration 
record. 

I also certify that save the a£oresaid£documents no others have been 
found. 

Documents registered in Book 3 or Book 4 copies of which the 
applicant is not entitled to obtain under the provisions of section 57 of 
the Indian Registration Act are not covered by this certificate. 

Search made and certificate 
prepared by 


Search verified and certificate 
examined by 

Office, 1 

b 

Dated 19 .J Signature of Registering Officer. 

Note. — (1) The documents shown in the certificate are those discovered with 
reference to the description of the person furnished by the applicant. If the name 
has been described in registered documents in a manner different from the way in 
which the applicant has described it, transactions evidenced by such documents will not 
be included in the certificate. 

(2) Under section 57 of the Registration Act and Rule 137 (/} persons desiring 
to inspect entries in the registers and indexes, or requiring copies thereof, or requiring 
certificate showing list of documents executed by or in favour of a person, should make 
the search themselves, when the registers and indexes except Rooks 3 and 4 and the 
indexes relating thereto, will be placed before them on payment of the prescribed fees. 

*{a) Rut, as in the present case, the applicant has not undertaken the search himself, 
the requiste search has been made as carefully as possible by the office but the depart- 
ment will not on any account hold itself responsible for any errors in the results of the 
search embodied in this certificate. 

(6) And, as in the present case, the requisite search for entries in Books Nos. 3 
and 4 has been made by the registering officer as carefully as possible and by the 
applicant himself in regard to entries relating to Book 1 and as documents so discovered 
are shown in the certificate after verification, the department will not on any account 
hold itself responsible for any errors in the results of the search embodied in this 
certificate. 


^ Signature 
(.Designation 


^Signature 
L Designation 


Either (a) or (£>) is to be deleted when the form is used. 
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XL— TRAVELLING BAZAARS IN THAYETMYO 

DISTRICT, 

A Note prepared for the Director of Agriculture, Burma , by Mr. F . D. Oddly 

M.A., LAS., Deputy Director of Agriculture , West Central Circle , and 

included in this report by kind permission of the Director of A gri culture. 

In Thayetmyo District, position, configuration, history and poor 
communications appear all to have combined to make the district what 
it is to-day, one of the most backward in the whole Province. 

The district lies mid- way between the wet-zone of Lower Burma 
and the dry-zone of Upper Burma. Its rainfall is uncertain and the 
distribution of it irregular. 

Except for a modest area of alluvial land devoted to tobacco and 
paddy in the south, and a smaller area of gently undulating groundnut 
land in the extreme north-east, the whole lot comprising barely half a 
lakh acres, the district (which has a total area of over 30 lakh acres) 
is composed mainly of broken hill and valley country in which cultiva- 
tion is limited to isolated patches. 

Roads are few and bridges non-existent. Rivers, except the Irra- 
waddy and for a part of the year the Mindon chaung are unnavigable, 
and as yet the railway does not touch the district at any point. 

Travel is mostly by bullock cart, a slow and laborious means of 
getting from place to place and prohibitive for long distances. In the 
rains, when stream-beds are unfordable, even this is out of the question. 

Villages and villagers have therefore developed on more or less 
self-contained and isolated lines having little touch with the world 
outside. 

In holding back the progress of the district too the outlook towards 
settled habits resulting from the part played by Thayetmyo as a border 
country between British and Burmese territory from 1853- to 1887 has 
also contributed. 

From all these causes operating together in the district we have in 
Thayetmyo a people ill-placed for their own development. 

The customs of their fathers have assumed and still retain in many 
parts of the districts an importance which is out of all proportion to their 
present worth. 

This is seen to a marked degree in their trading customs. Even in a 
district as backward as Thayetmyo some progress in the matter of roads 
has been and is still being made, and with the coming of the -motor car 
in the last 4 or 5 years c mimunications, during the dry season at any 
rate, have in some parts been considerably speeded up and cheapened. 
Yet the same ton-zan of jungle trading goes on with all the old bad 
practices. 

The numerous middlemen who in the old days possibly were neces- 
sary to connect the town- traders with the jungle cultivator are still there 
in unabated numbers, both buying and selling, and the practices on 
which they before- time grew fat still go on unchanged and unheeded. 

Control of the countryman by the townsman or his agents has pro- 
gressed as the custom of jungle trading has developed, the control being 
firmed in bad years by advances on standing crops, by loans, and by 

; ■ * , ■ ■ . ' 
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sales on credit. When domination in this way is secured there is little 
likelihood of it being overthrown without some organized mass action. 
And with a people who have grown up under the conditions of the 
Thayctmyo cultivator this is unlikely. 

Where the occasional individual attempts direct purchase or sale 
in the town he finds little encouragement. Time and money must both 
be expended in getting to the town. As an individual there he is too 
small to.be worth bothering about, and furthermore any offer to him 
of favourable terms to attract him to direct contact would be sure to 
alienate the small buying and selling traders in the jungle for whom the 
town traders act as wh >lesalers. 

The cultivator in the jungle is therefore forced back to jungle trading 
and with it to the ton-zan (customary methods) of his tract. 

In this and in similar ways any initiative which may spark out from 
the general apathy of the mass is soon extinguished. Attempts towards 
economic independence are discouraged, indebtedness is fostered, and 
all ambition and incentive to progress remeved. 

Local customs hold sway, opportunities for purchase and sale are 
alike restricted, monopolies are established, sharp practices in weighing 
and measuring creep in, and district development, that part of it at any 
rate towards which the cultivator would normally contribute, is checked 
from the beginning. 

This was the condition of affairs when the Thayetmyo District Agri- 
cultural Improvement Committee reviewed the situation at the end of 
1928. 

A freeing of the cultivator from his present trading restrictions 
was held to be imperative if the district was ever to be made to 
progress. 

As a first step towards this it was decided to initiate the experiment 
of opening a group of trading centres to act as common meeting places 
convenient alike to townsman and countryman, to provide at these 
centres standard weights and measures for comparison if desired with 
those in local use, and to arrange that information as to price movements 
outside the tract should be available for circulation if manoeuvrings 
within the bazaar should show this to be needed. It was hoped how- 
ever that the regular meeting together of people from various parts, 
and the competition arising from buying and selling in the open, would 
of themselves provide all the check that was required. 

As natural propaganda grounds for the spread of agricultural infor- 
mation and as centres from which improved seed and improved imple- 
ments could be distributed the value of the bazaars, if they could be 
established, was fully realized. 

From the start the Committee knew that it would likely enough be 
called upon to put forward a lot of effort to get the bazaars started and 
possibly to face a good deal of opposition. 

Jungle traders might be expected to be definitely hostile to the 
scheme as interfering with their business, mills and the large town- 
traders were at best likely to be only hike-warm in their support of a 
scheme whose reaction on themselves could not be foreseen, and the 
cultivator, with all the good-will in the world towards the bazaars, 
would likely enough be watchful rather than workful until the benefit 
of the scheme was brought home to him. The Committee were however 
of opinion that the scheme was necessary to the development of the 
district and it was decided to push forward with it. 

Matters turned out much as was expected. 
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The area decided upon for the first series of bazaars was a tract 
in the south-west of the Ailanmyo Township where a definite need for 
opening up, both agricultural and administrative, presented itself. In 
this area enquiry had shown that jungle trading practices were parti- 
cularly bad, cultivation was indifferent, and cattle theft a more than 
usually popular form of occupation. 

Operations started with the calling in of the tract thugyis and the 
recording of their opinions for and against the scheme. These were 
followed by the issue of pamphlets detailing the purpose of the bazaars 
and the advantages which cultivators might expect to derive from them. 
Meetings were then held to explain the proposals further to cultivators 
in the various villages and to brokers and traders in the town. 

Amongst villagers' there was a good deal of curiosity and in some 
cases signs of actual keenness, but in the towns there was less enthu- 
siasm. At one time indeed, after the date for the opening of markets 
had been fixed, it appeared doubtful whether the town traders would 
come in at all either to buy or to sell. Rumour and counter-rumour as 
to the purpose of the markets and their possible effect on the individual 
succeeded one another with amazing rapidity during the weeks preced- 
ing that fixed for the start, each rumour affecting the numbers who 
had agreed to give the market a trial. 

Forty-nine shopkeepers who had promised in early December 
to open stalls at the bazaar had by the middle of the month dwindled 
down to a third of that number. A fresh canvassing brought the 
numbers up again to just over 30, which fresh rumours and reports 
again reduced. Two days before the date fixed for the opening of the 
bazaars the number of stall-holders willing to attend had dwindled 
down to six. By guaranteeing conveyances and conveyance expenses 
to all who made the round of the three selected centres 21 stall-keepers 
were finally persuaded to join in, and an actual start was made possible 
on December 23rd. 

The market was set up at Kyaukpadaung on that day (Sunday) and 
travelled round to Thambulla and to Shwebandaw on Tifesday and 
Thursday of the same week. The bazaars have made the round of the 
three centres once a week on these days since then, Up to date (31st 
March) 14 rounds have been made. 

The bazaars opened with a zai-fwe # to attract the cultivator and with 
the stalls of the 21 sellers of various goods from the town only. 

No jungle produce was at first brought in for sale, the jungle-dweller 
coming in mainly to buy. Attendances began with 300 to 400 at Kyauk- 
padaung, 600 to 700 at. Thambulla and a thousand or more at Shweban- 
daw, natural curiosity ancl the opportunity of viewing a free zcil-fiue 
probably being responsible for the initial attendance of most. 

Business transacted in the bazaars during the first round however 
amounted to Rs. 526 at Kyaukpadaung, Rs. 1,807 at Thambulla and 
Rs. 1,968 at Shwebandaw, giving a week’s total of Rs. 4,301, This 
firmed matters. The timid amongst the shop-keepers were thereby 
convinced of the profit which the bazaars held for them, and their 
attendance has since been regularly kept up to 20 to 25 stalls. 
Cultivators too realized that every effort would be made to make the 
bazaar a weekly feature. The consolidating of the bazaar position has 
gone on since then. Cultivators who first came in because the bazaars 
offered a convenient place at which to purchase their town goods 


A dramatic performance. 
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without the bother and expense of a journey to the towns soon realized 
that not only did they save money on their purchases, but in the bazaars 
they had a selling place for their produce also. 

Paddy, cattle, catch, beans and vegetable produce soon began to find 
their way in from the surrounding villages. 

It is in cotton however that the biggest turn-over of jungle produce 
has taken place, this being the crop of the tract most grown for its 
money return* Sales in this started in the fourth week and have con- 
tinued to date. Altogether 51,554 viss of kappas has passed through the 
bazaars, to say nothing of the quantities which have been bought direct 
in the villages for which the price realized in the bazaar- market has 
fixed the rate. 

Business in the bazaars to a total value of Rs. 77,500 has been done. 

The attendance on each bazaar day has become more or less regular 
at 300 to 400 for Kyaukpadaung, 600 to 700 for Thambulla and a thous- 
and or more at Shwebandaw. 

Sales too are more or less steady at Rs. 5,000 for each weekly round. 

Bazaar sellers have at their own expense built two lines comprising 
29 stalls at Thambulla at a cost of Rs. 150 and a further 33 stalls at 
Shwebandaw at a cost of Rs. 100. 

They have formed their own Committee with a Secretary-Treasurer 
for the management of bazaar affairs, and have arranged for the collec- 
tion of a weekly subscription to pay for a dunvan and to meet small 
expenditures called for in improving the bazaars. The movement is 
thus showing signs of being able to stand sturdily on its own feet. 

Jungle brokers are still antagonistic to the bazaars, a natural happen- 
ing since they interfere with the practices from which they before-time 
made their profits. One of their earliest efforts against the bazaars was 
to promise to cultivators for produce in the jungle the same price or an 
even higher one than other cultivators obtained by auction, in the bazaars, 
a manipulation of jungle weight providing them with their return. 
Cultivators are however learning to appreciate the standard weight of 
the bazaars and the absence of trickery. 

The town brokers too are finding the bazaars convenient and open 
centres at which to buy without the intervention of a third party. With 
competition amongst them the saving so effected goes in part at any rate 
to the cultivator. 

To the individual cultivator the bazaars have meant not only a higher 
price for the agricultural produce which he has sold in them, but 
increased purchasing power for every rupee of the money which he has 
obtained by their sale. A comparison with the prices he was paying for 
goods before suggest that this alone has meant to him on an average a 
gain of between 10 and 20 per cent. This for the cultivator who has 
used the bazaar. 

But the effect of the bazaar extends far beyond the actual user. It 
sets a standard for prices and becomes a reference centre in the case of 
disputed jungle weight for miles round. 

In this and in the interchange of ideas which the free mixing of 
people from different tracts has brought perhaps lies its greatest value 
as a district development factor. 



XII.— THE WORKING OF THE USURIOUS LOANS 

ACT. 


Letter No. 62— -23 -7, dated the 2nd October 1929, from Mr. H. F. Dunkley, M.A. r 

1. C.S., Bar-at-Law> Registrar, High Court of Judicature at Rangoon, to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of Burma, Forest Department. 

Subject. — Enquiry into the causes of the failure to utilise the Usurious 

Loans Act . 

I am directed to invite a reference to your endorsement No, 316-0-28, 
dated the 7th March 1929, forwarding copies of recommendations 
u C 16 and 17 ” of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, and 
of paragraph 365 of the report of the Commission, for the advice of the 
Hon’ble Judges as to what action should be taken in regard to these 
recommendations in this Province, and also to your letter No. 316028-29, 
dated 19th September 1929, concerning an enquiry to be made by the 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee concerning the causes of the 
failure to utilise the Usurious Loans Act in this Province. I am to say 
that all District Judges in the Burma were addressed on this matter, and 
were asked to report concerning the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture. From their replies it would appear that 
throughout Burma Subordinate Courts do, as a general rule, make use 
of the provisions of the Usurious Loans Act in all cases where defendants 
claim the protection of the Act. The usual rate of interest charged in 
this Province on unsecured loans is from 2 to 3 per cent per mensem, 
and under the circumstances existing in Burma, in considering the great 
risks which creditors run in making loans without security, such a rate 
of interest cannot generally be held to be unduly high. 

2. It has been pointed out by some District Judges that the majority 
of suits for money and a considerable proportion of simple mortgage 
of suits are decided ex-farte or on confession, and in such cases the 
Courts have very little opportunity to reopen the accounts between the 
parties and go into the original loan in order to give relief to the debtor. 
It is also undoubtedly the case that defendants very seldom raise the 
plea of excessive interest, and where defendants fail to ask for the 
protection of the Act Courts are naturally reluctant to take upon them- 
selves, of their own motion, the burden of making an enquiry into the 
origin of the loan with a view to granting relief to the debtor, for which 
he has not asked. It is only natural that Judges of Subordinate Courts 
should shirk the difficult and troublesome task of going into accounts 
which have already been closed, and consequently the provisions of the 
Act are rarely used save for the simple purpose of reducing the rate of 
interest charged. 

3. It is probable that the number of cases coming before the Civil 

Courts of this Province in which the provisions of the Usurious Loans 
Act could with advantage be applied are not very numerous, and on 
the whole the Hon’ble Judges are not prepared to say that insufficient 
use is beintf crener^lltr nvarf** A 
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4. With regard to the suggestion that a special report on the work- 
ing of the Usurious Loans Act should be included in the Annual Report 
on the Administration of Civil Justice, I am to say that any such special 
report would necessitate the collection of special statistics of cases in 
which the Act has been applied, and in which it might have been but 
has not been applied. Such statistics would necessitate the mainten- 
ance of special registers in the Courts, and would, in the opinion of' the 
Hon’ble Judges, represent an amount of labour out of all proportion to 
their usefulness or importance. The Hon’ble Judges are therefore not 
inclined to look on this suggestion with favour. 


XIII— STANDARD QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PROVIN- 
CIAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEES. 

Issued by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

(The following memorandum is published in order to assist 
witnesses in the preparation of their evidence. It is not to be regarded 
as exhaustive, nor is it desired that each witness should necessarily 
attempt to deal with all the questions raised.) 


I . — Agricultural credit and credit facilities for small industries. 

1. Describe the present system by which the agriculturist in your 
district or province obtains finance 

(a) for expenses during cultivation, 

( b ) for capital and permanent improvements, and 

(c) for other special needs, e.g., failure of monsoon, for land 

revenue, etc. 

What are the rates of interest charged in your district or province 
in respect of advances, the period for which loans are taken, the nature 
of the security given and accepted ( e.g ., standing crops, etc.), and other 
conditions attaching to the grant of such loans ? 

Describe the part played in agricultural finance by Government, the 
Imperial Bank of India, the Joint Stock Banks, Co-operative Banks, the 
Indigenous Banks and Bankers, professional moneylenders, merchants 
and dealers, and other organisations giving credit (e.g., companies 
trading in fertilisers, etc). 

Can you give an estimate of the total amount of capital required for 
the various purposes stated above for your district or province ? 

State defects, if any, in the present system and the reasons for the 
existence of such defects. Do you suggest any remedies ? 

Is there co-ordination among the various credit agencies including 
■Government, and is there scope for improvement in that direction ? 

2. Describe the present method of marketing principal crops in your 
district or province. 

What in your opinion are the possibilities of forming pools and of 
co-operative effort generally in marketing produce ? 

Describe the credit facilities required for the financing of products 
daring marketing and the facilities actually existing. 

In regard to such facilities is there any special difference as between 
internal trade and foreign trade ? 

What is the part played by the different classes of banks and 
bankers* and merchants and dealers during the process of marketing ? 

What are the existing facilities available to the public, including 
banks and bankers, for internal remittance ? 

State any defects in the existing system and any suggestions for 
improvement ? 

Describe the part played by negotiable instruments in the internal 
trade of the nrnvinne 


Have yon any suggestions to make for the more extensive use of 
bills {e.g.y by reduction of duty on bills) ? 

What are the different classes of hundis current in your part of the 
country ? What are the peculiarities of each ? Please give sample 
wording. 

Have you any suggestions for the amendment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act by which the public and the bankers handling hundis 
might be better protected or benefited ? 

Are hundis emanating from your locality discounted in your local 
centre or are they sent to a provincial centre and discounted there, or 
are they held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents ? 

What different kinds of instruments of ownership of goods and 
produce (e.g., railway receipts) and documents are employed for raising 
money during the process of marketing ? 

Are any difficulties experienced in the use of these instruments and 
have you any suggestions to make with a view to removing those 
difficulties ? 

What in your opinion are the possibilities of operating licensed 
warehouses in India either on the lines of the system which exists in the 
United States of America or otherwise ? 

Do you think there is any need for Government assistance in the 
matter ? 

3. In your district what is the value of land per acre for different 
kinds of crops ? 

What are the^ factors affecting such value ? In your reply, please 
distinguish between 

(a) value of land in Government auction for non-payment of 

revenue, 

( b ) value of land in the event of sale by court decree, 

( c ) value of land in purchase by private negotiation. 

4, Is there any legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural 
holdings in your province ? Are there any land mortgage . banks [or 
agricultural banks in your province or any other banks for the provision 
of long term credit ? 

State what you know of their method of work and of raising capital. 

If no such institution exists in the province, suggest the lines on 
which such institutions could be established and worked to the advan- 
tage of the landholders and tenants of your province. 

Do you suggest any measures for 

(a) improvement in the record of rights and title, of owner- 

ship so as to simplify reference, and to avoid possibilities 
of disputes and counterclaims by parties other than those 
who are the clients of the Bank, 

(b) simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale by the 

Mortgage Bank in the event of non-payment, 

(c) reduction of costs of reference to the record of rights and 

of registration of records and of the process at law so as 
to reduce the burden on the good constituents of the 
bank in respect of charges incurred on account of 
defaulters ? 



Should the working capital of the proposed Mortgage Bank be 
derived largely from 
{a) deposits, 

( b ) funds from central institutions, or 

(c) debenture* bonds ? 

Should debenture bonds carry any Government guarantee either for 
principal or interest or for both ? 

If so, what measures would you suggest to secure Government 
against unnecessary loss ? 

On what terms should agricultural Mortgage Banks raise monies 
under each of the above-mentioned heads, with or without Government 
guarantee, and on what terms should they lend out money so as to 
cover their expenses ? 

Please state any other suggestions for the adequate provision of long 
term credit against sound security - 

5. In order to devise measures for the inciease of credit facilities to 
the agricultural classes it is necessary to reach an estimate as accurate 
as possible of the existing indebtedness of these classes. 

Do you know of any such estimate for a village or a district in your 
province or for the whole province ? 

In what manner can such an estimate be obtained with reasonable 
accuracy ? 

In such an estimate please distinguish between — 

(a) the amount of debt with land as security which is in the 

form of a registered mortgage, 

(b) the amount of debt which is concealed in the form of a 

judicial sale to circumvent the provisions of Acts such 
as the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, 
fc) the amount of debt which is incurred against any other 
-assets, such as the village house, ornaments, ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, crops and produce, 
or debt which is given on the general security of all the 
assets without a specific pledge. 

Please state wherever possible the purposes for which the debt was 
incurred, such as — 

(a) the repayment of earlier debts, 

{b) marriage and other social occasions, 

(c) famine and other kind of distress, 

(d) payment of land revenue, 

(e) growth of the debt by compound interest, interest not 

having been paid, 

{f) seeds and manure, 

(g) improved agricultural implements, 

lh) sinking of wells and agricultural improvements. 

Please indicate also to whom this debt is largely due and whether 
the creditors are Government, Banks, Co-operative Societies, or indi- 
genous bankers and professional moneylenders. 

State what you know of the rates of interest charged, the methods 
used for calculating it and for enforcing the payment of the debt. 

Do you think a large number of people who are efficient farmers, 
are being turned into tenants for a period, or tenants at will through 
the process of the enforcement of the old debts and landed property 
passing on into the hands of the creditors ? 
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If this process is going on, does it take away from the actual culti- 
vator the incentive to produce more and in an efficient and better 
manner ? 

6. Give some idea of the number of small subsidiary industries 
allied or supplemental to agriculture existing in your province, such as 
rice milling, dairy farming, gur making, garden produce, cotton ginneries, 
sugar refineries, hand spinning, etc. 

Can you suggest methods by which any such industries could be 
encouraged and by which the producer might be enabled to get a better 
return for his produce ? 

Can you suggest any enterprises which may give employment to 
the farmer during seasons when he cannot make full use of his time on 
his farm and thus enable him to supplement his income and to raise his 
standard of living? 

What would be the best method of securing working capital for 
such enterprises ? 

What financial machinery do you suggest for this purpose ? 

7. State what you know of the relations that exist between the Co- 
operative Banks and the other banks in the country, namely, the Imperial 
Bank of India, the Joint Stock Banks and the Indigenous Banks. 

Describe any existing difficulties in the matter of finance in the 
case of Co-operative Societies both in regard to short and long term 
capital. 

Can you give an estimate of the amount of extra capital required 
for financing the Co-operative movement in your district or province ? 

Is there any competition in your district or province between the 
Co-operative Banks and Joint Stock Banks ? 

If so to what extent and in what direction ? 

Have you any views regarding the possibility and desirability of 
granting financial concessions in order to stimulate the growth of the 
Co-operative movement (e.g., by extension of special exemption from 
income-tax to genuine Co-operative Societies, inclusion of debentures 
issued by Provincial Co-operative Banks in the list of trustee securities, 
•etc.) ? 

II. — Indigenous Banking. 

Note. — By indigenous banking is meant all banks and bankers other than the 
Imperial Bank of India, the Exchange Banks, Joint Stock Banks and Co-operative 
Banks. It includes any individual or private firm receiving deposits dealing in hundis 
or lending money.) 

1. State what you know of the functions of the indigenous bank or 
banker in your district of province enumerating all kinds of business the 
bank or banker transacts ? 

- 2. How and to what extent does an indigenous bank or banker in 
your district or province assist in financing agriculture, trade and 
industry ? ■ ' " w v; ;■ . 

: 3; State what you know of the organisation of the indigenous bank- 
ing system in your district or province with regard to — 

\a) the amount of capital invested, 

(b) the volume of their business. 
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ic) their expenses, and 

« (d) the relations between one indigenous bank and , another. 

between indigenous banks and other banks in the cpphbry, 
(viz.) the Imperial Bank of India, the Joint Stock Banks arid 
the Co-operative Banks. 

4. State what you know of the various forms of hundis and other 
credit instruments used by the indigenous banks and bankers and the 
extent of their use. Give sample copies of any of the hundis, promissory 
notes, deposit receipts, etc., used in your locality. 

5. State what you know of the indigenous bankers’ methods of grant- 
ing loans and allowing cash credits and the terms and nature of these 
loans and cash credits. 

What are the means by which the indigenous banks and bankers 
provide themselves with funds to meet their demands ? 

What are the rates of interest allowed on various kinds of deposits 
received by them ? 

Is it a custom among some indigenous bankers, who carry on other 
business besides banking, to insist that advances made by them should 
be taken in commodities and not in cash ? 

Is it also a custom to insist that repayments should be made by sale 
of goods through the creditor ? 

6. What are the rates of interest either in money or in kind which 
the agricultural community has to pay at present to the indigenous 
banker ? 

In what manner do you suggest these rates could be brought clown 
by better organisation ? 

Would the reduction of such rates confer great benefit on the agri- 
cultural community and increase its resources thereby leading either to 
an improvement in the standard of living or enabling them to spend 
more on agricultural improvements, better agricultural implements, etc ? 

7. Is there a prejudice in your locality against the indigenous 
bankers ? 

Are these bankers sufficiently protected in law ? 

Is there any legal or other facility which can be extended to them ? 

Are the dealings of this class of bankers with their .clientele con- 
ducted on sound iines ? 

, If not, indicate the existing defects, making suggestions for 
remedying them. 

dvWould you suggest any * means of making this- class of bankers 
more serviceable to the community ? 

Could you suggest any means by which the indigenous banking 
system in India could be improved and consolidated ? 

Do you recommend any special facilities to be given to this class 
for this purpose ? 

: What do you think would be the attitude of the indigenous bank- 
ing community towards the introduction of any ^measures f or regula- 
ting '.their, operations and for giving rmblicitv to the same ? 
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9. After making allowance for the legal expenses, management 
charges, losses through default and losses through foreclosure, can you. 
give an idea of the net return to the indigenous banks and bankers on 
their capital ? 

10. Please state whether the indigenous banks and bankers are able 
to meet all demands for accommodation or whether they are obliged to 
refuse any either on account of the unacceptable nature of the security 
offered or owing to insufficiency of their working capital ? 

■11. How in your opinion should the indigenous banking system be 
linked with the central money market and provincial capitals ? 

Would you suggest the establishment of a branch of a Joint Stock 
Bank, or a branch of a Central Reserve Bank, or a local bank with 
local directorate, in each district with which the indigenous banking 
system may be connected ? 

In what manner could such a bank inspire the confidence of the 
indigenous bankers and be able to utilise the local knowledge and 
experience of the latter ? 

How is the competition of such a bank with the indigenous bankers 
to be avoided ? 

12. Do you think there is a large amount of money in the districts 
in the hands of indigenous bankers which does not find employment 
throughout the year ? 

Do you think that owing to this cause any large amount of money is 
flowing to the provincial capital either for long or for short periods ? 

Do you think any kind of improvement in the organisation of lending 
or borrowing can be made by which these funds instead of flowing to 
the provincial capitals would find remunerative employment in the 
districts and thereby benefit the districts ? 

III. — Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1, What are the existing banking resources in the province ? 

Can you state the amount of additional capital, if any, required ? 

What are the means or institutions in existence for encouraging 

savings and investment habit ? 

Are the public provided with full facilities for the investment of their 
savings ? 

Can the existing facilities be improved in any way or extended in 
the smaller interior places ? 

Can you give any useful information in regard to the habits of the 
people of India to invest in silver and gold ? 

2. Are Postal Cash Certificates popular in your district or province 
and can any steps be taken to increase their popularity ? 

Do present interest rates of Cash Certificates require revision and do 
existing terms of issue in any way need change ? 

Do Savings Banks afford all possible facilities to the public ? 

What classes of population resort to such forms of investment ? 

Can anything be done to attract other classes ? 

Have you anything to say regarding the alleged competition of 
Government with Banking institutions and bankers in regard to deposits 
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3- State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of Government 
securities afforded by Government, the Imperial Bank of India and 
other Banks. Are you in favour of granting any special facilities to the 
.small agriculturists and the small investors of the country 'to take up 
some form of Government security ? If so, state what special facilities 
you recommend ? 

State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of securities, other 
than Government securities, afforded by the various financial agencies. 

Can you indicate clearly the habits of various groups of people in 
your district or province with reference to monies which come into their 
hands by sale of produce or through any other cause ? Where do they 
keep this money and for what purposes and in what manner do they 
use it ? 

Do the farmers lend to fellow agriculturists and on what terms ? 
How do they invest surplus money in a prosperous year? Give any 
information you can regarding the amount, growth and distribution of 
capital among the incligeneous population. 

4. State what you know about the growth of cheque-habit. 

What has been the effect of the abolition of stamp duty on cheques ? 

What classes of population use cheques ? Have you any suggestions 
to make for further promoting the cheque habit ( e.g payments of 
Government servants and bank employees above Rs. 100 by cheques) ? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of vernacular 
scripts in banking ? 

5. Do you support the view that the banking and investment habit 
in India is of very slow growth ? 

If so, to what causes do you attribute it ? 

Have you any suggestions to make regarding the various possible 
means of educating the people of the country to invest their savings in 
productive undertakings (e.g., propaganda by Government in regard to 
Government loans for capital expenditure, etc.). 

As far as you know, what has been the result of the opening of new 
^branches in recent years by the Imperial Bank of India ? 




NOTES. 


1. The English and Burmese versions of the questionnaire have been 
reprinted in this volume, but it has not been found possible to reprint 
the Tamil version which was made for Chapters IV to VII and XI. 
Chapters XII and XIII were not translated into Burmese. 

2. The index and directions and index to chapters which precede 
the questionnaire in both versions below were prefixed to the question- 
naire as it was issued to the public. , 

3. The questions of each chapter are numbered in a separate series 
in which the hundreds-digit indicates the chapter. There is thus a 
break between the last number of any one chapter and the first number 
of the next. 

4. The standard questionnaire issued by the central committee for 
the guidance of provincial committees is given at page 223. 
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Directions prefixed to the English version of 
the Questionnaire. 

In response to a widely supported request the Government of India * 
has set up a Banking Enquiry Committee to report upon banking in 
India, and has appointed an auxiliary committee in each province to 
assist the All- India Committee. The provincial committees will report 
by March 1930 and the central committee will study their reports and 
make further enquiries with the aid of experts of other countries. 

2. The following questionnaire has been prepared by the Burma 
Committee to assist Burma witnesses in the preparation of their 
evidence. It is not to be regarded as exhaustive. Communications 
with reference to any matter relevant to credit for agriculture or small 
industries, or to t'he financing of intenial trade, or to indigenous banking 
or to the collection of capital or to the development and extension in 
any direction of sound banking, or to any other subjects connected with 
the enquiry will be welcomed. 

3. Certain subjects have been regarded as belonging more properly 
to the field of enquiry of the All-India Banking Enquiry Committee to 
which the Burma Committee is auxiliary. But communications upon 
these subjects also, so far as they deal with matters or aspects of peculiar 
interest to Burma or show any special considerations to be regarded 
with respect to Burma, will be welcomed. These subjects are as 
follows : — 

(#) the regulation of banking with the object of protecting 
depositors and thereby increasing confidence in the banking 
system ; 

( b ) banking education, with the object of providing facilities for 

obtaining training in banking and generally of creating a 
body of people who have a real knowledge of the principles 
and practice of banking ; 

(c) industrial banks and credit facilities for main industries like 

cotton, jute, coal ; 

id) the financing of foreign trade. 

4. It is not expected that every witness will deal with every matter 
mentioned in the questionnaire. But it is hoped that every witness will 
deal fully with every relevant matter to which his activities are closely 
related and will communicate to the committee all special knowledge 
which is at his command and would be of use to the committee, and 
further will enlist the help of other persons having such knowledge 
if they have not been separately addressed by the committee. 

5. The questionnaire has been arranged in chapters to facilitate the 
selection of questions by witnesses ; but as it is not possible to repeat 
all questions which relate to the subjects of more than one chapter, 
the committee hopes that witnesses will be able to look over the whole 
questionnaire to discover all questions related to their particular 
interests. 
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6. Witnesses are requested to leave a margin two inches wide-' 
in their answer-paper for filing. (It will be found convenient to fold 
over a marginal strip two inches wide and to place each sheet of paper 
with this towards the left when first writing on that sheet. The margin 
will thus be on the, right-hand side when writing on the . back, of 
the paper-; but if circumstances' permit it -wilPbe better to- write on one 
side only.) 

7. Witnesses who are, able to. send , three typed,, copies, of their 
answers should please do so. 

8. Replies may be written in the language most convenient tO' the- 
writer. But* the committee hopes -that every one will write as much of 
his reply, as he can in English. 

9. Replies to the questionnaire should be sent before the 2nd 
January and' should be addressed as-follOws :—- 

The Secretary (Questionnaire) , 

Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee., 

Secretariat; Rangopn* 

The Deputy Commissioner (or Sub-divisional Officer or. Township; 
Officer) will, on request, supply envelopes and stamp and despatch 
replies. 

10. The publication of the answers of witnesses is under, considera- 
tion. If any witness desires not to have his name associated with any 
evidence, ox wishes , to have any evidence not published at all, or wishes 
to have any evidence kept confidential, his wishes will be strictly 
complied with.- 

11; Additional copies of the questionnaire in English or Burmese 
and of some chapters in Tamil may be obtained from the Secretary on 
application. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE, 


CHAPTER I.— AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: 

Purposes of Loans. 

1. Is it the common practice for cultivators of your locality to 
borrow for the following purposes ? — 

(а) to meet current expenditure in ordinary years ; 

(б) to meet current expenditure in a year following a bad harvest 

( c ) to buy cattle ordinarily ; 

(d) to buy land, make permanent improvements* obtain any 

permanent equipment which confers earning-power* to -build 
houses ; 

(e) to pay rent, land-revenue, capitation -tax or thathameda ; 

(/) for special occasions for which plans are usually made in 
advance, such as shin by us, ear-borings, marriages, ahlus of 
various kinds, journeys to famous pagodas ; 

(g) for sudden unexpected occasions, such as funerals, replace- 

ment of cattle suddenly dying ; 

( h ) to educate childifen ; 

(i) to buy expensive luxuries (such as gramophones, wireless,- 

bicyles, mirrors, elaborate almirabs, specially fine clothes) or 
to pay* for* extravagances of dnrldrefn? ; . 

( j) any other common purposes which you can mention. 

2. If money is commonly obtained for any of the above purposes' 
otherwise than by borrowing, state how. 


Grop4oans to • Cultivators. 

Note. — Crop-loans are loans taken by a cultivator for any purpose (in connection* 
with either cultivation or household expenses) and expected by the lender to be 
repaid at, the next harvest . 

3. For- which oh the purposes mentioned in Question 1 is the- 
borrowing usually done by a crop-loan 5 ? 

4: Note. — Throughout this question exclude loans by landowners to their own 
tenants. (See Question 6l) 

(1) flow much off He total crop-loans of your locality is taken f rom- 
(a) banks, (b) co-operative societies, ( c ) other persons ? (Answer in such 
terms as one half , very little.) 

(2) Wfiat sorts of people are included amongst those “ other 
persons” ? (State whether they are Burmese, Chinese, Chettiars Ot 
other kinds of Indians — mention which kinds of Indians.) State which 
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sorts are numerous, which are in moderate numbers and which few ; if 
possible give some idea of the relative numbers. How much of the 
total crop-loans in your locality does each sort provide ? 

(3) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answer to 
item 2 are cultivators? How much of the total crop-loans do these 
cultivators provide ? 

(4) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answer to 
item 2 are not cultivators but own agricultural land (i.e. you should 
exclude cases of land temporarily taken over for bad debts) ? How 
much of the total crop-loans do these landowners provide ? 

(5) To what extent do people of each sort mentioned in your 
answer to item 2 borrow from others to get money for loans ? 

(6) Do any lenders prefer to confine their crop-loans to cultivators 
of particular races or to cultivators of any other special kind, and usually 
refuse other business ? If so, give their reasons. 

(7) Do any lenders give better or worse terms to particular kinds 
of borrowers ? If so, give their reasons (e.g. it is sometimes said that 
Indian borrowers get better terms than Burman). 

(8) Under what circumstances do borrowers of crop-loans prefer 
to deaf with any particular kind of lender ? 

5. (1) Answer the following questions for crop-loans in your locality, 
excluding loans granted by landlords to their tenants : — 

(a) What is the usual time of year for taking the loan ? 

(b) What is the usual rate of interest ? 

(c) What are the highest and lowest rates of interest that 

are common ? 

(d) Under what circumstances are different rates of interest 

fixed ? 

(c) When the rate of interest is fixed by the month, is the 
Burmese month or the English month generally used ? 

(/) What is the usual kind of security ? 

(g) What other kinds of security are common ? 

(//) When gold ornaments are given in pledge for loans, what 
is the largest loan given on one hundred rupees worth 
of gold ? (Or, on ten rupees worth of gold) ? Is 
interest less for such loans than for others ? 

O') What documents are executed for the loan ? In what 
language are they written ? 

(j) Is any oral agreement made to supplement the document ? 

(k) What other conditions are usually made for such loans? 

(/) What conditions are understood without being 

mentioned ? 

(m) What deductions are made from the principal money at 

the time of giving it out ? 

(n) Is any interest deducted at the time of giving out the 

loan ? If so, how much ? 

(o) What presents does custom require either borrowers or 

lenders to make to the other party ? 

(p) If interest is not paid on due date, how long do lenders 

wait before they begin to reckon interest on the 
interest ? 

(2) Is any modification of the answer you have given to any item 
in the first part of this question necessary for any particular class of 
crop-loans ? 


i 

I 
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(3) Do lenders from whom cultivators take loans at the beginning 
of the rains promise to give the borrowers further loans as required 
until harvest ? 

(4) Do the rates of interest on crop-loans vary from year to year 
or do they remain steady ? How have these rates of interest changed 
during the last ten or twenty years ? 

6. (1) Are there many tenants in your locality ? 

(Note. — If there are very few the remainder of this question should not 
be answered.) 

(2 ) What proportion of tenants in your locality get their crop-loans 
from their landlords (that is, the owners of land they cultivate) ? 

(3) Do the landlords generally lend from their own money or do 
they borrow on each occasion the money required by the tenant ?■ 

(4) Do many landlords who lend their own money to their tenants 
have a long-standing loan of their own ? 

(5) When the landlord lends from his own capital : — 

(a) how much does he charge the tenant either more or less 

interest than another lender would charge ? 

(/>) is there any other difference in the answers which must 
be given to any part of Question 5 in these cases ? 

(6) When a landlord borrows the money required by his tenant : — 

{a) to what extent does he get better terms than the tenant 
himself would get ? 

(b) to what extent does he get better terms than an ordinary 

cultivator would get ? 

(c) how much does be charge the tenant more or less interest 

than he himself pays ? 

(d) does his loan to the tenant differ in any other of the 

matters mentioned in Question 5 from the loan taken 
by himself ? 

(7) Do some landlords instead of lending to their tenants act as 
sureties to enable the tenants to borrow elsewhere ? Is this practice 
common in your locality ? In what respects and to what extent do- 
tenants get better terms in this way ? 

7. Are loans commonly taken in your locality on sabafie, fie-be or any 
other similar system? Is saba-nywn (or a similar system for other 
produce) in use ? State the usual rates, the usual reasons for taking 
such loans, other usual circumstances of such loans and any customary 
conditions with regard to such loans. 

8. Is any considerable amount of crop-loans given as loans of paddy 
or other produce ? If given, what are the usual terms ? Under what 
circumstances are such loans taken ? 

9. Do some cultivators instead of taking loans sell their crop before 
harvest at a price fixed at the time of the sale and without reference to 
the price which happens to be current after harvest ? 

10. What difficulties do responsible cultivators meet in obtaining 
necessary crop-loans ? How do those difficulties come about ? What 
remedies- do you suggest ? 

11. If cultivators got crop-loans more easily would they probably 
get better crops ? Would the crops be so much better that the people 
could pay interest on larger loans and still have a larger balance for 
themselves ? 
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12. (1) What advantages and what disadvantages are there in 
-taking crop-loans from the township officer instead of borrowing from 
a Chettiar or a co-operative society ? 

(2). Are the disadvantages greater than the advantages ? 

(Note. —Please see also Questions 901 to 906 for the application of co-operative 
principles to crop-loans.) 

Crop-loans to Landlords. 

13. What differences in your answers to Questions 4 and 5 are 
necessary if the borrower is, not a cultivator but is a Landlord, that is to 
say, a landowner who does not cultivate any land but leases his land 
to tenants ? 

Long-term Loans. 

Note. — L ong-term loans are loans which are given without an expectation that 
the. whole will be repaid within five years. 

14. (1) For -what .purposes are long-term loans needed in your 
locality by (a) practical cultivators owning the land they cultivate, 

(b) tenant cultivators, (c) landlords, that is landowners who let their 
land to tenants ? Distinguish these three classes in your answer. 

(2) For what other purposes are long-term loans needed by any 
of these classes in any other part of Burma ? 

Long-term Loans to Cultivators. 

15. (1) How much of the loiig- term loans to cultivators of your 
locality has been taken from (a) banks, i b) co-operative societies, 

(c) other persons ? Answer in such terms as one kalfr very lit tie % 

(2) What sorts of people are included amongst those “ other 
persons ” ? (State whether they are Burmese, Chinese, Chettiars or 
other kinds of Indians — mention which kinds. of Indians.) State which 
sorts are numerous, which are in moderate numbers and which few ; if 
possible give some idea of the relative numbers. How much of the 
total long-term loans in your locality does -each sort provide ? 

(3) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answer 
to item (2) are cultivators ? How much of the total long-term loans of 
the locality have these cultivators provided ? 

,(4) How many of each sort of people mentioned in your answers 
to item (2) are not cultivators but own agricultural land. (N.B. — You 
should exclude cases of land temporarily taken over for bad debts) ? 
How much of the . total long-term loans of the locality have these 
landowners provided ? ■ 

(5) Do any lenders prefer to confine their long-term loans to 
cultivators of. particular races or to . cultivators of any other special kind, 
and. usually refuse other business? If so, give their reasons. 

(6) Do any lenders . give better or worse terms to particular kinds 
of borrowers ? If so, give their reasons. 

(7) Under what circumstances do borrowers of ■ long-term loans 
prefer to deal with any particular kind of lender ? 

16. (1) Answer the following questions for long-term loans taken by 
^cultivators in your locality : — 

(a) what is the usual rate of interest ? 

(b) what are the highest and lowest rates of interest that are 

common ? • 
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{c) under \vhat cirGiimstanca^afe “different rates of interest fixed ? 
{ d ) when the rate of interest is fixed by the month, is the 
Burmese or the English month generally adopted ? how 
many times one month’s interest is usually paid for a 
whole year ? 

(e) how often is interest due for payment ? is interest ever due 
at any time except after a harvest ? if interest is not 
paid on due date, how long a time elapses before it is 
treated as a debt with interest to be paid on it ? 
if) is it usual to fix a definite period after which the loan must 
be repaid ? if so, what is the usual period ? is the 
period usually arranged so that the payment will become 
due in harvest time ? is the borrower allowed to repay the 
loan whenever he likes before the agreed period expires ? 
if no definite period is fixed, is the borrower liable to 
be called upon to repay at an inconvenient time ? 

(g) is the borrower allowed to repay an instalment of the loan ? 

if so, can an instalment be made at any time of the year ? 
is any additional payment required by the lender for 
allowing the privilege of repaying an instalment ? does 
an instalment cease to bear interest as soon as it is paid ? 
must the borrower give previous notice before repaying 
an instalment ? what is the consequence of failing to 
give this notice ? have you ever heard of an instalment 
offered by a borrower being refused ? 

(h) has the lender a right to recall the loan at any time ? when 

do lenders of any class make use of this right ? why do 
they do this ? what expenses do borrowers commonly 
suffer through such recalls ? does a borrower commonly 
arrange a fresh loan with the same lender when his loan 
is recalled ? 

(i) what is the usual kind of security ? 

(j) what other kinds of security are commonly taken ? 

(k) when mortgages are taken :as security, how commonly are 

usufructuary mortgages taken ? 

(/) what documents are executed for the loan? in what 
language are they written ? 

(m) is any Oral agreement made to supplement the document ? 

what other conditions are usually made for such loans ? 

(o) what conditions are understood without being mentioned ? 

(ft) what deductions are made from the principal money at the 
time of giving it out ? 

(q) is any interest deducted at the time of giving out the loan ? 

if so, how muOh ? 

(r) what presents does custom require either borrowers or 

- lenders to make to the- other party ? 

(s) if interest is not paid on due date, how long do lenders wait 

before they begin to reckon interest upon it ? 

(2) Is any modification of the answer you have given to any item 
in the first part of this question necessary for any particular class of 
long-term loans ? 

17. Do the rates of interest at which long-term loans are granted 
“change from year 16 year or do they remain steady ? How have these 
' fates' of intet-dst Changed during the last ten or twenty years ? 



18. How do the rates of interest charged for long-term loans, 
compare with those charged for crop-loans ? How has this relationship 
changed during the last ten or twenty years ? 

19. (1) What difficulties do respectable borrowers meet in connection 
with long-term loans ? Does the purpose of the loan make any 
difference in this respect ? 

(2) How do the difficulties arise ? 

(3) What remedies do you suggest ? 

20. (1) Do you know that Government is willing on certain 
conditions to lend money for a long period to cultivators who wish to 
make improvements in their land, and that the rate of interest is only 
13 annas 4 pies per cent per month ? 

(2) Why do very few cultivators ask for such loans ? 

(3) Should a mortgage for securing such a loan be given priority 
over earlier mortgages ? 

21. (1) Doyou think the provision of land-mortgage banks desirable 
in Burma ? 

(2) How do you expect them to be useful to (a) practical agricul- 
turists owning their land, (6) tenant cultivators, (c) landowners who let 
their land to tenants ? 

(3) What security would tenants give to a land- mortgage bank ? 

(4) Do you recommend that land-mortgage banks should lend to 
all the three classes mentioned in item 2 of this question ? 

(5) All banks making long-term loans require an instalment of 
the principal money to be paid every year as well as the interest, and 
they require both these payments to be made regularly. Land-mortgage 
banks would have to follow this plan. The interest would be less than 
is paid to Chettiars in most places and would perhaps be the same as 
is paid in co-operative societies ; but, if the borrower failed to pay, the 
bank would generally be unable to wait and would be compelled to sell 
the land. Do you think cultivators in Burma would like such a bank ? 

22. (1) What measures other than the establishment of land-mortgage 
banks do you recommend for the improvement of the facilities of 
agriculturists for long-term loans ? 

( 2 ) What security is available for loans given in any manner 
you suggest ? What would be the cost of a loan to the borrower ? 

(3) Please explain as fully as you can the practical working of 
the measures you suggest. 

Note.— Please see also Questions 907 to 910 for the application of co-operative 
principles to long-term loans. 

Long-term Loans to Landlords. 

23. What differences in your answers to Questions 15 and 16 are 
necessary if the borrower is not a cultivator but a landlord, that is to 
say, a landowner who does not cultivate any land but leases his land 
to tenants ? 

Intermediate Loans. 

Note.— I ntermediate loans are loans which are not expected to be repaid at next 
harvest but are expected to be repaid within two, three or four years. 

24. (1) For what purposes are intermediate loans needed in your 
locality by (a) practical cultivators owning the land they cultivate,. 
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lb) tenant cultivators, (c) landlords, that is to say, landowners who do 
not cultivate, but let their land to tenants ? Distinguish these three 
classes in your answer. 

(2) For what other purposes are intermediate loans needed by 
any of these classes in any other part of Burma ? 

25. (1) What changes in your answers to Questions 16 and 17 are 
needed for intermediate loans taken by cultivators ? 

(2) What changes in your answers to Questions 16 and 17 are 
needed for intermediate loans taken by landlords ? 

26. (1) What difficulties do ordinary respectable cultivators or 
landlords meet in getting an intermediate loan ? Does the purpose of 
the loan make any difference in this respect ? 

(2) How do the difficulties arise ? 

(3) What remedies do you suggest ? 

All kinds of Loans. 

27. Is there competition amongst persons who regularly lend money 
to cultivators ? 

28. Is ill feeling against any class of lenders common ? What is 
the cause of this ? How can it be removed ? 

29. (1) Are borrowers generally able to reckon the interest due 
from them or to get it reckoned by another person so as to check the 
lender’s accounts ? 

(2) Do they commonly check in this way the lender’s account of 
their loan ? Or do they trust the account kept by the lender ? 

(3) Do lenders of all classes keep accurate accounts in fact? 
How do they get the interest calculated accurately ? 

(4) What is the usual cause of disputes about the accounts ? 
With what kinds of lenders do they arise ? 

30. (l) How is the repayment of a loan acknowledged when there is 
(a) a mortgage ( b ) a pro-note (c) no document as security. 

(2) Do cultivators usually get a receipt when they repay only a 
part of a loan ? 

(3) Do they ever have difficulty in getting such a receipt ? 

31. What difficulties do cultivators sometimes meet in recovering 
pro-notes, mortgage- deeds or other documents or jewellery given by 
them as security for loans ? Under what circumstances do these 
difficulties arise ? How do the borrowers proceed ? How can the 
difficulties be prevented by the borrowers? Can the difficulties be 
prevented altogether ? 

32. (1) Do lenders of any class sometimes ask borrowers unexpectedly 
to repay their loans immediately or after a short time, even when the 
security is good and there has been no previous arrangement for 
repayment at that time ? 

(2) What reasons do they generally give to borrowers on these 
occasions ? 

(3) What are generally the real reasons ? 

(4) Do they ever ask for such repayments because a more 
profitable use of their money is offered elsewhere ? 

(5) What remedies are available ? 

16 D-V- 
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53, Does a lender, who has for a long-term loan a mortgage on 
a borrower’s land, charge him more than the usual rate of interest for a 
crop-loan because the borrower must otherwise bear the expense of 
executing a fresh mortgage to another lender ? Is this done when there 
is still sufficient security for both loans ? What kinds of lenders are 
concerned ? Are they numerous ? 

34. How do borrowers of any kind suffer inconvenience through the 
Chettiar custom of changing agents every three years ? 

35. What other complaints do borrowers have against any kind of 
lenders ? What remedies do you suggest ? 

36. How long does it take on an average in your locality to recover 
through the civil courts money due on a pro-note ? How could this 
time be reduced ? 

37. (1) How long does it take on an average in your locality to 
obtain a preliminary decree in a mortgage-suit ? How could this period 
be reduced ? 

(2) When six months have expired since a preliminary mortgage 
decree has been given, how much longer is required on an average to 
get a final decree ? How can this time be reduced ? 

(3) How long is the ordinary interval between the date of final 
decree and the date of publication of a proclamation of sale ? How can 
this interval be reduced ? 

(4) How long a time elapses on an average between the 
proclamation of sale and the recovery of the money? How can this 
time be reduced? ?: 

(5) What reasons are there for and against reducing the period 
of six months granted by a preliminary mortgage-decree ? How much 
reduction do you recommend ? 

38. (1) Are disputes between borrowers and lenders common in your 
locality ? 

(2) Do disputes between borrowers and lenders often arise 
through misunderstandings of each other’s language ? 

(3) What other causes of disputes are common ? 

(4) To what extent is arbitration used to settle disputes in your 
locality ? How are arbitrators appointed ? Is their decision commonly 
effective ? 

39. (1) Do lenders generally ask the purpose for which a loan 
is taken ? 

(2) Do borrowers often deceive the lender in this matter ? 

(3) What are usually the real purposes in such cases ? What 
purposes are usually pretended ? 

Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 

40. (1) Which of the principal crops of your district are consumed 
near by and which are sent to a great distance ? 

(2) For crops which are consumed near by, state whether 
cultivators themselves sell retail. If not, through whose hands do these 
crops pass before reaching the consumer ? How do those persons get 
the money they need to pay for the crop ? When is the cash paid to 
theecultivator ? How much is usually sold by an average cultivator at 
on time ? 
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(3) For crops which are sent a great distance — 

(a) are they bought by local dealers or by dealers from 

other places or by brokers or agents of distant buyers ? 

(b) do the dealers trade on their own money or do they 

raise loans or get money by discounting hundis ? 

(c) if the dealers commonly take loans, from whom and on 

what terms do they borrow? What is the usual 
practice with regard to security for these loans ? 

id) if the dealers commonly raise money by hundis, give 
particulars ; 

(e) if hundis are not much used, explain why ; 

(/) how much is usually sold by an average cultivator at one 
time ? 

(g) when is the cash due to the cultivator paid to him ? 

41. (1) Do many cultivators in your district borrow money in 
connection with the marketing of their crops ? What crops do they 
cultivate ? Are they owners or tenants of their land ? What is the 
usual amount of the loan ? From whom are the loans taken ? Give as 
many further particulars as you can of the circumstances and of the 
conditions of the loans. 

(2) Are many cultivators in your district compelled by lack of 
money and pressure by their creditors to sell their produce earlier 
than they otherwise would ? What crops do they cultivate ? Are they 
owners or tenants of their land ? How much longer would they keep 
their produce if not so compelled to sell ? Do they sell it all early 
or only a part ? How much do they lose by this in an ordinary year ? 
Do they prefer to sell early rather than take loans, or are they unable 
to get loans ? 

(3) What proposals do you offer for assisting cultivators in the 
matters treated in this question ? 

42. Are any cultivators who have borrowed money controlled in 
any way by their creditors as regards the persons to whom or the 
way in which they may dispose of their produce ? Give as many 
particulars as you can. 

% 

43. (1) Which kinds of agricultural produce are stored by local 

dealers or millers for sale after some time ? Do these dealers commonly 
borrow money to carry on this business ? What security do they give 
for their loans ? , ■ 

(2) Do cultivators store their own produce for sale a long time 
after harvest ? How do they obtain the money they require while the 
produce is stored ? 

(3) If, in either of the cases mentioned in items (1) and (2) of 
this question, the produce itself is given as security for loans, give as 
; much information as you can about the way this is arranged and about 
the usual conditions of the loans. If you can give a copy of any 
.documents used f or such loans please do so. 

44. (1) What documents (e.g. railway receipts) representing claims 
•upon agricultural produce are used for borrowing money during the 
process of marketing that produce ? 

(2) Are any difficulties experienced in the use of any of these 
documents ? How can the difficulties be removed ? 
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(3) Are there any new types of such documents which you think 
should be brought into use ? Please give as full particulars as you 
can of the way they would be used and the special advantages they 
would have. 

45. Would a system be satisfactory under which banks keep in their 
own godowns goods upon which their advances are secured ? What 
changes do you suggest ? How would the banks be safeguarded if your 
suggestions were adopted ? 

46. (1) If persons of good reputation built at suitable centres 
warehouses to which the public might bring produce to be stored,, 
what documents would they need to give to persons who stored produce 
with them so that any person who bought the documents in good faith 
from the holder would obtain a good title to the produce ? 

(2) To make such documents a satisfactory security for bankers 
would it be necessary (having regard to Exception 1 of Section 108 of 
the Indian Contract Act*) for the warehouses to be licensed and 
supervised by Government or for the forms of the documents to be 
prescribed by Government ? What further provisions would be necessary 
or desirable ? 

(3) Would there be need for Government’s financial assistance- 
in constructing and working the warehouses ? 

(4) For what kinds of produce and what parts of the country 
would the plan be suitable ? 

47. Having regard to Sections 108 and* 17b of the Indian Contract 
Act*, can you suggest any method, apart from that suggested in reply 
to Question 46, of arranging for agricultural produce to constitute a 
security satisfactory to indigenous and other bankers ? 

48. (1) Is there any reason why any rice miller should not issue a 
transferable warrant which, as representing the paddy brought to him* 
for storing or milling would be available as a pledge to a bank ? 

(2) Would not the development of this business help the 
marketing of the produce ? 

(3) Could it be applied to other kinds of produce besides paddy 
and rice ? 

# (4) What drawbacks or limitations are there to the development 
of such a business ? 

(5) Please suggest a form for the warrant. 

49. Please comment upon the statement that no marked improvement 
in the finance of the marketing of paddy can be achieved without — 

(a) restriction of the kinds of paddy grown to a small number of 

types ; and 

(b) standardised grading in each of those types ; and 

( c ) provision for storage in bulk of such standard grades. 

50. (1) Has any scheme been proposed in your locality for forming 
co-operative societies for selling agricultural produce or for forming any 
other association for the same purpose ? 

(2) Describe any difficulties that have been or would be met in 
getting the money required by such societies and associations. 

(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 

* Sections 108 and 178 of the Indian Contract Act are reproduced at the end of 
this Chapter. 
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Organisation of Agricultural Loans. 

51. (1) What part in providing the money required by local 
money-lenders for agricultural loans is played by (a) the Imperial Bank, 
(h) the Exchange Banks, (c) the other joint stock banks and (d) the other 
banks managed 'on European lines ? Distinguish the various seasons 
of the year in your answer, and include loans for marketing as well as 
for cultivation. 

(2) What improvements can you suggest in this matter ? 

Agricultural Charge. 

52. (1) Should a preferential claim upon the crops or cattle of a 
-cultivator be given under any circumstances to a person who has lent 
that cultivator money ? Under what circumstances ? With what 
restrictions and precautions ? Should the claim be restricted to lenders 
registered in some way as bankers or regular professional lenders ? 
Should the claim be restricted to loans registered in some way ? If 
so, how should they be registered ? If not, how would competing 
claims, of this kind be treated ? How in any case should the claim 
upon a tenant rank with regard to the claim of his landlord for (a) rent, 
(h) advances ? Would cultivators be likely to find their borrowing power 
reduced by such legislation ? 

(2) Could legislation provide that an innocent purchaser of the 
produce, with or without knowledge of the claim, should have a goods 
title to the produce free from all claims of the lender ? What reason 
are there for and against such legislation ? Do you recommend it ? 
What supplementary provisions would you make ? 

Agricultural Insurance. 

53. How could agriculturists be helped by insurance in obtaining 
loans ? (Consider insurance of their own lives, insurance of cattle, 
insurance of crops against flood or pests or rain at harvest, all other 
modes of insurance.) Give particulars, if you can, of any practicable 
schemes. What difficulties are there ? 

Value of Agricultural Land. 

Note. — V alue of land means the price which would be regarded locally as 
reasonable in a private sale of the land made without hurry or pressure on either side. 

54. (1) What different sorts of agricultural land would you 
distinguish in your locality with respect to valuation ? (e.g, pasture land, 
ground-nut land, irrigated paddy land, ordinary unirrigated paddy 
land, high paddy land, flooded land, kaing land by the Irrawaddy, kaing 
land by small streams, custard-apple gardens, mango gardens, betel-nut 
gardens, orchard gardens of different kinds, market gardens, flower 
gardens, dhani belts, ihetke fields, etc.) 

(2) For each sort of land in your locality so distinguished, state 
what is the most usual value per acre at present, and what Is the value 
of the best and worst land of that sort (e.g. say : unirrigated paddy land 
in X and Y townships runs from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 per acre ; the most 
usual value is about Rs. 180 per acre). Do not give the value of land 
in exceptional situations. 

(3) What are the rents corresponding to those sale-values ? 
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55. For each sort of land which you distinguish in Question 54, 
state what are the principal causes of differences in its value or rent 
from place to place. 

56. (1) In the last two or three years has the value or rent of any 
sort of land in your locality risen or fallen? How much ? 

(2) If you think any sort of land in your locality is likely to rise 
or fall in value or rent in the near future, say why and whether you 
think the rise or fall will be large. 

57. What proportion of the value fas defined in the note above 
Question 54) is generally obtained in sales by government auction for 
recovery of land revenue or in execution of a decree of a civil court? 

Statistics.*. 

58. How can a good estimate be made of the total amount of 
crop-loans required every year in any area? Give, if you can, an 
estimate for a township and a district and for Upper Burma and Lower 
Burma* showing how your result is obtained. 

59. How can a good estimate be made of the total indebtedness of 
cultivators who own their land excluding all debts which will normally 
be paid off at next harvest , and dividing the debts into (a) those secured 
by mortgages and ( b ) other debts ? Give, if you can, estimates for a 
township and a district/and for Upper Burma and Lower Burma, 
showing how your result is obtained. 

NoTE.-*The statistics of mortgages in thq Land Records and Registration 
Departments are known to be erroneous because redemptions are rarely recorded. 
Observe that only persons actually cultivating their own land are concerned, and 
that their loans are to be reckoned as they are when accounts have just been settled 
after harvest. The estimate is to be made also for an ordinary year, when the debts 
have not been swollen by a bad harvest or temporarily reduced by a good harvest. 

60. (1) Suppose the ordinary cultivators of your locality owning and 
working a holding of average size were divided into the five classes 
described below according to the debts they have remaining in an 
ordinary year just after selling their harvest and settling accounts as far 
as they can (i.e. as explained in the note below Question 59). The 
classes are : — 

A. those who are free from debt and have cattle and enough wunsa 

to last until next harvest begins (or have enough money to pay 
all their debts and buy this much wunsa) ; 

B. those who do not belong to the class A but would be able to 

pay off all their debts if they used all the money they have 
and sold all their wunsa but kept their cattle ; 

C. those who do not belong to class A or B but have debts which 

are less than half the value of their land (not counting other 
property) ; 

D. those whose debts are more than half the value of their land 

but are less than the value of all their property ; 

E. those whose debts exceed the value of all their property. 

On an average how many cultivators in ten belong to each of these 
classes ? If any class includes very few, mention that and confine your 
estimate to the other classes. 

* In printing the replies the four questions of this section have been treated as 
separate sections. 
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(2J If a cultivator of your district (a) has debts which in an 
ordinary year, after selling the harvest and settling accounts, amount to 
just half the value of his land, ( h ) has a holding of average size, (c) is as 
industrious and efficient as the average cultivator, (d) has an average 
family according to his age and (e) is healthy, can he reasonably hope 
to prevent his indebtedness from increasing seriously (making allowances 
for ups and downs according to the season) ? If he can, say what 
proportion of class D could also hope for this ; if he cannot, say how 
much less his permanent debts must be to allow him this hope, and 
what proportion of class C have debts as small as this. 

(3) Can you suggest any better way of grading the cultivators 
according to their indebtedness ? If so, will you describe it and answer 
items (1) and (2) of this question as they would be expressed in terms 
of that grading ? 

(N*B. — This to be done in addition to answering items 1 and 2 as 
expressed above.) 

61. (1) In an ordinary year, after they have sold all their produce 
and paid their rent, what proportion of the tenants in your locality 
have cattle to plough their land and enough witnsa to last until they can 
get some food from the next harvest and are free from debt ? On an 
average how many tenants in ten would belong to this class ? Can a 
healthy industrious tenant of this class, who is of average skill as a 
cultivator and has the ordinary standard of living, expect to remain in 
this class ? What are his principal difficulties in doing so ? 

(2) How many tenants in ten would be unable to pay all their 
debts after harvest in an ordinary year if they .sold all their cattle and 
all their harvest without keeping any wunsa ? 

Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872) Sections 108 and 178. 

108. No seller can give to the buyer of goods a better title to those 
goods than he has himself, except in the following cases : — 

Exception 1. — When any person is, by the consent of the o wrier, 
in possession of any goods, or of any bill of lading, dock-warrant, 
warehouse-keeper’s certificate, wharfinger’s certificate or warrant or 
order for delivery, or other document showing title to goods, he may 
transfer the ownership of the goods of which he is so in possession, 
or to which such documents relate, to any other person, and give such 
person a good title thereto, not- withstanding any instructions of the 
owner to the contrary : Provided that the buyer acts in good faith, 
and under circumstances which are not such as to raise a reasonable 
presumption that the person in possession of the goods or documents 
has no right to sell the goods. 

Exception 2. — If one of several joint-owners of goods has the sole 
possession of them by the permission of the co-owners, the ownership 
of the goods is transferred to any person who buys them of such 
joint-owner in good faith, and under circumstances which are not such 
as to raise a reasonable presumption that the person in possession of 
the goods has no right to sell them. 

Exception 3. — When a person has obtained possession of goods under 
a contract voidable at the option of the other party thereto, the 
ownership of the goods is transferred to a third person who, before the 
contract is rescinded, buys them in good faith of the person in 
possession ; unless the circumstances which render the contract voidable 
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amounted to an offence committed by the person in possession or those 
whom he represents. In this case the original seller is entitled to 
compensation from the original purchaser for any loss which the seller 
may have sustained by being prevented from rescinding the contract. 


Illustrations , 

(a) A buys from B, in good faith, a cow which B had stolen from C. The 
property in the cow is not transferred to A. 

(b) A, a merchant, entrusts B, his agent, with a bill of lading relating to certain 
goods, and instructs B not to sell the goods for less than a certain price, and not to 
give credit to D. B sells the goods to D for less than that price, and gives D three 
months’ credit. The property in the goods passes to D. 

(c) A sells to B goods of which he has the bill of lading, but the bill of lading 
is made out for delivery of the goods to C, and it has not been endorsed by C. The 
property is not transferred to B. 

(d) A, B and C are joint Hindu brothers, who own certain cattle in common. 
A is left by B and C in possession of a cow, which he sells to D. D purchases 
bona fide. The property in the cow is transferred to D. 

(e) A, by a misrepresentation not amounting to cheating, induces B to sell and 
deliver to him a horse. A sells the horse to C before B has rescinded the contract. 
The property in the horse is transferred to C : and B is entitled to compensation 
from A for any loss which B has sustained by being prevented from rescinding 
the contract. 

{/) A compels B by wrongful intimidation, or induces him by cheating or 
forgery, to sell him a horse, and before B rescinds the contract, sells the horse 
to C. The property is not transferred to C. 

178. A person who is in possession of any goods, or of any bill of 
lading, dock-warrant, warehouse-keeper’s certificate, wharfinger’s 
certificate, or warrant or order for delivery, or any other document of 
title to goods, may make a valid pledge of such goods or documents : 
Provided that the pawnee acts in good faith,' and under circumstances 
which are not such as to raise a reasonable presumption that the pawnor 
is acting improperly : 

Provided also that such goods or documents have not been obtained 
from their lawful owner, or from any person in lawful custody of them, 
by means of an offence or fraud. 


CHAPTER II. — COMMERCIAL CREDIT. 

Note. — u Retail Trader ” means a trader who ordinarily sells only retail. 

201. (I) What are the principal places from which traders of your 
district obtain their stocks of goods ? Distinguish between wholesale 
and retail traders, traders in large towns and traders in small villages, 
and between goods produced in Burma and imported goods. 

(2) Are there any traders who import direct from foreign 
countries ? 

202. Do the retail traders of your district commonly sell on credit ? 
Do credit sales form a large part of their total sales ? Distinguish 
between traders in towns and traders in small villages. 

203. Do the wholesale traders of your district commonly sell on 
credit ? Do credit sales form a large part of their business ? Is there 
any difference in large towns and small towns, or with regard to goods 
produced in Burma and imported goods ? Any other special points ? 
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204 .(1) Do the retail traders of your district commonly buy their 
stocks on credit or borrow money to pay for them ? Distinguish between 
traders in towns and in small villages. 

(2) To what extent is the practice of retail traders in this matter 
affected by the credit which they themselves must give ? 

(3) How do they send the money to pay for their goods ? 

205. (1) Answer Question 204 for wholesale traders and state 
whether there is any difference with respect to goods produced in 
Burma and imported goods. 

(2) Mention particularly the case of traders importing directly 
from foreign countries. 

206. (1) How much of the moneys borrowed by retail traders in your 
district is provided by (a) banks, \b) co-operative societies, (c) other 
persons ? (Answer in such terms as one half , nearly all.) 

(2) What sorts of people are included amongst those “ other 
persons ? (State whether they are Burmese, Chinese, Chettiars or 
other kinds of Indians — mention which kinds of Indians.) State which 
sorts are numerous, which are in moderate numbers and which few ; if 
possible give some idea of the relative numbers. How much of the total 
•does each sort provide ? 

(3) Do any lenders prefer to make loans to traders of particular 
races or of particular traders or of any other special kind and usually 
refuse other business ? 

207. Answer Question 206 for wholesale traders. 

208/ Answer the following points for retail traders taking cash 
loans : — 

(a) at what time of the year do the traders take most loans ? 

{b) what is the usual rate of interest ? 

(c) is it usual to fix a definite time for repayment (state the time) ? 

( d ) is security usually given ? If it is, what is the usual kind of 

security ? What other kinds are common ? 

(/) is a document executed ? is any agreement made to supple- 
ment the document ? 

(g) do some lenders require borrowers to pay them a share of the 

profits (or a commission on turnover) in addition to 
interest ? 

(h) what other conditions are usually made ? 

(i) what conditions (if any) are understood without usually being 

mentioned ? 

If) are the loans commonly made on a running account ? 

(k) is it customary for lenders to require and collect daily 
payments of either principal or interest ? 

(/) do lenders sometimes ask for repayment unexpectedly ? 
why ? 

209. Answer on the points of Question 208 for wholesale traders. 

t 

210. What difficulties do any traders, wholesale or retail, mee 
in obtaining loans of reasonable amount for their business? How do 
those difficulties come about ? What remedies do you suggest ? Note 
in each case whether the difficulty occurs in wholesale or retail trade or 
in both, and give particular attention to any special difficulties in getting 
loans from joint-stock banks. 

* Item ( e ) was deleted from this question before issue. 
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211. (1) When traders buy their stocks on credit* are they compelled 
to buy all their goods from one supplier ? 

(2) If not so ‘ compelled, is any inducement to confine their 
purchases to one supplier offered ? 

212. Is it a common practice for persons whodend money to traders 
to insist upon the trader’s goods being bought or sold through them ? 

213. Is the system satisfactory under which banks keep in their own 
godowns goods upon which their advances are secured ? What changes 
do you suggest ? How will the banks be safeguarded if your suggestions 
are adopted ? 

214. If the method by which either wholesale or retail traders of 
your locality get the loans they require is not covered by the above 
questions, give a short account of that method. 

215. In what branches of trade (apart from the paddy and -rice 
trade) are there numerous brokers ? (e,g. t fish-brokers.) How do they 
get the money they require for their business ? 

216. Mention some kinds of trade in. which commission agents 
(aratia adatya) finance the dealers. Give particulars of the way it is 
done in each case. 

217. Have any co-operative societies or banks been formed for 
traders in your locality ? Or has any attempt to form them been 
made ? Has any difficulty been met in obtaining the money required 
for them ? 


CHAPTER III. — INDUSTRIES. 

Note.— I ndustries carried on by large European firms and European companies 
are excluded from the enquiry. 

301. (1) What industries are carried on in your locality- 

fa) by persons working in their homes by themselves or 
with a help of a few persons ? (Weaving, lacquer* 
work, cheroot-making, etc.) 

(b) in large workshops dr factories in which people are 
employed by somebody who does not take part in 
the work himself, except to manage the business ? 
(Ricemilling, timber-sawing, oil-pressing, etc.) 

(2) In what industries do tenants or owners of land who are 
principally cultivators find a source of income when they are not fully 
employed in agriculture ? How much of the cultivators’ time do these 
industries generally occupy ? 

(3) In what industries do persons who are principally agricultural 
labourers find employment when they are not employed in agriculture ? 
Do these labourers give whole days to the industry or divide each day 
between agricultural work and the industry ? 

(4) In what industries do the persons employed do occasional 
agricultural work at special seasons of the year? What kinds of 
agricultural work do they do ? Are these persons generally males or 
females, adults or juveniles ? Are they generally members of the 
households of persons who are either owners of land or tenants ? 
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302. (1) For each of the industries mentioned in answer to Question 
301, state : — 

{a) How do the people who carry it on obtain money to 
buy their supplies of raw material ? 

lb) If they use machinery, large buildings or other expensive 
equipment, how do they obtain money to buy those ? 

(c) What improvements can be made in the above ways 
of obtaining money ? What better ways can you 
suggest ? 

Id) How could bankers or money-lenders help these people- 
to get a better price for the goods they produce ? 

(2) (a) What part is played by middlemen and large dealers- 
in each of these industries ? 

lb) For what purposes do they borrow money ? 

(c) How and from whom do they borrow it ? State what 

security is given, what rate of interest is paid, whether 
the loan is repaid by instalments, and all other 
important particulars. 

(d) What improvements can be made in the means they 

have for obtaining these loans ? 

303. (1) Has any attempt to start a new industry in your locality 
failed only because of difficulties in obtaining capital ? 

(2) What remedy do you suggest ? 

304. Have any co-operative societies for artisans been formed in. 
your locality ? Or has any attempt to form them been made ? Has- 
any difficulty been met in obtaining the money required for them ? 

305. Would it be advisable to form a bank for lending money 
required for carrying on small industries ? If so, state : — 

la) whether it should be a co-operative or a joint-stock * 
bank ; ■ 

(6) whether it should supply fixed capital or should he 
confined to the supply of working capital ; 

(c) whether it should grant loans to individuals or only to- 

artisans' co-operative societies ; 

(d) how it should obtain its own money ; 

(e) any other important suggestions you wish to make. 

306. What other plan for lending money would encourage small' 
industries by enabling the producer to get a larger price for his produce 
or otherwise ? 

307. (1) What industries can be started or developed to give- 
employment to cultivators at seasons when they cannot make full use 
of their time in their agriculture ? Mention whether the industries, 
would employ only agricultural labourers or would employ tenants and 
cultivating owners, and whether they would employ them for full time 
or part time. 

(2) Would any undesirable effects be caused by developing, 
these industries ? Would the advantages exceed the disadvantages ? 

(3) What further arrangements are needed for supplying loans, 
required by these industries ? 
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CHAPTER IV. — CREDIT DOCUMENTS. 

Negotiable Instruments. 

401. What inconveniences or difficulties are met in connection with 
any kind of negotiable instruments at present in use ? How can they 
be removed ? 

402. What amendments of the Negotiable Instruments Act do 
you consider desirable in the interests of either the public or the 
bankers ? Explain the effect of your proposal. 

Goods Warrants (See also Questions 43 to 48 inclusive), 

403. (1) What kinds of documents representing goods are used to 
obtain credit ? Are any difficulties experienced in the use of them ? 
How can they be removed ? 

(2) Are there any new types of such documents which you think 
should be brought into use ? Please give as full particulars as you can of 
the way they would be used and the special advantages they would have. 

404. (1) What advantages and disadvantages would result if bills 
of lading, railw|y receipts and delivery orders were treated as negotiable 
instruments ? 

(2) Discuss similarly the case of any other documents which 
you think should be so treated. 


Hundis. 

(Note.— I n this questionnaire the term hundi does not include a promissory-note.) 

405. (1) Which of the following kinds of credit documents are in 
use ? Which are more common ? — 

Promissory-note payable after a 
specified period. 

Hundis payable after a specified 
period. 

Bills of Exchange written in 
English and payable after a 
specified period. 

(2) In what languages are promissory-notes and hundis written ? 

(3) What other credit documents are used ? How common are 
these ? In what languages ? 

(4) For each kind of credit document in use, mention whether 
the use is increasing or decreasing. 

(5) For what purposes is each kind most commonly used ? 

(6) Please give samples or copies of as many kinds of credit 
•documents as you can. 

406. (1) What proportion of the hundis issued or paid in your 
locality are payable at sight ? 

(2) What proportion of them are payable after a period 
•exceeding one year from date or sight ? 


Promissory-notes payable on 
demand. 

Hundis payable at sight 
Bills of Exchange written in 
English and payable on 
demand. 
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(3) Amongst hundis payable after a period of one year or less: 
what periods are most common ? Roughly what proportions belong to* 
each of these common periods ? 

(4) Does the proportion of any kind of hundi mentioned in your 
answer to this question tend to increase or decrease ? 

407. On what occasions on which both could be used are promissory- 
notes preferred to hundis, or vice versa ? Why ? 

408. (1) For what purposes are hundis used by traders ? 

(2) What advantages or disadvantages would result from the 
increased use of hundis by traders ? 

(3) How could the use of hundis by traders be increased ? 

(4) To what extent would promissory-notes or other sorts of 
documents be displaced if this use of hundis increased ? 

409. (1) For what purposes are hundis used by any persons other 
than traders ? 

(2) What advantages or disadvantages would result from an 
increased use of hundis by such persons ? 

(3) How could the use of hundis by those persons be increased ? 

(4) To what extent would promissory-notes or other sorts of 
documents be displaced if this use of hundis increased ? 

410. (1) Could hundis be used conveniently for advances to 
cultivators ? 

(2) What advantages or disadvantages would there be as 
compared with present practice ? 

411. (1) What kinds of people in your locality issue hundis payable 
in Burma or discount hundis or promissory-notes ? State which of 
these kinds of people are few and which numerous, and name the 
towns in which they live. 

(2) If possible give a rough estimate of the numbers of each 
kind of people doing this business. 

(3) Are there many of these people who are neither professional 
money-lenders nor bankers ? Why are there not more ? 

(4) Is it a common practice in your locality to buy hundis from 
bankers instead of making deposits with them ? 

(5) Is it at any season difficult to buy hundis in your locality ? 

412. (1) From whom does a person in Rangoon generally obtain 
hundis payable at Madras, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Lahore, Peshaw r ar, 
Karachi, Indore, Bombay, Gujerat, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Colombo, 
Penang, Singapore ? 

(2) What is the usual commission in each case ? 

413. (1) How does a person outside Rangoon generally obtain hundis 
payable at the several places mentioned in Question 412 ? From whom 
does he get them ? 

(2) What is the usual commission ? 

(3) How could it be made easier or cheaper to obtain such 

hundis ? 

414. Do persons in your locality who receive hundis or promissory- 
notes not payable at sight or on demand generally hold them until they 
are due for payment ? 
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415. (1) Do persons in your locality who get hundis or promissory- 
notes discounted generally get this done locally ? 

(2) Who discounts most of those discounted locally ? 

(3) Are many sent elsewhere for discounting ? Whither and 
to whom are they sent ? Who discounts them there ? 

416. (1) Do you recommend the introduction of standard forms of 
'hundis ? 

(2) Should Government prescribe standard forms by law or 
.take any other steps to bring standard forms into use ? 

(3) In what languages should the standard forms be drawn ? 

(4) Should the standard forms be bilingual ? 

Stamp Duty on Hundis. 

Note. — Under item 13 of Schedule I of the Indian Stamp Act, hundis payable on 
■demand are not liable to stamp duty, but other hundis are liable. If a hundi is 
.payable not more than one year after date or sight the duty is fixed according to 
the amount of the hundi by a scale which makes the duty approximate to three annas 
for every Rs. 200. If a hundi is payable more than one year after date or sight 
the duty is roughly eight annas per Rs. 100 subject to rates of two annas for Rs. 10 
or under, and four annas per Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 and to a full charge of Rs. 2-8-0 for every 
Rs. 500 (or any broken part of Rs. 500) in excess of Rs. 1,000. In England the 
corresponding scale is equal to eight annas per Rs. 1,000 or part thereof ; but there is 
also a fixed duty of two annas for hundis payable on demand. 

417. (1) Having regard to the necessity of raising revenue somehow 
as well as to the advantages of reducing the stamp duty on hundis, 
you recommend reduction of that duty? Answer separately for 
'{a) hundis payable more than one year after date or sight, ( b ) hundis 
payable otherwise than on demand but not more than one year after 
date or sight. In each case distinguish also (i) hundis payable only if 
;some condition is satisfied and (ii) hundis payable unconditionally. 
In each case also state how much reduction you recommend. 

(2) How would trade, industry, agriculture, or any class of 
persons benefit by the reduction or abolition of the stamp duty on 
hundis? 

(3) If the reduction or abolition of duty which you recommend 
were made, (a) would any difference in practice arise with regard to the 
use of hundis or promissory-notes payable on demand ? and ( b ) would 
any change be required with respect to the duty on bonds, which at 
present is the same as that on bills of exchange payable more than one 
year after date or sight ? 

(4) What suggestions do you make to meet the loss of revenue 
resulting from your proposals ? 

(5) If the stamp duty on hundis is not abolished, should any 

change be made in the Government of India's Stamp Rule 4 ? (See 
page 172 of the Burma Stamp Manual, 1927.) The rule prescribes that 
every sheet of paper on which a hundi is written shall be not less than 
•8f inches long and 5$ inches wide, that no plain paper shall be joined 
to it, and that particular kinds of stamps and stamped papers shall be 
used.) Will any rules of this kind be needed if the stamp duty is 
.abolished ? , * 

CHAPTER V. — CHEQUES — (See also questions 708 to 712). 

501. (1) What classes of the people in your locality (other than 
Europeans and large firms and companies) use cheques ? At which 
kind of bank do people of each of these classes usually keep their 
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accounts ? In what languages do they write their cheques ? What 
proportion of cheques is written in each language ? 

(2) Is the use of cheques extending to more people in these 
classes or to other classes ? Is the extension quick or slow ? If slow, 
why ? 

502. Has the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques led to any 
Increase in either — 

(a) the number of cheques drawn by people who used cheques 

before, or 

(b) the number of people who use cheques ? 

503. (1) In what cases could Government accept cheques more freely 
in payment of revenue or other moneys due to it ? 

(2) Should the Post Office accept cheques for deposits in its 
savings bank ? 

(3) The Burma Railways Company accepted cheques drawn by 
persons to whom it had issued a certificate of approval for this purpose. 
Should this arrangement be re-introduced ? What extension of it do 
you recommend ? 

(4) In what cases could municipal committees or district councils 
accept cheques in payment of taxes or other moneys due to them ? 

504. (1) Certain classes of government servants stationed out of 
Rangoon are already permitted to draw in Rangoon a fixed sum as part 
of their salary, taking the balance from the local treasury in cash. 
It has been suggested that in modification of this system Government 
might allow certain classes of its servants to draw from the treasury as 
cash so much of their salary as they noted in their pay-bills for this 
purpose and for the balance might give a cheque drawn upon Rangoon ; 
if Government were able to adopt this suggestion would it be a useful 
modification of the proposal of this question and acceptable to 
government servants concerned ? 

(2) What could be done to encourage payment by cheque for 
salaries of persons employed by (a) municipal committees and district 
councils, (b) companies, firms and other private employers ? 

505. Should Post Offices open “cheque accounts ”? (i,e. receive 
money on deposit and pay it out or remit by money-order as directed 
by the depositor’s cheques). If so, what restrictions should be made 
as to the language of the cheques and signature, amount of each cheque, 
number of cheques, interest on the balance, any other matters ? 

506. What further means can you suggest for increasing the use of 

cheques ? ' v : 

507. Having regard to the lack of banks outside Rangoon, what can 
Government do to assist either co-operative banks or joint-stock banks 
which have cheque accounts to provide the cash necessary for meeting 
at once all possible demands for payment of cheques ? Could the 
Currency Department and Treasuries help ? What restrictions should 
be imposed ? 

508. What arrangements do you suggest for the clearing of cheques 
presented in Rangoon and drawn in English upon Chettiars or other 
indigenous bankers in Rangoon ? (See also questions 516 to 521). 
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509. (1) What lands of persons in your locality other than indigenous 
hankers cash cheques drawn upon joint-stock banks or European banking 
firms which have no local office ? Are such persons numerous ? 

(2) What charges does each kind make to (a) people who do- 
other sorts of business with them, (5) others ? 

(3) How much delay is there in getting cash after presenting 
a cheque ? 

(4) What difficulties or inconveniences are experienced by the 
public or by the persons who cash the cheques ? How can they be 
removed ? 

510. (l) What kinds of indigenous bankers in your locality cash 
cheques drawn upon joint-stock banks or European banking firms which 
have no local office ? Are such bankers numerous ? 

(2) What charges does each kind make to (a) people who do 
other sorts of business with them, (h) others ? 

(3) How much delay is there in getting cash after presenting 
a cheque ? 

(4) What difficulties or inconveniences are experienced by the 
public or by the bankers who cash the cheques ? How can they be 
removed ? 

511. Please answer questions 509 and 510 for cheques drawn upon 
co-operative banks situated in other towns. 

512. (1) How many and which kinds of indigenous bankers in your 
locality give to persons who have accounts with them credit for cheques 
drawn upon other indigenous bankers whose office is (a) in the same 
town, (b) in Rangoon, (c) elsewhere ? 

(2) What charges do they make for this ? 

(3) How much delay is there in getting cash after presenting 
a cheque ? 

(4) What difficulties are experienced by the public or by bankers 
in this matter ? How can they be removed ? 

513. (1) Do joint stock banks, co-operative banks or other banks 
managed on European lines collect for their customers money due for 
cheques drawn upon indigenous bankers whose office is (a) in the same 
town as the bank, (b) in Rangoon, ( c ) elsewhere ? Under what 
circumstances does any bank refuse to do this ? 

(2) What charges are made ? 

(3) How much delay is there in getting credit after presenting 
a cheque ? 

(4) What difficulties are there in this matter for the public or for 
bankers? How can the difficulties be removed? Please answer 
separately for collection of cheques by banks in Rangoon and by banks 
elsewhere. 

514. What other difficulties or disadvantages in connection with 
cheques drawn upon indigenous bankers exist besides those considered 
in the above questions ? What remedies are available ? 

515. Please answer questions 708 to 712, 

Language of Cheques. 

516. (1) It has been said that any person whatsoever who is likely 
to need to write cheques could learn with reasonable ease to sign his 
name in English even if he were not literate in any language. Is this true ? 
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(2) Seeing that signatures of English people are apt to be 
illegible, what serious difficulties are there for bankers in the use for 
cheques of signatures in a non -English script in common use ? 

(3) Would a banker find forgeries of a signature in a non-English 
script with which he had a moderate acquaintance more difficult to 
detect than forgeries of an English signature laboriously written by a 
person not able to write it fluently ? 

(4) To what extent are bankers’ difficulties with signatures which 
are not in English due to unskilfulness of the writing rather than to the 
kind of script ? 

(5) Since bankers cannot reasonably be expected to recognise 
cheque-signatures in a large number of scripts, what scripts should 
bankers in Burma be asked to accept for cheque-signatures without 
requiring either that the signature should be written in the presence of 
an officer of the bank or that security should be given ? What order 
of the scripts do you suggest according to their importance in this 
connection ? 

(6) What inducement need or can be offered to bankers to 
persuade them to try an experiment with one or more of the scripts you 
mention ? Could they reasonably (i) charge a small commission on the 
cheques issued or (ii) make a charge to customers not signing in English 
and a payment to banks passing on such cheques for collection ? 

(7) Should an English signature in addition to the other be 
required as something like a transliteration to assist the bank’s cashier ? 

(8) Please give any other observations or suggestions you can to 
help deal with the problem of non-English signatures of cheques. 

517. (1) If bankers accepted cheques written wholly in Burmese, 
would it be necessary and feasible to have a subsidiary clearing for 
Burmese cheques ? 

(2) What other plan can you suggest ? What are its advantages ? 

(3) What inducement need or can be offered to bankers to 
persuade them to try the plan adopted ? 

(4) Should the plan be tried in Burma for Burmese or for any 
other language in preference to Burmese ? 

518. (1) Apart from the signatures and the difficulties of clearing 
•what difficulties is a banker likely to meet in connection with cheques 
in a language or script other than English ? 

(2) Could these difficulties be overcome for cheques in the 
Burmese language and script ? 

(3) Can they be overcome in some other language for the benefit 
of Indians ? What language and script should be adopted for this ? 
Should it be given preference over Burmese for this purpose ? 

(4) What could be done for Chinese cheques ? 

519. Are there very great difficulties for any person whatsoever likely 
to need to use cheques, whether literate in any language or not, in 
learning to fill in an English cheque form, if he has a will to learn it ? 
(Handbooks could be printed and sold cheaply to show how to write 
dates and how to write in words and in figures any sum up to Es. 10,000 ; 
thus besides writing the name of the payee it would only be necessary 
to learn to recognise the figures and to copy them and the words and 
the names of the months. For the payee’s name there would often be 
the payee’s letter-heading which could be copied in print. Even a 
person otherwise quite illiterate in every language could learn all this, 

17 
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For many it would only be necessary to examine the work of a clerk 
who had filled in the form for them. If you can suggest an alternative 
plan for removing difficulties please do sod 

520, Consider on the one hand the difficulties of bankers in dealing 
with cheques in different scripts, and the number of scripts claiming 
recognition; consider on the other hand the -rapidity with which 
knowledge of English is extending, the unlikelihood that banks will 
develop in any place before a considerable number of local people can 
write cheques in English, the extra expense which bankers will 
necessarily incur if various scripts are accepted, and the inevitable result 
that this expense will be passed on to the bank’s customers. Do you 
then think it would serve the needs of the public well enough, if banks 
outside Rangoon accepted cheques drawn in either Burmese or English 
upon banks in the same town, while in all other cases only cheques in 
English were accepted (except of course by banks founded especially 
for a particular language and not expecting their cheques to be passed 
through the clearing,) What further arrangements do you think 
proper ? 

521, Can you give any further help in discussing the question of the 
use of other languages than English in cheques ? 

CHAPTER VL— REMITTANCES. 

Note.--- F or each question please consider remittances in both directions (a) 
between Rangoon and other places in Burma, (6) between two places in Burma both 
of which are outside Rangoon, (c) between Rangoon and a place outside Burma,. 
(d) between a place in Burma outside Rangoon and a place outside Burma. 

601. (1) Plow is money remitted in each of the four cases noted 
above ? Please note particularly if any methods you mention are 
restricted to or excluded from any of those cases. 

(2) To what extent are the various methods (including actual 
transport of currency notes or coin by a messenger) used in the several 
cases ? Is the use of any of the methods increasing or decreasing 
considerably ? 

(3) What expenses are incurred ? 

(4) What delays are experienced ? 

(5) To what extent do bankers other than Chettiars take part 
in this business ? 

602. Are any modifications desirable ki the rules or arrangements for 
currency telegraphic transfers and supply bills ? 

603. What improvements can be made in the post office money-order 
system ? Is the commission considered too large ? Are the present 
arrangements as to the language in which the orders must be written 
satisfactory ? 

604. In Emgland documents called postal orders marked with any 
value up to twenty rupees are sold at the post offices. A small 
commission is charged in addition to the value when issuing them.. 
They can be sent by post to any person and the recipient can exchange 
them for their value in cash at any post office. Would this system 
be suitable for use in Burma ? Would it have any advantages over the 
money-order system? Would it have any dangers? How could the 
dangers be met ? ■ 
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605. In France and some other countries a person may open an 
account at his local post office and have all money sent to him by 
money-order credited to that account instead of having the money 
carried to him by the postman. Similarly he can send money away by 
money-order and have the amount subtracted from his account instead 
of sending cash to the post office. Would this system be practicable 
and useful in Burma ? 

606. Would it be advisable to institute the issue by post offices of 
letters of credit payable at any one of a number of post offices (or 
possibly, payable at any head or sub-post office) ? 

607. (1) In what other ways could any methods used for remitting 
money be improved ? 

(2) What new methods could be introduced ? By whom and 
to what extent would the new methods you suggest be used ? 

CHAPTER VII. — INDIGENOUS BANKING. 

Note .—Indigenous banker means a person regularly lending money to the general 
public who is not (a) a joint-stock bank, (b) a co-operative bank, (c) a bank 
managed on European lines or (d\ a bank incorporated out-side Burma and India or 
(tf) a pawnbroker. 

General. 

701. (1) What kinds of indigenous bankers do business in your 
locality ? 

(2) What part does each kind play in supplying and transmitting 
money for (a) agriculture, (/;) trade and ( c ) industry ? What are their 
methods of doing this business ? 

(3) What other sorts of banking business does each kind 
transact ? What methods do they use ? 

702. Do indigenous bankers of any kind do other business besides 
banking and money-lending ? If so, what sort of business ? Is this 
generally the principal or the subordinate business ? 

703. (1) How can an estimate of the total loans of the indigenous 
bankers (or of any class of them) in a particular area be made ? 

(2) Please make such an estimate for your township showing 
how the estimate is obtained. If you can do the same for the whole of 
your district and for your division or for Upper Buraia or Lower 
Burma please make these estimates too. 

704. If you have heard other people’s estimates of the total loans of 
the indigenous bankers (or of any class of them) for any area, please 
state them and say whether you think they are nearly right. 

705. Do indigenous bankers have many loans which are not 
recovered ? What are the usual causes of their losses ? 

706. Are there many people apart from indigenous bankers who 
regularly buy or sell hundis or bills of exchange ? Why are there not 
more ? Are there sufficient in your locality ? 

707. Please give samples or copies of any documents in common 
use by indigenous bankers, e.g., hundis, promissory-notes, mortgages, 
receipts for interest paid, receipts for instalments of principal money, 
reassignments of mortgages, any other kinds. 
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Demand Deposits. 

708. Do many indigenous bankers accept deposits of money from 
which they undertake to repay any amount at any time when the 
depositor asks for it ? (Note.— S uch deposits are called demand deposits.) 

709. What kind of documents are given to the depositor to show 
that he has made a demand deposit ? Please give particulars and give 
sample or copies if you can. 

710. (1) Do many indigenous bankers let customers have demand 
deposits to which the customer can add when he pleases as well as 
withdraw when he pleases ? (Note.— S uch deposits are called deposits on 
current account) 

(2) What does the banker give the depositor to show that he has 
a deposit on current account ? Does the banker give the depositor a 
book in which he shows all moneys added to the deposit and all moneys 
paid out from it ? (Note.— S uch a book is called a pass-book .) 

711. (1) How do indigenous bankers allow money to be withdrawn 
from a demand deposit ? Must the depositor go to the banker himself ? 
Does the banker pay the money at once when the depositor asks him 
to ? If a delay is customary, give particulars. 

(2) Will the banker pay part of a demand deposit to another 
person if the depositor writes an order for this to be done ? Do the 
bankers provide printed forms for writing such orders easily? 
(Note.— S uch forms are called cheques.) Are cheques paid at once when 
brought to the banker? If a delay is customary, give particulars. 
Does interest cease accruing when the cheque is presented or when the 
money is paid ? If a banker refuses to give money for a cheque 
although he has enough money deposited on current account belonging 
to the person who signed the cheque, what steps does the latter 
usually take ? 

(3) Is any charge made when the depositor asks for a re-payment 
or when a cheque is presented ? 

712. What rates of interest do indigenous bankers of each 
kind allow for demand deposits ? Do these rates rise or fall in 
particular months ? What changes have there been in the last ten or 
twenty years ? 

Fixed Deposits. 

713. (1) Do indigenous bankers accept deposits for a fixed period ? 
(Note. — S uch a deposit is called a fixed deposit.) 

(2) What rates of interest are paid for fixed deposits ? 

(3) What changes in the way of determining these rates have 
there been in the last ten or twenty years ? 

714. What kinds of documents do indigenous bankers give to 
depositors to show that they have made fixed deposits ? Are they 
receipts or promissory-notes or hundis ? Please give particulars and 
give samples or copies if you can. 

715. Do indigenous bankers always repay fixed deposits at once 
when their period expires ? If a delay is customary, give particulars. 
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716. Do many people who wish to earn interest with their money 
buy from indigenous bankers hundis which the bankers have bought 
from other people ? Give any particulars you can of this practice. 


Provision of Cash. 

717. (1) How do indigenous bankers who accept deposits payable • 
on demand arrange to have sufficient cash ready at all times to pay 
depositors who ask for their money or to pay the people who bring 
cheques ? 

(2) How do those who accept deposits for a fixed period arrange 
to have sufficient cash to repay every deposit when it falls due ? 

(3) What defects are there in these systems ? How can 
improvements be made ? 


Advances. 

718. (1) For what purposes do indigenous bankers grant loans in 
your locality ? 

(2) What proportion of the loans are taken by other money- 
lenders to enable them to grant smaller loans to cultivators, traders and 
others ? Do such money-lenders commonly say they want the loan for 
a different purpose ? 

(3) What documents are executed for the loans ? 

(4) What security is taken ? Is a guarantee by other persons 
accepted ? 

(5) What rate of interest is generally charged for each class of 

loan ? 

(6) What are usually the other terms of the loans ? 

719. In what circumstances do indigenous bankers allow a person 
who has a current account to withdraw more money than is credited to 
the account ? Please give all particulars on the lines of the preceding 
question ; and any other particulars you can. 

720. How can persons who take loans from indigenous bankers 
check their accounts ? Does the banker give them pass-books or copies 
of their accounts ? 

721. (1) Do indigenous bankers accept payments of loans by 
instalments ? 

(2) When an instalment is paid between two regular dates for 
paying interest, do they reckon it at once as a reduction of the principal 
money on which interest is calculated ? 

(3) Do they ever give a receipt for the payment of an 
instalment ? Are such receipts ever asked for ? 

722. How could indigenous bankers be enabled to increase their 

power to grant loans ? ■ 

723. ( 1) What measures do you recommend to bring about a 
reduction of the rates of interest on loans ? 

(2) Would cultivators and traders get all the benefit of the 
reduction, or would village money-lenders, landlords of tenants or other 
persons get all the benefit or a part of it ? 
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Recoveries. 

724. What are the most usual reasons for failing to pay given by 
persons who are sued on a pro-note or on a mortgage-deed ? What are 
generally the real reasons ? 

725. How long does it take on an average to recover through the 
civil courts in your locality money due on a pro-note ? How could this 
time be reduced ? 

726. (1) How long does it take on an average in your locality to 
obtain a preliminary decree in a mortgage-suit ? How could this period 
be reduced ? 

(2) When six months have expired since a preliminary 
mortgage-decree has been given, how much longer is required on an 
average to get a final decree ? How can this time be reduced ? 

(3) How long is the ordinary interval between the date of final 
decree and the date of publication of a proclamation of sale ? How can 
this interval be reduced ? 

(4) How long a time elapses on an average between the 
proclamation of sale and the recovery of the money ? How can this 
time be reduced ? 

(5) What reasons are there for and against reducing the period 
of six months granted by a preliminary mortgage decree ? How much 
reduction do you recommend ? 

727. What is the usual expense in recovering money due on a 
pro-note for (a) one hundred rupees, ( b ) one thousand rupees ? Please 
show how the various parts of this expense are incurred. 

728. How could a reduction of the court-fees in suits on pro-notes 
or mortgages be justified ? What fees are charged in other countries ? 

Money-Market. 

729. (1) Is there a money-market in your district ? (Money-market 
means a place where persons who buy or sell hunclis and other credit 
documents regularly meet to carry on this business.) 

(2) If so, where is it, and how does it work ? 

(3) How is it linked with Rangoon or Calcutta ? 

(4) What part in it is played by brokers ( dalal ) ? How are 
they remunerated ? 

(5) Give particulars of any customs of the money-market which 
influence any sort of trade. 

(6) Is it at any season difficult to buy hundis ? 

750- (1) Are there any provincial associations of indigenous bankers 
besides the Nattukottai Chettiar Association of Rangoon ? 

(2) Are there at any place in Burma any local associations of 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders other than those of the Chettiars ? 
Give particulars. 

(3j How is the money-market influenced by any of these 
associations ? 

731. (1) At what rates are hundis issued — 

(a) for internal remittance, 

(b) to obtain credit ? 
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(2) Are there seasonal variations in these rates ? If so, what 
are the causes of these variations ? 

(3) How does the Imperial Bank of India rate affect the bazaar 
rate, and vice versa ? 

Co-ordination. 

732. (1) What relations exist between — * 

(a) indigenous bankers of the same class, 

(b) indigenous bankers of different classes, 

(c) indigenous bankers and other banks ( /.<?., the Imperial 

Bank of India, the Indian and foreign joint- stock. banks 
and the co-operative banks) ? 

(2) To what extent do the Imperial Bank of India and the 
Indian and foreign joint-stock banks give the indigenous bankers 
preferential treatment over other customers ? 

t.3) Do the Imperial Bank and the other joint-stock banks in 
times of difficulty, give as much support as they should to indigenous 
bankers who, though not offering government paper as security, offer 
such good security as produce in godowns or title-deeds of land or 
house-property held by the indigenous banker as security for loans to 
his clients ? 

(4) Do they in other respects give as much support to 
indigenous bankers as they should ? 

733. (1) To what extent does co-ordination exist between indigenous 
bankers and other bankers in the provision of credit for agriculture, 
trade and industry generally ? 

(2) In what directions do you think that better co-ordination of 
this kind is desirable ? Would you recommend the establishment of a 
provincial bankers’ association, with branches in important trade 
centres ? Please outline a plan. 

734. (1) What differences are there for indigenous bankers of 
different kinds but of good standing in the rates of interest on advances 
and of discount on bills charged to them by (a) Indian joint-stock banks, 
( b ) the Imperial Bank and (c) other joint-stock banks ? 

(2) How are these rates related to the rate charged by the 
Imperial Bank for advances on the security of government paper ? 

735. (1) Do persons requiring to borrow money in your district and 
offering good security ever find that nobody has sufficient money to 
lend them although some would be willing to grant the required loan if 
they had the money ? 

(2) Why cannot the indigenous bankers obtain money from 
Rangoon or Mandalay or elsewhere when this happens ? 

736. (1) Do any persons regularly lending money in yorr district 
find at some times of the year that they have a considerable amount of 
money for which there are no borrowers who offer reasonable security 
and have good use for the money ? When does this happen ? Does it 
happen every year ? (Have regard both to rural and to urban areas.) 

(2) What happens to the money at those times ? Does it get 
concentrated in Rangoon and the big towns ? 

(3) Is it possible so to improve the organisation of lending 
and borrowing that these excess funds could find remunerative 
employment locally ? 
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(4) Are there at the times mentioned in item (1) other places in 
Burma where the conditions are as described in Question 735 ? If so/ 
how could it be arranged that the excess money of some places should 
be made available at other places where money is lacking ? 

(5) Would any improvements in means of travelling and sending 
messages or documents be of use in solving the problem of item (4) ? 

Miscellaneous. 

737. What is the public opinion regarding each kind of indigenous 
banker in your locality ? If there is a prejudice against any of them 
give particulars ; state also {a) how the prejudice arose, (b) whether 
you think it is justified and (c) how it can be removed. 

738. (1) It has been said that many people take loans from Chettiars 
saying they will use the money for cultivating their land and in fact use 
the money to lend to others at a higher rate of interest. Does this 
happen in your locality? To what extent? What harm results? 
What remedies are available ? 

(2) What other cases are common of borrowing for one purpose 
and pretending another ? 

739. (1) Do indigenous bankers of any class sometimes ask borrowers 
unexpectedly to repay their loans immediately or at short notice even 
when the security is good and there has been no previous arrangement 
for repayment at that time ? 

(2) What reasons do they generally give to the borrowers on 
these occasions ? 

(3) What are generally their real reasons ? 

(4) Do they ever ask for such repayments because a more 
profitable use of their money is offered elsewhere ? 

(5) What kinds of borrowers are affected by this practice ? 

(6) What remedies are available ? 

740. (1) Are there any other well-founded complaints about the way 
indigenous bankers deal with their borrowers or depositors ? 

(2) What remedies do you suggest ? 

741. (1) What other improvements do you suggest in the way 
indigenous bankers of any kind do their business ? 

(2) Does the public suffer any inconvenience through the 
Chettiar practice of changing agents every three years ? Is this 
inconvenience compensated for by any advantages to the public ? 

742. What legal or other difficulties do indigenous bankers experience 
in carrying on their business ? What remedies can be applied ? 

743. Are the indigenous bankers sufficiently protected in law ? 
What new safeguards or privileges should be given them ? 

744. (1) Should a preferential .claim upon the crops or cattle of a 
cultivator be given under any circumstances to a person who has lent 
that cultivator money ? Under what circumstances ? With what 
restrictions and precautions ? Should the claim be restricted to lenders 
registered in some way as bankers or regular professional lenders ? 
Should the claim be restricted to loans registered in some way ? If so 
how should they be registered ? If not, how would competing claims- 
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of this kind be treated ? How in any case should the claim upon a 
tenant rank with regard to the claim of his landlord for (a) rent, 
(b) advances? Would cultivators be likely to find their borrowing 
power reduced by such legislation ? 

(2) Could legislation provide that an innocent purchaser of the 
produce, with or without knowledge of the claim, should have a good 
title to the produce free from all claims of the lender ? What reasons 
are there for and against such legislation? Do you recommend it? 
What supplementary provisions would you make ? 

745. (1) What other changes should be made in the law relating to 
the business of indigenous bankers ? 

(2) Should legislation be undertaken to compel indigenous 
bankers to render periodical accounts to their borrowers ? What should 
the periods be ? 

(3) Is any legislation or other action desirable to ensure fairness 
in the transactions between indigenous bankers and cultivators or other 
customers ? If so, please give particulars. 

(4) Should legislation be undertaken to enforce publication of 
balance sheets by indigenous bankers of any class, or to regulate their 
business in any way ? How often and in what manner should balance- 
sheets be published ? 

(5) What other measures should be adopted to enable 
indigenous bankers to carry on their business more conveniently or so 
that they can serve the public better in any way ? 

(6) What objections would indigenous bankers be likely to offer 
to the proposals mentioned in this question or in your answer to it ? 

746. (1) Should every person carrying on a regular business as an 
indigenous banker be required to get registered by Government ? How 
would this be of use to the public ? 

(2) Should any privileges be given to bankers so registered? 
e.g. should they have special rates of stamp-duty for bills, pro-notes,, 
mortgages or any other kind of document ? Should they have a 
preferential claim upon crops of their borrowers ? 

(3) How otherwise would licensing confer any benefit upon 
indigenous bankers ? 

(4) How should the question be decided whether any particular 
person should get a license or not ? Who should decide ? 

747. (1) Are many people averse to depositing their money with 
a Chettiar or other indigenous banker because the income-tax officers 
learn from the banker's accounts the amount of their deposit and of 
the interest paid for it ? 

(2) Is there anything here calling for remedy ? What remedy 
do you advise ? 

(3) Have indigenous bankers any other reason to complain of 
unfairness with regard to income-tax? How does this come about? 
What is the effect upon their business or upon the development of 
banking in Burma ? What remedies are available ? 

748. (1) On what basis do indigenous bankers of any kind estimate 
the value of agricultural land offered to them as security ? 

(2) For what proportion of its value do indigenous bankers of 
any kind consider agricultural land good security for a loan to a 
cultivator or to a landlord who does not cultivate ? 
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(3) On what basis do indigenous bankers of any kind estimate 
the value of house-property offered to them as security ? For what 
proportion of its value do they consider such property good security 
for a loan ? 

(4) For avhat proportion of their value do indigenous bankers 
consider gold ornaments good security for a loan ? 

749. (1) Do indigenous bankers of any kind in your locality, when 
paying out money, make a charge in consideration of giving notes 
instead of silver ? 

(2) Do any make a charge for giving silver instead of notes ? 

(3) Do any make an allowance to a customer who consents 
to receive either silver or notes instead of the other of these ? 

(4) Do any when receiving money from a customer make an 
allowance in consideration of getting either silver or notes instead 
of the other. ? 

(5) For any such charge or allowance which is made, say in 
what circumstances it is made, why it is made and how much it is. 
Say also how long the custom has existed. 

751 '\Under these numbers please answer Questions 508, 5 10, 512 

752 { an ^ respectively , unless you are answering them in 

753 J Ch a fit er V- 

754. (1) How would the business of any indigenous bankers in 
Burma be affected if Burma were separated politically from India ? 

(2) What would those bankers be likely to do in consequence ? 


Development of Indigenous Banking. 

755. (1) Is the indigenous system of banking capable in itself of 
such development as will satisfy the needs of the country ? 

(2) Along what lines should a beginning of such development 
be attempted ? 

756. Is the indigenous banking system in your locality in any way 
connected with the principal money-markets, whether within or without 
Burma. If so, what is the nature of that connection ? If there is no 
such connection, do you consider it (i) possible, (ii) desirable to 
create it? 

757. (1) With the object of creating a closer connection between 
the indigenous banking system and the principal money-markets, would 
you approve any of the following plans ? State what you think are 
the advantages and disadvantages of each plan 

(a) the establishment of a branch of some joint-stock bank 

in every district where at present one does not exist ; 
(SeeQuestion 758 below) ; 

( b ) the establishment of a local joint-stock bank with a 

local directorate in every district where at present there 
is no branch of a joint-stock bank ; (See Question 758 
below) ; 

(c) the establishment of agencies of joint-stock banks or the 

Imperial Bank of India, held by local indigenous 
bankers; 
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(d) the amalgamation of the business of the indigenous 
bankers of each locality into joint-stock banks owned 
and controlled by those local indigenous bankers ? 
(See Question 759 below.) 

(2) Please suggest any other plans for attaining the same object 
and point out their advantages and disadvantages. 

(3) Would any of the plans be improved by the use of any form 
of the kommandit principle described in the note at the end oi this 
chapter of the questionnaire ? 

(4) Would any of the plans be liable to dangers or difficulties 
arising from (a) excessive competition between banks or lb) monopoly ? 

(5) Would the new banks in any of the plans suggested be able 
to attract enough business to make their establishment profitable ? 

(6) Which of all the plans mentioned in the first part of this 
question, or suggested in your answers to the second and third parts, do 
you prefer ? 

758. If either of the plans (a) or (b) of Question 757 is adopted 
would any of the following dangers be serious ? How could each 
danger be avoided ?— 

(a) the danger that the joint-stock bank- would by competition 

swallow up the indigenous bankers ; 

(b) the danger that the joint-stock bank might fail to make 

adequate use of the local knowledge and experience of 
the indigenous bankers ; 

( c ) the danger that the joint-stock bank might not inspire 

confidence in the depositing public of the locality ; 

Id) the danger that the local branch of a joint-stock bank in a 
small centre might not lend its deposits in the locality, 
but transfer them to its headquarters for lending in a 
larger trade centre- 

759. With regard to plan (d) of Question 757 it has been suggested 
that if the partners or proprietors of indigenous banking businesses are 
members of Hindu joint families there is a difficulty in arranging 
combination of such businesses. Is this difficulty real for all kinds of 
Hindus (especially Chettiars) ? How can it be overcome ? 

760. (1) Assuming that it is possible to create a connection between 
the indigenous banking system and the principal money-markets, would 
you regard it as desirable or essential that a Central Reserve Bank 
should be established to create a bond between all the elements of the 
banking system ? 

(2) If so, should the indigenous banks be linked with the 
Central Reserve Bank directly? How otherwise ? How would your 
reply be affected if plan (c) or plan (d) of Question 757 were adopted ? 

761. How can an increase be made in the number of trade-bills 
suitable for the Central Reserve Bank to discount ? 

762. What changes would you make in your answers to any of 
the Questions 755 to 761 inclusive if Burma were separated politically 
from India ? 

763. Please answer Question 801 here if you are not answering it in 
Chapter VIII. 
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Note. — The Kommandit Principle. 

The kommandit principle in a simple form is the principle of section 
70 of the Indian Companies Act, which provides that in a limited 
company the liability of any or all of the directors may be unlimited if 
so defined by the memorandum of association. In Germany this 
principle has been used in the Disconto-Gesellschaft , and in the 
Darmstddter mid Nationalbank, which are two of the four largest 
banks of the country. The partner- directors have unlimited liability* 
and receive no salaries, but share to the extent of 20 per cent in the 
profits after a dividend of 4 per cent to shareholders has been provided. 
The law requires the reserve fund to reach one- third of the capital 
before the entire profits can be divided. 

Another form, also used in Germany, is that in which a large 
bank becomes a silent partner with limited liability in a private bank at 
an outlying place instead of opening a branch there. The object of 
this is to limit the number of institutions able to create liabilities for the 
bank in the way that branches would. It has been urged however 
that the difference from a branch is merely formal, and that the leading, 
bank cannot abandon a kommandit (that is, the local bank) any more 
than it could a branch ; while there are various difficulties with a 
kommandit which do not arise with a branch. The advantage to the 
leading bank of the local knowledge and connections of the kommandit 
(in comparison with a branch) is accordingly said by some to be less 
than might be expected. But others say that the local director’s 
special knowledge has great value, and that his unlimited liability 
makes him more cautious in his management of the bank than a branch 
manager would be. And the fact remains that the system has 
continued in Germany for seventy years or more. 

It was reported in the Rangoon Gazette of the 28th September 1929 
that during October a final decision would be taken whether the 
Deutsche Bank will combine with the Disconto-Gesellschaft, which as 
mentioned above is managed on the kommandit principle. 

In France the Societe en Commandite seems to be the same as a 
limited partnership in English law. A commanditaire is a partner 
who takes no part in the management of the business and is liable for 
losses only to the extent of his contribution to the capital ; this is the 
same as a limited partner in England. 

The German forms have been recommended by Mr. B. T. Thakur 
for application in India. (See his book “ The Organisation of Indian 
Banking,” pages 352 to 354.) 


CHAPTER VIII. — JOINT-STOCK BANKING. 

801. (1) What are your views as to the relative advantages in Burma 
of the system of a few large banks with branches about the country 
and the system of independent local banks ? How would you prevent 
the evils of (a) monopoly, (6) excessive competition and (c) scattering 
of reserves ? 

(2) Do you advise getting a start made in extending joint-stock 
banking outside Rangoon ? How could this best be clone ? Would you 
look to the Chettiars to undertake it ? (See also Questions 755 to 762.) 
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802. Give any help you can in the discussion with reference to 
Burma of the following proposals for the legislative regulation of 
banking which have been made in India. Particularly make clear the 
form in which you would approve any of the proposals for application 
in Burma, and explain the effect of any special features you suggest for 
Burma and the reason why special treatment of Burma is needed. 
If you consider any other regulations of joint-stock banking in India 
should take a special form in Burma, discuss them in the same way; 
Note that In the proposals the term India includes Burma and the 
term Indian includes people of races indigenous to Burma as well as 
people belonging to other parts of India, In your reply the term 
Bur man will be understood to include all races indigenous to Burma 
and also all persons domiciled in Burma, whether Indian, European or 
other ; if you wish to use this term with a different meaning, please 
say so. The proposals are as follows : — 

(< 2 .) the right to organise joint-stock banks in India should be 
confined to Indians ; 

(6) at least a prescribed minimum of capital should be 
subscribed. (N.B. — The minimum might be prescribed 
by a scale according to the extent of the field in which 
the bank proposed to operate. Suggest a scale.) 

(c) at least a prescribed proportion of the shares should be 
offered for subscription only by Indians. (N.B , — What 
proportion do you suggest ?) 

id) at least a prescribed proportion or number of the directors 
should be Indians. (N.B, — What proportion or number 
do you suggest ?) 

(e) certain qualifications for directors should be prescribed. 
(N.B. — What qualifications do you suggest ?) 

{/) some directors should be elected by depositors ; 

(g) nobody should be director of more than two banks ; 

( h ) every bank should have at all times a cash reserve equal to 

the sum of 20 per cent, of its demand liabilities and deposits 
repayable within fifteen days and 5 per cent of all 

* other deposits ; 

{/) at least one-third of the cash reserve should be kept in the 
vaults of the bank itself ; at least so much of two-thirds of 
the cash reserve as is not so kept should be kept with the 
apex bank or its agent or with the local' clearing bank ; 
and the balance (not exceeding one-third of the whole) 
may be kept as demand deposits with other banks. 
(Balances due to other banks are to be deducted in 
estimating the total of these demand deposits) ; 

( j ) in addition to the cash reserve every bank should have 

liquid assets (including advances against gold and silver) 
equal to 30 per cent, of its demand liabilities and deposits 
repayable within fifteen days and 10 per cent, of all 
other deposits ; 

(k) all the banks in India (including Burma) should contribute 5 

per cent, of their net annual profits to a Safety Fund from 
which loans would be granted to banks in times of panic 
or distress and loans might be granted also to ameliorate 
the condition of bank creditors ; 
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(/) there should be a compulsory periodical examination and 
audit of joint-stock banks by a Government Department 
specially created for the purpose ; banks should pay an 
“ examination tax’’ equal to 3 per cent of their net profits 
towards the cost of this, and Government should bear 
the remainder of the cost in the interest of the general 
welfare. 

803. Should Exchange Banks in Burma be exempted from any 
of the proposals of Question 802 ? If so, on what terms ? 

804. What difference would the political separation of Burma make 
to your answers to Questions 801, 802, 803 ? What should then be 
the apex bank? (Consider what currency separated Burma should 
have.) 

805. Wliat relations exist between joint-stock banks in Burma and 
(a) Chettiars, (6) other indigenous bankers and money-lenders, 
(c) co-operative banks ? Would there be advantage to the country in 
general if such relations could be developed in any way ? How should 
a start be made ? 


CHAPTER IX. — CO-OPERATIVE BANKS AND SOCIETIES. 
Agriculture— Crop-Loans. (See also Questions 1—13.) 

Note. -C rop-loans are loans taken by a cultivator for any purposes (in connection 
with either cultivation or household expenses) and expected by the lender to be 
repaid at the next harvest. 

901. (1) Do some cultivators in places where there are co-operative 
credit societies prefer to get their crop-loans without joining such 
a society ? 

(2j Why do they prefer this plan ? 

(3) What other advantages and what disadvantages do they 

find ? 

(4) Are they for any reasons compelled to adopt this plan ? 
What are these reasons ? 

902. (1) Do some members of agricultural co-operative credit 
societies borrow money for crop-loans outside their society ? 

(2) From whom, do they borrow ? 

(3) Why do they borrow outside the society ? 

(4) What other advantages and what disadvantages do they find 
in this practice ? 

(5) Are they for any reason compelled to. adopt this plan ? 

(6) Do they take crop-loans from the society as well as crop- 
loans from other lenders ? 

(7) How does the practice of members taking crop-loans outside 
their society affect the societies ? 

903. (1) Do agricultural co-operative credit societies supply sufficient 
crop-loans to those members who ask for them ? 

(2) What difficulties or defects are there ? How should they 
be dealt with ? 
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904. (1) Primary co-operative credit societies at present get nearly 
all the money they use to make loans by borrowing from a central 
bank. Would it be better if the primary societies provided their 
own working capital to a much greater extent ? 

(2) What plan do you recommend for increasing the capital or 
reserve funds of the primary societies ? 

(3) What plan do you recommend for increasing the amount of 
deposits obtained by primary societies from local people ? 

905. On account of insufficient rain, or of floods, or of other 
unfavourable circumstances cultivators, both in Upper Burma and 
in Lower Burma, often have difficulty in repaying their crop-loans 
at harvest. Especially in Upper Burma difficulties of this kind arise. 
If its borrowers do not repay at one harvest a primary society which 
lends from its own deposits and reserve fund has not enough money to 
grant fresh crop-loans for the next season, while a society which uses a 
loan from a central bank as working capital is unable to repay the bank. 
Generally a large number of people suffer from the bad harvest at the 
same time ; consequently there is a large extra demand for money 
from the central bank in such years, while the occurrence of such years 
shows there is a certain risk attached to its loans. How can this 
difficulty in providing sufficient money for primary societies be met ? 

906. (1J If the number of primary credit societies were largely 
increased, would the central banks meet any difficulties in providing' 
the societies with enough money to supply all the crop-loans required 
by their members ? 

(2) How should those difficulties be met ? 

(3) Would there be more difficulty if other kinds of credit 
societies fox traders and artisans also became numerous ? If so, how 
should these difficulties be met ? 

(4) Would there be more difficulty if either these societies 
granted also a large amount of long-term loans to their members 
or other co-operative societies were made for this purpose ? How 
should these difficulties be met ? 

Agriculture— Long-term Loans. (See also Questions 14 to 23.) 

Note. — L ong-term loans are loans which are given without an expectation that 
the whole will be repaid within five years. 

907. (1) Do members of agricultural co-operative credit societies 
commonly obtain their long-term loans outside their society ? 

(2) In such cases from whom do they borrow ? 

(3) What are the advantages and disadvantages felt by the 
members in getting their long-term loans from those lenders ? 

(4) How does the practice of members taking long-term loans 
outside their society affect the societies ? 

908. (1) What difficulties do agricultural co-operative credit societies 
find in supplying their members with long-term loans to the extent 
reasonably required by them ? Distinguish between loans required for 
paying off old debts and long-term loans for production purposes. 

(2) How can the difficulties be met ? 

(3) Would it be better to have separate agencies for granting 
long-term loans ? What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
this plan ? ; 
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(4) Should those separate agencies for long-term loans be 
special co-operative societies ? What advantages and disadvantages 
would this plan have ? 

909. (1) If arrangements are made for a large amount of long-term 
loans to be issued by co-operative societies, how can the money 
required for those loans be obtained ? Explain both for the plan 
under which separate societies are made for long-term loans only 
and for the plan under which crop-loans and long-term loans are 
granted by the same societies. 

(2) How would you manage if you found that neither the 
societies nor the central banks could get enough money to satisfy 
the need for both long-term and short-term loans ? Is this likely to be 
the case ? 

910. Is the need for long-term loans as urgent as the need for 
crop-loans ? Why ? 

Agriculture— Intermediate Loans. 

(See also Questions 24 to 26.) 

Note. — Intermediate loans are loans which are not expected to be repaid at next 
harvest but are expected to be repaid within two, three or four years. 

911. (1) Do members of agricultural co-operative credit societies 
commonly obtain their intermediate loans outside their society ? 

(2) In such cases from whom do they borrow ? 

(3) What are the advantages and disadvantages felt by the 
members in getting their intermediate loans from those lenders ? 

(4) How does the practice of members taking intermediate loans 
outside their society affect the societies ? 

912. (1) What difficulties do primary agricultural credit societies 
find in granting sufficient intermediate loans to their members ? 

(2) How can the difficulties be met ? 

913. (1) If you think long-term loans for cultivators should be 
arranged by something separate from the primary societies granting 
crop-loans, how do you think intermediate loans should be provided ? 

(2) If you think special co-operative societies should be made 
for intermediate loans, explain how such societies would obtain the 
money they would require ? 

Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 

Note.— I f you have answered Question 50 you need only make such 
additional remarks here as you wish. 

914. (1) Has any one in your locality proposed the formation of a 
co-operative society for selling agricultural produce ? 

(2) Describe any difficulties that have been or would be met 
in getting the money required by such societies. 

(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 

Co-operative Purchase Societies. 

915. (i) Has anyone in your .. locality proposed the formation , of a 
co-operative society for the purchase of seed and agricultural imple- 
ments required by its members ? 
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(2) Describe any difficulties that have been or would be met 
in getting the money required by such societies ? 

(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 

916. (1) Has anyone in your locality proposed the formation of 
a co-operative society for supplying the household requisites of its 
members ? 

(2) Describe any difficulties that have been or would be met 
in getting the money required by such societies ? 

(3) How can those difficulties be overcome ? 

Loans to Traders and Artisans. 

917. (1) What difficulties are met by co-operative societies in 
supplying reasonable loans to members who are traders ? 

(2) What defects do traders find in the co-operative system in 
this respect ? 

(3) How can those difficulties and defects be removed ? 

918. (1) What difficulties are met by co-operative societies in 
supplying reasonable loans to members who are artisans ? 

(2) What defects do artisans had in the co-operative system in 
this respect ? 

(3) How can those difficulties and defects be removed ? 

919. (1) If the number of co-operative credit societies for lending 
to traders or artisans were largely increased, would these societies find 
any difficulty in obtaining enough money to supply all the loans their 
members required ? 

(2) If co-operative credit societies for cultivators were also 
increased at the same time, would that increase the difficulty ? ■ 

(3) How can the difficulties be met ? 

Bills* 

Note. — In some countries the co-operative banks grant loans to the societies in 
the following way. The bank has printed forms directing the society to pay a 
certain amount of money to it on a certain date ; three officers of the society sign 
their names upon the form, which then becomes the society’s promise to pay the 
money to the bank on some future day mentioned in the document. In exchange 
for such a document the bank gives the society the amount stated in it, deducting the 
money which will be due as interest at the time the society has promised to pay. 
The amount written in each bill is of course made to agree with the amount of loan 
required. Documents arranged and signed in this way are called bills, and the 
amount deducted is called discount . Chettiars use documents called hundis in the 
same way ; bills are a kind of hundi. Usually bills for traders are not made for loans 
for more than three months ; but in the case of loans to agriculturists some 
countries have bills for six months or nine months, and this plan could be used in 
Burma. A co-operative bank will probably be able to transfer such bills to other 
banks and so obtain money with which to grant fresh loans to its societies. 
Promissory notes could be transferred to other banks in the same way, but they are 
not quite so convenient for some purposes. The important things are as follows: 
(i) the money borrowed by means of the bill should be used for agriculture, trading 
or manufacture in .such a way that it will be recovered with a profit in a few 
months ; (ii) the period allowed by the bill for repayment should be just long enough 
to allow that profit to be obtained and (iii) the borrower should repay promptly on 
the date fixed by the bill. 

920. (1) Can co-operative credit societies be taught to take loans 
from their central banks by drawing bills ? Will they pay the money 
promptly when it becomes due ? Consider the cases of agricultural 
societies, trading societies and artisan’s societies separately. 
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(2) How will the societies manage if their members do not 
repay their loans promptly ? 

921. How could the use of bills be introduced with advantage in 
co-operative marketing societies, co-operative purchase societies or 
other kinds of co-operative societies ? 

922. Could the use of bills be extended in Burma so that members 
of societies sign bills for loans taken from their societies and the 
societies transfer these to the central bank ? 



Debentures. 

923. (1) Under what conditions is the issue of debentures a suitable 
way for co-operative banks to get part of their working capital ? 

(2) How much should they regard as the maximum amount of 
working capital to be got by issuing debentures ? 

(3) What security should they offer for the debentures ? 

(4) Under what circumstances and to what extent should 
Government guarantee such debentures ? 

(5) What other terms ? 

(6) What advantages and disadvantages would debentures have 
over deposits as a source of working capital ? 

(7) Should various co-operative banks issue debentures indepen- 
dently, or should the issue be restricted to one bank which lent the 
proceeds to the others ? How would the latter plan be arranged ? 

(8) Should the debentures be added to the list of investments 
available to trustees under section 20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882 ? 
What conditions, if any, should be imposed for this ? 

Long-term Deposits. 

924, Should co-operative banks try (by offering high rates of 
interest, if necessary) to obtain deposits for long periods, such as ten or 
twelve years ? For what purposes would such deposits be used ? How 
could the public be induced to make such deposits ? How much 
Interest would be necessary ? What should be the longest period ? 

Privileges. 

Note. — 1. Co-operative societies at present are exempt from income-tax in respect 
of their profits, and their members are exempt from income-tax in respect of 
dividends or other payments received by them from the societies on account of 
profits. Co-operative societies must however pay income-tax in respect of interest 
received on account of securities held by them. (See also Note at the end of 
Chapter XL) 

2. Government has remitted the stamp duty upon (a) all documents executed 
by a co-operative society and (6) all documents relating to the business of a 
co-operative society and executed by an officer or member of that society. 

3. Government has. also remitted all fees payable under the Registration of 
Deeds Act by or on behalf of a co-operative society or in respect of any document 
relating to the business of a co-operati ve society and executed by any officer or member 
of that society. 

4. Co-operative societies also have the privilege of remitting money through 
Government treasuries and certain sub-treasuries by Remittance Transfer Receipts 
(R.T.R.) or cash orders free of charge, subject to a minimum of Rs 150 being sent. 
In places where the treasury is managed by the Imperial Bank of India the same 
privilege is given by that Bank. 

5. Co-operative banks, as well as co-operative societies, enjoy all 
these concessions. 
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925, (1) Allowing for a desire to stimulate the growth of the 
•co-operative movement, do you think any change should be made 
in the concessions noted above?. (For income-tax see also Question 
1120 .) 

(2) What defects are there in the working of these concessions ? 
How can those defects be removed ? 

920. Should the Post Office Savings Bank give interest at one 
per cent above the ordinary rate for deposits made by co-operative 
.societies? 

927. Some provincial governments in India pay three quarters 
of the commission charged by the post office on money-orders used 
for remittances between societies, including remittances between 
societies and central banks. The Committee on Co-operation in 
Madras recommended that the whole should be paid by Government.. 
Should this plan be adopted in Burma ? State reasons for and against 
Flow much should Government pay ? 

928. What other financial concessions is it desirable to grant to 
co-operative societies besides those mentioned above ? What 
precautions and limitations are necessary for the concessions you 
propose ? 

929. In some provinces municipal committees and district councils 
deposit their funds with co-operative banks ? Should this be done in 
Burma ? What restrictions are desirable ? Should current funds, and 
•the balances of provident funds and sinking funds be so deposited ? 

930. Should any part of the deposits received by the Post Office 
Savings Bank in any area be lent to co-operative societies of tfiat area ? 
If so, how should the system be arranged and managed ? What areas 
should be adopted ? 

931. Can deposits by contractors, bailiffs and others in a co-operative 
bank be accepted in Burma by Government and municipal committees 
and district councils as security ? What restrictions are desirable ? 


General. 

932. What relations exist between any co-operative bank you know 
and (a) the Imperial Bank of India, ( b ) other joint-stock banks, 
.(c) Chettiars, '(d) other professional lenders of money ? 

933. Can you suggest how co-operative banks could obtain funds 
from joint-stock banks ? 

934. is it desirable to have an apex co-operative bank in. Burma ? 

935. (1) Having regard to the lack outside Rangoon of other banks 
receiving deposits subject to withdrawal by cheque, do you think that 
more co-operative banks should do such business ? 

(2) How could they be enabled to have always 'available the 
cash necessary for meeting at once all possible demands for payment 
•of cheques ? 

(3) What restrictions would you impose upon co-operative 
banks doing this business ?■ 
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936. (1) Should Government’s loans under the Agriculturist Loans 
Act and the Land Improvements Loans Act be made through a 
co-operative agency ? How should this be arranged ? What security 
should the agency give to Government ? 

(2) For what purposes should the loans under each Act be 
granted in this way ? 

(3) What should be the maximum periods of the loans granted 
in this way ? 

937. Give particulars of any way in which the co-operative system 
in Burma fails to provide credit which, having regard to all the 
circumstances, it might reasonably be expected to provide in the 
present stage of its development. How can the defect be cured ? 

938. Please answer Questions 511, 1008, 1022 and 1027 if you have 
not already done so. 

CHAPTER X. — SAVING AND INVESTMENT. 

1001. (1) What do people in towns do with money 'which they do 
not wish to enjoy at once ? How do they try to avoid risk of losing 
it by lire, rats, white ants, theft, flood, etc. ? Answer separately for 
people who have large sums and people who have only small sums. 

(2) How must your answers to the above question be changed 
for people living away from towns ? 

* (3) Are these methods satisfactory (a) to wealthy persons, 

(b) to persons who have only a little money ? 

(4) What improvements do you suggest ? 

1002. Why do so many people think the best use of their money is 
the purchase of land ? Is not the trouble of finding and dealing with 
tenants a great disadvantage ? What are the disadvantages of other- 
ways of using money when there is enough to buy some land ? 

1003. (1) Is there in Burma any considerable amount of money or 
of gold or silver which people keep hidden away ? 

(2) How much would you think there is altogether in any 
township or district or in the whole of Burma ? How have you made 
this estimate ? 

(3) Is the practice of hiding away savings decreasing ? 

1004. (1) Is the practice of keeping savings in the form of jewellery 
increasing ? 

(2) Can you give a rough estimate of the value of the gold 
In the jewellery usually possessed by the wife of (a) an ordinary 
cultivator working his own land, ( b ) an ordinary tenant cultivator, 

(c) an agricultural labourer, (d) a blacksmith or other artisan, (e) a 
small shop-keeper ? For wliat locality is your estimate made ? 

(3) Is there much additional value in the form of precious 
stones and pearls ? 

1005. In Burma in recent years there has been a large increase of 
rice-mills, saw-mills, electric power stations, motor cars, motor lorries, 
large shops ; there has also been a large increase in the use of imported 
goods. Where has all the money come from that has been needed to 
provide these and many other expensive developments ? How much of 
it represents gold or silver formerly hidden away in hoards or kept in 
the unproductive form of jewellery ? 
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1006. (1) Do many people bny post office cash certificates ? What 
kinds of people living in towns buy them, and what kinds of people 
living outside towns ? For what purposes does each class buy them ? 

(2) Do you recommend any changes in the scale according 
to which their redemption-value increases, or in any other of their 
terms, or in the arrangements made for their safe custody, sale and 
redemption or in any other particular concerning them ? 

(3) What other steps can be taken to persuade more people to 
buy them ? 

(4) Some people have said that the profit obtained through 
buying post office cash certificate is so large that it hinders banks in 
attracting deposits. Do any people in fact buy these certificates who, 
if the profit of these certificates were less, would deposit their money 
instead in Indian or other joint-stock banks or in co-operative banks 
or societies ? If so, is the country injured by this ? 

1007. (1) What classes make use of the Post Office Savings Bank at 
present ? (Answer separately for towns and rural areas.) 

(2) What improvements have you to suggest for the Post 
Office Savings Bank ? 

(3) Please comment upon the following suggestions which 
have been made with respect to the Post Office Savings Bank :■ — 

la) the maximum amount of an account should be 
increased ; 

(h) the maximum amount which may be added to the 
account in one year should be increased ; 

(c) the hours of business should be extended ; 

(d) “ home-safes ” should be provided so that people 

could save small sums in them and take them to the 
post office when they wished to deposit these sums 
in their accounts ; 

(<?) the restrictions upon joint accounts should be relaxed 
(<?.£., husband and wife) ; 

(/) every depositor should be allowed to nominate a person 
to receive payment of his money in case he dies ; 

(g) deposits should be free from attachment, except sums 

recently deposited ; 

(h) withdrawals should be paid out by the postman in the 

depositor’s village ; 

(/) interest at one per cent above the ordinary rate should 
be paid on deposits by a co-operative society. 

1008. (1) What classes at present make use of the savings depart- 
ments of the co-operative banks ? 

(2) What improvements have you to suggest for these 
savings banks ? (Answer separately for towns and rural areas.) 

1009. (1) What other institutions besides the Post Office Savings 
Bank and the co-operative savings banks offer the public assistance in 
the investment of their savings ? 

(2) What classes make use of them ? 

(3) What improvements in those existing institutions are 

needed ? 

(4) What further institutions are required for this purpose in 

the large towns ? 
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(5) What further institutions are required for this purpose- 
outside the large towns ? 

1010. Complaint has been made that by the post office savings bank 
and post office cash certificates Government drains away from rural 
places money which ought to be used for rural improvements. Is this 
the case in Burma ? What remedy do you offer ? (See also Questions 
930, 1006 and 1022.) 

1011. (1) Is it desirable that district councils, municipal committees 
or other public bodies should open savings banks ? If so, what restric- 
tions do you suggest for such banks with regard to their working or to 
the use or investment of their funds ? 

(2) If such banks were opened by municipal committees some 
arrangement would naturally be made for payment of municipal taxes 
by transfer from a savings account. Should the municipal committee 
have any lien upon an account in respect of taxes due from the 
depositor ? 

1012. The Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance- 
(1925-26) recommended in Article 67 of its Report that Government 
should sell for rupees documents called savings certificates. These 
would be like post office cash certificates in that they could be redeemed 
for cash at any time, and their value would steadily increase. But 
they would have the special privilege that, if the owner waited till 
the end of three years or five years before redeeming, he would have 
the right to ask Government to pay him the value of his certificate in 
gold. Thus unlike a purchase of gold, a purchase of such a certificate 
would yield interest. 

(1) What advantages and disadvantages are there in this plan ? 

Do you recommend its adoption ? 

(2) Would the practice of hiding away gold and silver for 

safety be diminished if these certificates were issued ? 

(3) Would people buy these certificates instead of jewellery ? 

(4) Would gold and silver already hidden away be brought 
out to buy such certificates ? Would jewellery be sold to buy them ? 

(5) Would people buy these certificates instead of buying, 

land ? 

(6) How could purchasers of such certificates be enabled to 
keep them safely against fire, rats, white ants, theft, flood, etc. ? 

1013. If Government issued gold coins would people collect them 
and make ornaments of them or store them away as coins so that they 
would not pass constantly from one person to another as coins properly 
do ? Or would the effect be that people who now store up gold would 
cease to do so ? 

1014. Many people, even amongst those who are not rich, have 
some money which they do not need to use at once. Sometimes they 
will need to use it soon, but still there is a short time in which they do 
not wish to use it Bankers try to collect such money and make it 
useful for granting loans to other people while still being available to its. 
owners whenever they want it. Can you suggest any way not treated 
in this questionnaire by which more money could be collected for use 
in this way? 
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Stock Exchange. 

1015. How could the Rangoon Stock Exchange be improved ? 

1016. (1) Why is there no regular market in Rangoon for govern- 
ment securities and for shares and debentures ordinarily dealt in at 
Calcutta and Bombay ? 

(2) Should such a market be started ? How can this be 

done ? 

(3) Should an attempt be made in any town of Burma besides 

Rangoon ? 


Government Securities. 

1017. (1) Describe how Burmans or Indians living outside 
Rangoon who wish to buy or sell government securities can arrange to 
do this. Are there special difficulties for those who cannot read and 
write English ? 

(2) How do Burmans or Indians living in Rangoon generally 
arrange when they buy or sell government securities ? 

1018. (1) What assistance in the purchase or sale of government 
securities is offered by (a) Government, ( b ) the Imperial Bank of 
India, (c) other banks and (d) other persons or institutions ? What 
more could any of these do ? 

(2) Does any bank now offer to buy Government securities 
for the general public and Collect the payment by 
instalments ? 

1019. Are there any inconveniences or difficulties in the transfer of 
government securities and in the rules relating to indorsement of such 
securities or the payment of interest ? How can these inconveniences 
and difficulties be removed ? 

1020. What changes do you recommend in the rules (given in 
Section VI of the Post and Telegraph Guide) for the assistance of the 
Post Office in the purchase, sale and custody of Government securities 
and in the collection of interest upon them ? 

1021. Should a public debt office be opened (a) in Rangoon (b) in 
any other towns of Burma ? 

1022. (1) Should the practice of investing in government securities 
be encouraged amongst private investors ? Should they rather be 
induced to invest in local undertakings or to deposit in banks or co- 
operative societies which finance local undertakings ? Is investment 
in Government securities to be regarded as a first stage of training to 
invest more widely ? 

(2) What arrangements, if any, do you recommend to 
encourage people with small savings to take up Government securities 
and to enable them to do this easily ? 

1023. Some people have said the profit on buying Treasury Bills is 
so large as to create competition between Government and the banks 
in attracting money. Is this true ? Say why you think it is (or would 
be) objectionable. 
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Other Securities. 

1024. (1) How can people in Burma who wish to buy or sell 
securities other than government securities arrange to do this? 
Answer particularly for Barmans and Indians, living outside Rangoon 
as well as for all classes in Rangoon. 

(2) What facilities are offered in such cases by (a) the 
Imperial Bank of India (b) other banks, and (c) other persons or 
institutions ? 

(3) What improvements do you recommend ? 

Growth of Investment and Banking. 

1025. (1) Do you consider that the practice of depositing money 
withfjbanks or bankers is extending with undue slowness in Burma ? 

(2) Why do you think this ? With what other countries are 
you comparing ? 

(3) What causes the slowness ? What remedies do you 

suggest ? 

1026. (1) Have you known any persons averse to depositing their 
money in a joint stock bank because of the time taken to cash a cheque 
or to pay money in to the account ? 

(2) Have you found the time taken for these transactions 
unduly long ? 

(3) What remedies do you propose ? 

1027. (1) Have you known any persons averse to depositing their 
money in a joint-stock bank because of the quality of the management 
of some hanks which have failed ? Do you think this feeling deters 
a considerable number of people ? 

(.?) Is there a similar fear with respect to deposits with 
indigenous bankers or to deposits with a co-operative bank or society ? 

1028. Having regard to the lack of joint-stock banks outside 
Rangoon do you think that more co-operative banks should receive 
deposits on current account ? What restrictions are needed ? 

1029. Are many people averse to depositing their money with a 
a Chettiar or other indigenous banker because the income-tax officers 
learn from the banker’s accounts the amount of their deposits and of 
the interest paid for it'? Is there anything here calling for remedy ? 
What remedy do you advise ? 

1030. (1) Do you consider that the practice of investment in either 
Government or other securities is extending with undue slowness in 
Burma ? 

(2) Why do you think this? With what other countries are 
you comparing ? 

(3) Does the difficulty of preserving documents from theft and 
from destruction by fire, water, white ants and other insects and 
animals deter people from investing in securities ? What remedies do 
you propose to meet this? Does the same difficulty apply to fixed 
deposits with bankers ? 

(4) What other causes are there for the slowness ? What 
remedies do you propose for these ? 
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1031. Is the establishment of investment trusts feasible in Burma ? 
If there are difficulties, how can they be overcome ? Can suitable 
directors and managers be found for the remuneration the trusts 
could offer ? 

Insurance. (See also Question 53.) 

1032. To what extent do people outside Rangoon insure (a) their 
lives and ( b ) their property ? 

1033. Do you know of any person who although in good health 
found difficulty in arranging an insurance of his life for a reasonable 
premium ? What was the difficulty ? How can it be met ? 

1034. What difficulties are there in Burma in arranging insurance 
of merchandise and other property against fire, theft, flood and other 
accidents ? How can they be met ? 

1035. Do you approve the view that as the people are acquiring 
the habit of saving through insurance, restrictions on the operations 
of non-Indian insurance companies should be introduced ? Please 
give reasons. 

1036. (1) Should Government offer annuities for sale through the 
Post Office as is done in England ? 

(2) Would investors in Post Office Cash Certificates be likely 
to keep the certificates till they ceased to earn an income and then 
redeem the certificates to buy such an annuity ? 

(3) Would any others be likely to buy such annuities ? 

1037. Is any real development of life insurance and annuity business, 
whether by Government or by companies, possible in Burma without 
a large improvement in the collection and tabulation of death statistics ? 
What should be done in this direction ? 


CHAPTER XI. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vernacular Script in Banking. 

1101. (1) Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of 
vernacular scripts in banking ? (eg. in pass-books, pay-in slips.) 

Note. — F or cheques see Questions 516 to 521. 

(2) What languages and scripts would you permit ? 

(3) Would you forbid the use of any languages and scripts 
under any circumstances ? 

Pawnbroking. 

1102. (1) What rates of. interest are charged by pawnbrokers in 
your locality ? Do you recommend fixing a lower rate than this as a 
maximum ? Should the rate be made as low as possible without regard 
to the consequent fall in license-fees or to the possible evil of 
encouraging excessive use of pawnshops ? 

(2) What other measures do you propose for the regulation 
of private pawnbrokers ? 
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(3) Do you recommend the opening of pawnbroker's shops 
by Government or by district or municipal councils ? What do you 
think of the plan of appointing to each shop a guarantor who, for a 
commission upon loans, would determine the maximum advance for 
each pledge and would pay any deficit in case the pledge had to be 
realised ? Could this plan be combined with a plan for municipal 
banks ? (See Question 1011.) 


Equitable Mortgages. 

1103. (1) Should the privilege of making an equitable mortgage by 
delivery of title-deeds without the execution of a mortgage-deed be 
extended to the whole of Burma or to any part of Burma outside the 
towns where it exists at present ? 

(2) Could the use of commercial bills be encouraged in this way ? 

Title in Land. 

1104. What changes should be made in the Land Records or the 
Registration of Deeds systems or elsewhere to simplify or cheapen the 
investigation of title in land ? 

1105. What advantages and what disadvantages would there be if 
each district printed and sold to the public at the end of each year a 
copy of the entries made in the Registration Index Books for that year 
throughout the district ? Do you recommend that this should be 
done ? 

Public Funds in Banks. 

1106. What conditions should banks satisfy to be permitted to 
keep the balances of municipalities, district councils, universities and 
other public bodies in Burma ? 


Imperial Bank of India. 

1107. In recent years the Imperial Bank of India has opened many 
new branches. What has been the result in Burma with respect to — 

(a) the encouragement of saving and investment ; 

( b ) the promotion of trade and industry ; 

(c) the facilities for agricultural credit ; 

(d) the indigenous banking system ; 

(e) the extension of joint-stock banking by the opening of 

new banks or of branches of existing banks ; 

(/) the rate of interest on loans and the cost of buying, 
hundis ; 

(g) any other matters ? 


Usurious Loans Act. 

1108. (1) Do many people know this Act exists ? 

(2) Do many debtors in your district ask for the application 
of the Usurious Loans Act when sued for their debts ? 
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(3) Do civil courts apply the Act without being asked by the 
debtor to do so ? 

(4) Are there many cases in which the Act should palpably be 
applied but is not ? 

1109. (1) Does a debtor who asks for the Act to be applied find 
greater difficulty in consequence in getting credit afterwards ? 

(2) Does that happen if the court applies the act without 
being asked by the debtor to do so ? 

(3) Are there any other disadvantages for a debtor who 
(a) claims the benefit of the Act or ( b ) is given that benefit without 
asking for it ? 

1110. Do lenders commonly protect themselves against application 
of the Act by getting new bonds executed just before bringing their 
suit, the principal of the new bond being made up of the principal and 
interest of the old bond and the borrower having no means of showing 
to the court that the new amount is made up in this way ? Is 
legislation required to remedy this ? Would a law requiring the lender 
to give the borrower a statement of the account every six months 
(or every year) be appropriate ? 

1111. How will any law limiting interest affect borrowers who have 
little or no security to offer ? If the law recognises that interest 
must correspond to the lender’s risk, what is the limit to the rate that 
must be paid by a tenant cultivator with no property ? If the law fixes 
an absolute limit, will not the borrowers seek out lenders prepared to 
break the law and pay the present rates increased further to cover the 
lender’s risk of punishment ? 

1112. How would any of the remedies you suggest or approve 
meet the case of the borrower requiring money so urgently that he 
is willing to sign a bond for a principal much in excess of what he 
actually borrows? The Act includes this excess in “interest;” but 
will the borrower be able to prove the excess ? 

1113. (1) What advantages and disadvantages, either for individuals 
or for the country in general, would arise if the Act were used more 
frequently ? 

(2) How could more frequent use of the Act be brought about ? 

(3) Do you recommend the adoption of those measures ? 

(4) Is there a danger that measures designed to encourage the 
use of the Act might lead to (a) widespread attempts to repudiate just 
debts or (6) extravagance in incurring debt or (c) greater readiness on 
the part of people in general to break contracts ? Do these dangers- 
attend the measures you recommend ? How should they be met ? 

1114. Is it true that borrowers anxious to get money will try to 
evade whatever law of this kind is made ? Is it possible to prevent 
evasions effectually ? 

1115. (1) Do you recommend any amendment of the Act ? Give 

particulars. : 

(2) Do you recommend the repeal of the Act with or without 
the substitution of different legislation ? Give reasons. 
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Insolvency of Agriculturists. 

1116. What changes are required in the Provincial Insolvency 
Act with respect to agriculturists ? 

1117. (1) If cultivators who have no hope of paying their debts 
went through some sort of insolvency procedure what advantages and 
disadvantages would they find ? 

(2) Is it desirable that a considerable number of agriculturists 
should go through such a procedure ? What would be the effect upon 
the lenders and upon the conditions of agricultural credit ? 

1118. Can you suggest any plan for setting up conciliation boards 
which would deal with deeply indebted agriculturists so as (l) to 
insist upon their paying all they can pay in a reasonable time and 
(2) to relieve them of the rest of their debts so that they could have 
a fresh start financially ? 

1119. Is it common for heirs of a deceased person to accept respon- 
sibility for his debts in excess of the value of the property inherited ? 

Co-operative Societies and Income-tax. 

1120. All the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees have been 
asked by the Government of India to examine the possibility and 
desirability of granting special exemptions from income-tax with a 
view to stimulating the growth of the co-operative movement. What 
measures with regard to the assessment of income-tax upon co-operative 
societies and upon their members and debenture-holders do you recom- 
mend in Burma ? is any modification of your proposals proper for 
(a) societies whose by-laws forbid all distribution of profits or 
(h) societies whose surplus, in case of winding-up, is required by their 
bylaws to be devoted to a public purpose or to the foundation of a 
new co-operative society and may not be shared amongst the 
members ? 

(Note. — A note upon this subject is given immediately below. Attention should 
be given to the case in which one society is a member of another as well as to the 
case of individual members of a society.) 

Note. — Co-operative Societies and Income-tax* 

1. Under a Notification issued under Section 60 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act the “profits of Co-operative Societies or the 
dividends or other payments received by the members of any such 
societies on account of profits ” are exempt both from income-tax 
and from supertax, but have to betaken into account in determining the 
total income, for the purpose of fixing the rate of tax on the taxed 
(other) income. By an executive instruction the word “ profits ” 
has been interpreted as being confined to profits in the strict sense of 
the word, that is to say, profits or gains from business, and as excluding 
income from interest on securities or dividends. The reasons for this 
interpretation are — 

(a) in the Act “ profits ” are confined to profits from “ business,” 

and 

(b) the profits or dividends in a co-operative concern are merely 

repayment of over-charges, whereas income from outside 
investments represents real profits. 
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2. Without challenging the above interpretation, the Madras 
Central Urban Bank Limited claimed exemption some time ago in 
respect of (a) interest on securities and ( b) interest on deposits with 
another provincial co-operative bank. The claim was made on the 
ground that the deposits and investments were a necessary part of the 
business of the Bank, and therefore the income from these was an- 
integral and inseparable part of the profits. The matter was taken 
to the Madras High Court, which decided that the investment of the 
fluid assets of the Bank could not be held to be a necessary part of the 
business ot the Bank, and that the exemption claimed was inadmissible. 

3. In England societies registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893, were originally exempt from payment 
of income-tax on income from public securities and also on profits from 
business, unless the societies sold to non-members ; but no member or 
employee of a society had any special exemption. The justification for 
the exemption of the societies was two-fold. (1) The bulk of the 
profits was, as stated in paragraph 1, really not profits in the ordinary 
trading sense but represented mere repayments of excess charges 
made in the first instance. (2) Even in respect of that part of the profits 
which was actually trading profit, the bulk of the members being poor 
people not liable to income-tax, it was not necessary to use the- 
machinery of these co-operative societies to tax their members ; and 
if any member was liable to be taxed, the profits received by him which 
did not represent mere repayments of excess charges could not escape 
assessment in the ordinary course. These concessions were examined 
by the Royal Commission on Income-tax in 1920 (for England) and the 
majority of the Commission came to the following conclusions : — 

(а) a co-operative society should be treated exactly as a compansr 

in assessment to income-tax, dividends upon purchases being 
reckoned as discounts (and therefore as expenses of the 
business) whether paid to members or to non-members ; 

(б) individual members of societies should be taxed upon their 

incomes, including interest on shares in a society, in exactly 
the same way as other persons ; 

(c) dividend upon purchases is not income for the purchaser, 

whether he is an individual or a society ; but when the price 
paid is charged as an expense in estimating assessable 
income, the net price (calculated by deducting the dividend 
from the original price) must be reckoned ; 

(d) whether income-tax due from members in respect of payments 

made to them by societies should be deducted at the time 
of payment is merely a matter of administrative convenience. 
Thus any part of a society’s net proceeds which is not actually 
returned to members as dividend or discount, and all income derived 
from invested reserves, is a profit which should be charged to income- 
tax ; while the mode of investment of the reserves is irrelevant. 

4. The practice in some other countries is as follows : — 

In the Union of South Africa, the income of companies and societies 
not deriving profits from transactions with non-members is exempt 
from income-tax, except as regards income from investments. 

In Canada the incomes of mutual corporations not having a capital 
represented by shares, are exempt from income-tax if no part of the 
income inures to the profit of any member. 


In the Commonwealth of Australia, a co-operative society is 
taxed on its net income after deducting (a) rebates paid to members 
in respect of purchases and (b) sums distributed to shareholders as 
interest or dividends on shares. In the Provinces societies established 
not for profit are wholly exempt in respect of ail their income, 
including income from investments, except in West Australia where tax 
is levied on investments unless the society is for the purpose of 
improving agriculture. 

In New Zealand, roughly speaking, all co-operative societies 
connected with dairy farming are exempt. 

In New South Wales co-operative societies are exempt in respect 
of (a) undistributed profits, rebates or bonuses paid to members 
and (fr) dividends or interest derived from shares or bonds in other 
co-operative societies. 

5. The view taken by the Government of India as. regards tax on 
income from securities, or from the rental value of property was that 
exemption was clearly inadmissible. The argument for exempting 
profits is that the so-called profits are not strictly profits at all. This 
argument does not apply in any way to income earned by the investment 
of cash in securities outside the business or in land ; and, however 
much the encouragement of co-operative societies may be desired, 
there is no justification for the extension of such a privilege, which 
would be a bounty in indirect form given at the expense of the 
general tax-payer. The privilege would moreover be capable of 
becoming a serious danger to the revenues of the Government. The 
tax collected from co-operative societies during the last three years has 
been very small ? but it is growing, having nearly doubled itself in two 
years. The latest figure is about half a lakh a year ; and it seems likely 
that the loss resulting from granting the concession may increase 
considerably as the co-operative movement continues to grow and 
as the existing tax-free securities are paid off. 

g. The attention of the Government of India has been drawn to 
the possibility, if the concession were granted, of evasion of tax by 
wealthy individuals through the medium of co-operative societies. It 
might be possible for societies to be registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act and at the same time to be nothing more than societies 
for the investment of capital in securities and shares outside the 
co-operative movement. A wealthy individual who formed such a 
society with a number of smaller members with the object of investing 
his money would escape tax. It would, be possible for the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies to cancel the registration of such societies 
if abuses of the sort contemplated came to his notice ; but this does 
not seem to be a sufficient remedy. It would impose a new respon- 
sibility upon the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and in any case 
would only be applied after evasion had taken place. 

7. Recently a proposal was made to the Government of India that 
not only the interest on the securities held by co-operative societies but 
also interest on the debentures issued by these societies should be 
exempt from income-tax. The two* considerations that govern the 
exemption of the profits of co-operative societies from income-tax, 
vis., that the profits are not real profits in the trading sense and that 
the bulk of the members of the co-operative societies are people whose 
income are below the taxable limit, do not apply in respect of interest 
on debentures issued by co-operative societies atid held by outsiders. 
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The exemption from income-tax of such interest would for all practical 
purposes be equivalent to a subsidy given to the co-operative 
movement to enable it to secure money at lower rates of interest than it 
otherwise could. Further, there is no obvious reason for distinguishing 
debenture holders from ordinary depositors in this way. 

8. A. short statement of the various privileges accorded to 
-co-operative societies is given in Chapter IX, above Question 925. 


CHAPTER XII. — LAND MORTGAGE RANKS. 

Note. — That Questions 1201 to 1230 inclusive relate only to the problem of 
supplying long-term loans to landowners who cultivate their land themselves. The 
case of other landowners is treated in Question 1231. By a long-term loan is meant a 
loan for live years or more. The matters mentioned in Questions 20, 21 and 22 of 
Chapter I should be borne in mind throughout. 

Banks for Practical Cultivators. 

1201. Should the banks be established as private firms, as 
joint-stock companies, as co-operative societies, or as banks incorporated 
under special legislation with a co-operative character or as govern- 
ment agencies ? If not established as government agencies, what part 
should Government have in their constitution ? 

Banks of a Co-operative Character for Practical Cultivators. 

1202. Should the public be invited to take shares ? If so, on what 
terms ? If not, how should the initial capital be provided ? Particularly 
say what part Government should play here, and how Government 
should obtain any money you propose that it should subscribe. 

1203. Should borrowers be compelled to take shares as a condition 
of receiving a loan ? Should the number of shares so taken be 
proportional to the loan ? 

1204. Whether borrowers take shares or not, what liability should 
they have for the debts of the banks ? 

1205. What share should borrowers have in the control of the 

banks? ;; . 

1206. What should be the area of operations of a land-mortgage 
bank ? With such an area will it require branches ? If so, how will 
they be managed ? Will any kind of federation or other association of 
land-mortgage banks be necessary or desirable ? If so, how should 
that be arranged, how widely should it extend, and how much power 
should the federation have over the individual banks which are its 
members ? 

1207. (1) If the banks are on a co-operative basis should they 
confine themselves to long-term loans, or should they endeavour to 
supply all the credit the borrower needs ? In the latter case will they 
in fact (having regard to the extent of their area of operations) control 
his borrowings ? Will he not still borrow elsewhere for unproductive 
purposes and for other purposes for which the bank refuses further 
loans ? 
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(2) If the banks granted crop-loans as well as long-term loans,, 
would they injure the co-operative system in any way ? 

(3) If the banks confined their operations to long-term loans 
would they injure or benefit the co-operative system in any way ? 

1208. In what cases should banks of a co-operative character grant 
loans which are not self- liquidating — that is to say, which are not so 
applied that the borrower’s income is increased by sufficient to meet 
the annual payments of the loan ? (For example, consider a loan of 
reasonable amount to build a house for the cultivator to live near his 
land.) 

1209. Should any maximum be appointed for either the size or the 
period of a loan ? If so, should it be determined by the bank itself or 
bv notification or by law ? What maxima do you think suitable for 
the various parts of Burma ? Would you adopt lower maxima for the 
early years of a bank’s working ? 

1210. Is the system of equated payments covering both interest and 
principal suited to Burma ? If so. how frequent should the payments 
be ? If not, what system do you recommend ? Do you think it 
possible to leave it to bank managers to make a reasonable demand 
for payment of an instalment of the principal whenever the borrower 
disposes of produce ? 

1211 . (1) Do you agree that if the bank, by lowering too far the rate 
of interest charged to its borrowers, failed to pay its creditors, the 
borrowers would be even more unfortunate than if they had continued 
to pay the higher interest charged by other lenders ? 

* (2) Do you advise charging a rate of interest which would 

yield the bank such a profit that it could build up invincible reserves 
or a low rate that borrowers (assuming they are trying to pay) could 
pay it with so much less difficulty that the bank would have less 
defaults ? 

(3) About what rate of interest do you think suitable in your 
district under present conditions ? Is any differentiation of rates 
appropriate (a) for different classes of borrowers or (b) for different 
parts of the district ? 

(4) Would a different rate (or scale of rates) be needed in other 
parts of Burma ? 

(5) Should any rate or maximum be fixed by law ? 

1212. D' J Is it possible for co-operative land-mortgage banks to 
allow borrowers to postpone payments on their loans when the harvest 
or the price obtained for it is small ? If you think such concessions 
should sometimes be made, do you recommend leaving them to ihe 
bank-manager’s discretion ? If not, how would you control and limit 
them ? 

(2) Is it feasible to insist upon prompt payments and let the 
borrowers take short-term loans where they can to tide them over to 
a better harvest ? Would this not be more economical in practice 
than postponements, seeing that it would tend to adjust the short-term 
loans to actual needs as the needs arose, and to compel borrowers to 
retrench expenditure rather than allow arrears of their loans to 
accumulate ? 

1213. Should personal sureties be required in addition to a mortgage 
as security ? 
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1214. Should mortgages be simple, usufructuary, or of any other 
special type ? 

1215. For what proportion of its value should land be accepted as 
security for a loan ? Should there be a differentiation here for different 
kinds of land and for different localities ? Should any other property 
be accepted as security ? If so, in what circumstances, to what extent, 
and for what proportion of its value ? 

1216. (!) What rules would you adopt for controlling the transfer 
of loans to heirs of deceased Buddhist borrowers ? Consider amongst 
others the cases in which the heirs are improvident, or non-agriculturist, 
or minors. ( It is assumed the deceased borrower’s land is not extensive 
enough to provide profitable holdings for all the heirs. ) 

(2) Would it be desirable to increase the interest on loans 
sufficiently to pay for the insurance of the outstanding amount of the 
loan against the borrower’s death ? 

1217. Under what circumstances should a loan be recallable ? 

1218. (1) On what condition should co-operative land-mortgage 
banks established for practical cultivators (and possibly having some 
special privileges such as those mentioned in Questions 1228, 1229 and 
1230) be permitted to lend also to ? — 

(a) superannuated cultivators whose land is worked by 

their children or other heirs ; 

(b) widows and unmarried daughters of deceased culti- 

vators ; 

( c ) sons of deceased cultivators ; 

(d) other landowners who are not practical cultivators. 

(2) On what conditions should such banks be permitted to 

depart in any other way from the sphere of loans to practical agricul- 
turists secured primarily upon agricultural land (with, of course, any 
sort and amount of supplementary security ?) 

Banks of any kind for Practical Cultivators. 

1219. What special powers or privileges should be given to land- 
mortgage banks of any of the descriptions mentioned in Question 1201 
for recovery of their loans or of periodical payments due on them ? 
What simplification, of the usual legal processes of such a case do you 
recommend ? 

1220. (1) Should any working capital of a land-mortgage bank be 
obtained from current deposits, fixed deposits, savings deposits, saving 
certificates (like post office cash, certificates), debentures, any other 
device ? If there are branches or associations of banks (see Question 
1206), what corresponding arrangements should be made with relation 
to the collection and sharing of working-capital ? 

(2) The Bank of France in consideration of its right of 
note-issue pays the Government a tax upon the amount of bank-notes 
issued by it, and a large proportion of the proceeds is assigned to the 
land-mortgage . banks system as working capital for long-term loans to 
agriculturists. Is any assignment of revenue possible or desirable in 
Burma to provide working-capital for land -mortgage banks ? 

(3) Can land-mortgage banks raise any adequate amount of 
working capital in Burma by any of the means mentioned here or in 
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yotir answer to the first item of this question? Do you recommend 
trying to raise capital for Burma banks by any such means in India 
{where most other provinces also contemplate the organisation of land- 
ittortgage banks) ? Where else ? What chance is there of success ? 
What rates of interest and what other conditions are necessary for 
success ? 

(4) Would the political separation of Burma from India make 
any difference to your answer to any part of this question ? 

1221. (1) Should any guarantee be given by Government for either 
the principal or the interest in the case of money raised by banks of any 
class mentioned in Question 1201 by any manner mentioned in Question 
1220 or in your answers to these ? 

(2) What measures do you recommend to protect Government 
against unnecessary loss on account of such a guarantee ? 

(3) Would Government, by taking part in organising land- 
mortgage banks, incur any moral responsibility (apart from explicit 
contracts of guarantee) for moneys entrusted to the banks ? What 
precautions are necessary to avoid such a responsibility ? 

1222. If Government lent to banks of any class mentioned in 
Question 1201 or bought their debentures or guaranteed any loans or 
debentures for them, would any special difficulty be likely to arise in 
enforcing the claims of the banks against defaulting borrowers and 
their land ? 

1223. To what extent should Government consent to buy debentures 
of land-mortgage banks or lend to the banks in any way ? 

1224. If Burma were separated politically from India, how far could 
Government go in lending to land-mortgage banks, or guaranteeing their 
loans from the public without weakening its own credit ? 

1225. Should the amount of working-capital borrowed by a land- 
mortgage bank be limited to a fixed multiple of its share capital or of its 
total owned capital or in any other way apart from the amount of 
mortgages or other Cover provided ? 

1226. Is any difficulty likely to be experienced by land -mortgage 
banks in Lower Burma in connection with any of the following matters ? 
If so, how can the difficulty be met ?— 

(Note. — See next question for Upper Burma.) 

(a) the supply of working capital available to the banks on terms 

allowing reasonable terms to be given to their borrowers ; 

(b) the supply of competent managers, accountants, valuers ; 

( c ) the establishing of sound title in land offered for mortgage ; 

(d) the habits of the people with respect to repayment of debts, 

their attitude towards monotony of all kinds, and their 
probable behaviour with reference to payments which have 
to be made repeatedly through a long term of years ; 

(e) the variations of outturns and prices ; 

(/) the diminishing competitive power of Burma rice in the world 
market, and the increase in the use of wheat by Japan and 
China ; 

(g) mutual competition of numerous land-mortgage banks in 
raising capital ; 

ih) the high rate of mortality amongst the people 

(») the high rate of mortality amongst cattle. 


1227. What differences in your answer to Question 1226 are 
necessary for application to Upper Burma ? Consider particularly (but 
not solely) the difference in the variations of the harvest and in the 
: supply of competent managers acquainted with local conditions. 

1228. Should debentures of land-mortgage banks of any type be 
added to the list of investments available to trustees under section 20 
of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882 ? What conditions, if any, should be 
imposed ? 

1229. Should the existing concessions to co-operative societies in 
the matter of stamp duty and registration fees and remittances be 
extended to all land-mortgage banks, or to any class of these banks ? 
Should any distinction be made with respect to urban business done 
by such banks ? 

1230. How should land-mortgage banks he treated with regard to 
income-tax (compare Question 1120)? 

Banks for other Landowners. 

1231. (1) For what purposes do land-owners belonging to class (d) 
of Question 1218 require a land- mortgage bank to grant them loans ? 

(2) Are joint-stock banks which can finance paddy- milling and 
other industries best suited to these excluded land owners and able to 
deal with business on their scale more economically than could banks 
designed for business on the smaller scale of practical cultivators ? 

(3) Would there be enough business to support banks 
specialising in the loans required by this class of borrowers ? Would 
they be likely to be able to raise the capital they would require ? 

(4) Would there be any special difficulties in working such 
banks in Upper Burma ? 

(5) If such banks were established would there be any 
considerable class unable to comply with their terms and yet excluded 
from the co-operative banks for practical agriculturists ? Is it not wise 
to leave the problem of this class until the banks for the larger classes 
of borrowers have been organised ? 

General. 

1232. Please give any further help you can with respect to practical 
questions arising in an attempt to establish land-mortgage banks in 
Burma. 

CHAPTER XIII.— BANKING LAW AND PRACTICE/ 

1301. (1) Should the term banker be defined in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act ? 

( N B — See also item 5 of this question, Question 1311, and the note at the end 
of; this Chapter throughout this question. Have regard to “indigenous bankers as 
defined in the Note above Chapter VII.”) 

(2) Can this definition be given satisfactorily otherwise than 
by instituting register of bankers .? 

(3) If a register of bankers is instituted — 

(a) what should be the qualifications for admission to 
the register ? 

(b) who should decide uppon applications for admission ? 

* In printing the replies the several questions of this chapter have been treated as 
separate sections, save that No. 1311 has been associated with 1301, .while 1307 and 
: 1308 have been taken together. 
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{c) should unregistered persons be forbidden to do- 
business under any title including the word bank- 
ox any of its derivatives ? 

{d) should the privileges given to bankers by the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, the Banker’s Books 
Evidence Act or any other law be confined to 
registered bankers, while every person who carried 
on business under a title including the word bank 
(or any of its derivatives) or held himself out as 
a banker would be subject to all restrict ions 
imposed upon bankers by law ? (See item 5 of 
this question.) 

(e) Should any kinds of banking business be forbidden 
to unregistered persons ? 

* # (4) If you prefer another plan describe it and give a definition 

of hank or banker suitable for the Negotiable Instruments Act, having 
regard to the matter of item 5 of this question. Explain also how 
your definition would apply to persons who combine banking business 
with some other business to which it may or may not be subsidiary. 

(5) The term banking is used in sections 4 and 259 of the 
Indian Companies Act without definition ; banker is used in Articles 1 
and 53 ( 1 ) of Schedule I of the Indian Stamp Act with the definition — 
in section 2 (1) — that banker includes a bank and any person acting as 
a banker ; in the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act the terms bank and 
banker mean “ any company carrying on the business of bankers” (and 
also persons to whom the act is extended by notification in the Gazette. ) 
Should a definition be inserted in the Indian Companies Act ? Should 
any change be made in the other definitions mentioned ? Suggest a 
satisfactory definition for each act. (See also item 3c of this question 
and the note at the end of this chapter.) For each question consider 
the case in which banking is combined with some other business, 
whether as a subsidiary business or not. 

(6) In Germany the term Credit-bank is used to differentiate 
the commercial joint-stock banks (without the privilege of note-issue) 
from other banks having a more restricted and special field of 
operations, such as the mortgage-banks, the co-operative banks, savings 
banks, industrial banks. Should any special name of this kind be 
adopted in Burma for the register or any of the definitions suggested in 
this question ? If so, what name would be best ? 

(7) How would the political separation of Indian from Burma 

affect any part of your answer to this question ? (e~g. see item 36). 

1302 . ( 1 ) Should the term “customer of a bank ” be defined, for the 
purposes of the Negotiable Instruments Act ? What definition should 
be adopted, having regard to the interests of both the bankers 
and the public ? (See Paget’s Law of Banking, 3rd Edition, pages 10 
to 14 and Legal Decisions affecting Bankers, Volume III, pages 89 
and 220), 

(2) Should the Act also state what, are the duties of a banker in 
respect of enquiries to be made and references to be required on 
admission of a new customer ? (See Paget’s Law of Banking , 3rd 
Edition, page 11 et seq. and Journal of the Institute of Bankers , Volume 
XLIX, Part Y, page 234.) Should there be any distinction between 
registered and unregistered bankers in this matter ? [See item 3 (d) of 
Question 1301. ] 
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1303. Before the Underwood decision, in cases where the banker 
made no arrangements with his customer as to whether he would 
honour the customer's cheques against uncleared effects, the credit as 
cash of open cheques received by the banker for collection made the 
banker a holder for value. He was therefore (assuming there was 
no question of a forged indorsement) protected against the true owner. 
In 1924 the Underwood case put upon the banker the burden of 
proving (i) that cash was credited and (ii) that the customer might draw 
at once ; thus in most cases the banker would not be deemed to be a 
holder for value and would consequently be unprotected against the 
true owner if it should be found that his customer had not a good 
title. (See Legal Decisions effecting Bankers , page 327 et seq.) Should 
legislation be undertaken on account of this decision so as to relieve 
the banker of the burden it imposes upon him ? Would it be suitable 
for this purpose to declare that, by crediting as cash, a bill or an 
uncrossed cheque which was not overdue and upon which there were 
no forged indorsements, a banker shall become a holder for value ? 

1304. Is it desirable to have the term “ negligence” in section 131 
of the Negotiable Instruments Act defined ? Would it be satisfactory 
to define it as an omission to do anything which a reasonable business- 
man would do, taking surrounding circumstances into consideration ? 
What changes in this definition would you make ? (See the case of 
Morrison v. Westminister Bank in Legal Decisions affecting Bankers , 
Volume III, page 91.) 

1305. In England it has been decided in the Mapmillan case 
(Legal Decisions affecting Bankers , Volume III, page 165) that it is the 
duty of a customer to draw his cheques in such a way as not to 
facilitate fraud. Should this ruling be embodied in the Negotiable 
Instruments Act ? Please suggest how this should be done. 

1306. Are you in favour of legislation to make the taking out of his 
pass-book by a customer and its return to the bank by him without 
comment constitute a settled account ? (That is to say the customer 
should be assumed to have accepted the account as correct as at the 
date the account was made up.) How would you provide for customers 
who only send in or take out their pass-books at long intervals ? Are 
there other cases of difficulty ? 

1307. (1) Comment upon the proposal that drafts, hundis and 
cheques originally made payable to bearer should be declared by law 
to be negotiable by delivery' in all circumstances irrespective of any 
indorsements that may be made upon them. Do you approve ? 

(2) If such legislation is passed; will there be need for protec- 
tion in the case Of hundis analogous to that provided by crossing in 
the case of bearer cheques ? 

1308. Is it desirable to create by law a special type of negotiable 
instrument which being originally drawn payable to bearer should 
always remain payable to bearer ? 

1309. What other amendments to the Negotiable Instruments Act 
with respect to cheques or to hundis or to any other negotiable 
■instruments do you recommend ? 

1310. What amendments to the Bankers' Books Evidence Act do 
you recommend, apart from that considered in Question 1301 ? 
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1311. Criticise the foliowing four definitions suggested for use in' 
the report of this Committee. (See also Question 1301 and the note at 
the end of this chapter). , 

Banker means a person who in the ordinary course of business 
receives from the public deposits on current account of money 
subject to payment by cheque or withdrawal on demand. 
(Explanation. — Savings banks, co-operative banks, land- 
mortgage banks and industrial banks are not included in the 
term banker unless they satisfy this definition.) 

Indigenous banker means a banker other than (a) the Imperial 1 
Bank of India, (b) any joint-stock bank, whether Burman, . 
Indian or other, (c) any bank incorporated outside Burma and 
India, (d) any other bank managed on European lines and (e) 
any co-operative bank. 

Bill-broker means a person who buys hunclis or bills of exchange 
as a regular business and is not a banker. 

Money-lender means a person wholencls money to the public for 
profit and does not belong to any of the following classes : — 

(a) bankers ; 

( b ) bill brokers ; 

(c) pawnbrokers ; 

(d) savings banks, co-operative banks and societies, land- 

mortgage banks, industrial banks and loan associa- 
tions for house purchase and building ; 

(e) persons lending money in the course of and for the 1 

purposes of a business of insurance or other 
business carried on by them without having the 
lending of money for a primary object. 

1312. Please see Questions 20 to 22, 44 to 52, 401, 403, 404, 416, 
417, 732 to 736, 743 to 747, 755 to 762, 920 to 922, 926 to 938, 1103, 
1104, 1105 and 1108 to 1120 in earlier chapters, and also Chapters V,. 
¥1, VIII and X and favour the committee with assistance with respect 
to those if you have not already done so. The Committee will be glad 
to have answers to other questions too ; but those mentioned here have 
a close relation to the subject of this chapter or are of special interest 
to bankers and lawyers. 

Note on the Definition of a Bank. 

1. Sheldon in u Practice and Law of Banking ” (2nd edition^ 
page 180) says : — 

44 A person cannot claim to be carrying on the business of banking; 
unless he receives money or instruments representing .money on current 
accounts, honours cheques drawn thereon and collects the proceeds, 
of cheques which his customers place into his hands for collection. 
The banker performs many other functions but this function of receiving 
money from his customers and repaying it by honouring their cheques 
as and when required, is the one function above all others which 
distinguishes a banking business from any other business. ” 

2. In Hart’s u Law of Banking ” (3rd edition, page 1), one finds : — 

“ A banker is one who in the ordinary course of his business- 
honours cheques drawn upon him by persons from and fop 
whom he receives money on current accounts. ” 
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3. Paget in his u Law of Banking 77 (third edition) after reviewing; 
legal decisions, sums up as follows; — 

4 No one and no body, corporate or otherwise, can be a banker 
who does not — 

(i) take deposit accounts, 

(ii) take current accounts, 

(iii) issue and pay cheques drawn on himself, 

(iv) collect cheques crossed and uncrossed for his customers.” 
But a person or body corporate may in Paget 7 s opinion do all of 

these things and yet not be a “ banker ” ; for in addition to the above, 

(v) banking must be a part of the persons known occupation* 

(vi) he must hold himself out as a banker and the public take 

him as such, 

(vii) there must be an intention generally to get a living by so 
holding himself out, 

(viii) the banking business conducted must not be subsidiary or 
ancillary to another business or other businesses carried 
on by the same concern. 

4. In the U.S.A. the following definition has been given in an Act of 
Congress* — 

By “ banking 77 we mean the business of dealing in credits, and 
by “a bank 77 we include every person, firm or company having 
a place of business — • 

(a) where credits are opened by the deposit or collection of 
moneys or currency, subject to be paid or remitted 
upon draft, cheque or order, or 

(b) where money is advanced or loaned on stocks, bonds, 

bullion, bills of exchange or promissory notes, or 

( c ) where stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of exchange or promis- 

sory notes are received for discount or sale. 

5. The Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance (1926) 
suggested in Article 162 of its report that in India and Burma the term 
bank should be taken to mean : — 

{a) every person (including a firm or company) using “bank” 
or u banker, ” or “bankers 77 in its description or title, and 
(b) every company accepting deposits of money subject to 
withdrawal by cheque, draft or order, 

6. In 1915 the Bankers’ Clearing House Committee (London) 
suggested that a bank mi'gki be broadly described as a firm or institution 
whose main business is to receive from the public moneys on current 
account repayable on demand by cheque. In 1920 Dr, Walter Leaf, 
in his address to the Institute of Bankers, said : — 

The expression 44 bank 77 means any persons who receive from 
the public on current account money which is to be repayable 
on demand by cheque, or who use the word 44 bank 77 or any 
derivative of that word as part of the title under which they 
carry on business. 

In his book on Banking published in 1926 (Home University Library } 
Dr. Leaf defined a bank as a person or corporation which bolds itself 
out to receive from the public deposits payable on demand by cheque.. 


* 14 Statutes at Large, page 115. (Quoted here from Tannan’s 1 Banking LaW' 
and Practice in India , page 24.) 
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He was careful then to say that this definition was offered for the 
purposes of English banking, and that in continental Europe, where 
the use of cheques is too little developed to be regarded in any sense 
as a fundamental part of the operation of a bank, it would be better to 
deiine a bank through its work of discounting bills or giving monetary 
credits. Even in England too, doubts have been thrown sometimes 
upon the narrow interpretation of the term bank, and in Shield’s case * 
(in 1901), it was said : “ Those who take money on deposit are just as 
much bankers as those who hold it on current account ; ” but this is 
not in accord with other decisions, and even in the same case another 
judge well nigh admitted that the honouring of cheques was an 
essential part of banking in 1901. In fact, the meaning of bank has 
changed with the development of cheques. This leads to the thought 
that possibly a definition suited to continental Europe might be a better 
guide in Burma than one suited to England. But a register (see 
paragraph 7 of this Note) may be better for Burma than a formal 
definition. 

7. At the meeting of the Institute of Bankers in 1920 (mentioned 
above) most of the bankers present were in agreement with Dr. Leaf 
when he said that what was really needed was a register of bankers 
established without a hard and fast definition. A tribunal repre- 
sentative of existing banks and also of industry, commerce and 
Government should be set up (he thought) with power to admit 
applicants to the register or to reject them on a wide view of all the 
circumstances of their business. He intended that no unregistered 
person should be allowed to use the word u bank” or any derivative 
from that word in describing itself, while on all registered banks such 
obligations ( e the publication of accounts) would be imposed as 
might be thought desirable. 

8. There is special interest in Burma in the application of the 

term banker to Chettiars. In this connection many judicial references 
might be given. As an example take the statement in Kadirasan v. 
Narayana (1927, Madras Weekly Notes 118) that u a Nattukottai 
Chettiar, though primarily a money-lender, is also a banker.” In the 
High Court of Rangoon Mr. Justice Chari said (Civil Regular No. 157 
of 1926): Chettiar firms undoubtedly do banking business. It has 
been held in more than one case that the essential of a hank or banking 
business is that the person or firm doing the business takes deposits 
and allows customers to draw by cheques On these deposits.” It is 
said however that some Chettiars do not recognise cheques presented 
by third parties though they pay on direct demand. Others refuse 
deposits repayable otherwise than on a fixed date, deeming such 
deposits too troublesome in view of the corresponding need to keep 
ready cash. Others again are willing to receive such deposits, but 
in their particular locality are unable to get them. Some critics of the 
Rangoon High Court’s dictum have expressed a doubt whether a 
Chettiar banker would pay damages to a customer whose cheque he 
failed to honour although there was adequate credit balance ; these 
would accordingly deny the description iL banker ” to the ordinary 
Chettiar. ' ■ 


^Tannan’s Banking Law and Practice in India , page 26. Also (1901) I.R. 
Ch., page 172. 
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